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PREFACE. 

Thi present volume forms part of a long senies of 
SermoTiB, bnt has a certain completeness in itself, and is, 
perhaps, intelligible without reference to what preceded 
or followed. Almost the whole of the volume is printed 
from the not<es of Mr Loighton, an accomplished phono- 
grapher; only the three latter sermons were written out 
hy mjself. I have often boon asked to repeat this portion 
of the series, but prefer to lay it before a larger public 
th&Q a merely spoken word can reach. 

Boaros, ixtlj l&th, 1&5S. 
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soHB THOuo^s ozT THB coitDmoK C7 okstexaxitOH; 

At Borne, eighteen eentatieB ago tMn very yetr, Neiro was 
married to a maiden called Octavia. His was the eon of 
Ahenoharlras and Agrippina; the son of-a fiither so ahaa- 
doned and a mother so profligate that when congratulated hj 
his Mends on the birth of his first child, and that child a boh^ 
the &ther said, what is bom of snch a fkther as X, and soeli 
a mother as mj wife, can only be for the ndn of tlie Statidr. 
Octavia was yet wome born. She was the dat^htto of Oit^ 
dins and Mesaalina. Olaudins was the Bmperor of Borae^ 
Btnpid by nature, licentions and drunken by long 'habil, and 
in&mous for cruelty in that age never auxpassed for its op» 
pTessiveness, before or since. MessaHna, his tbitd. wife, was 
a monster of wiclcedness, who had every vice that can dis* 
grace the hnmsii hindj except avarice and hypocrisy : h«r 
boundlesB prodigality saved her &om ftvaxibe;4Kad her nia&ch* 
less impudence kept her dean ftom hypoes^* t!?60 incon- 
tinent even of money to- hoard it, she was so cttreleis of the 
op ions of others that she made no secret c€ mf iii&d. H«p 
name is still the catchword for the mdst loathsoc a aday thait 
can be conceived of. She was pnt to d^h t<a!: attempt^ 
to destroy her husband's life ; he was drunk wh^ he signed 
the warrant, and when he hesod that his wife had heen assail 
sinated at his command he went to ddnkiog again. 

Agrippina> the mother of Nero, and the bitter^ enemy of 
MeBsaluu^:took her place in a short time^, and b<6iian^; thft 
fonrth wife of her xuaeiA Clauditts, who succeeded to the lasi 
and deceased husband of Agrippina only as he 8ucceededi*d 
the first Boman khtg-^a whole comkonwealth of predecessors 
intervening. Octavia, aged eleven, wa* alrea^ esp<ms^ to 
another, who took hia life when his bride's fkthor inarrteid the 
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motke? of Nero, well knowing the fate ihxt else awaited Mm. 
CkudiuB, repudiating his own soii, Adopted Nero as his cMld 
ttiid imperial heir. In less than two years Agrippina 
poisoned her hnsbond^ and by a emp itat put Nero on 
the throne, who, ere long, procured, the murder of his own 
mother, Seneca ,th0 philosc^he? helpubg him' in the plot, but 
also in due time to fall by the hand cf the tyrant. 

Eighteen centuries ago this very year, Nero, expecting to 
be emperor, married Octavia,— he sixteen years old, yet de- 
bauched already by premature licentiousness, — she but eleven, 
espoused to another who had already &llen by his own hand, 
bringing calculated odium on the imperial family; a yet sad- 
der fate awaited the miserable maid thus bartered away in 
infancy. 

This marrii^e of the Emperor's adopted son with his only 
daughter was doubtless thought a great event. Everybody 
kne^ of it : among the millions that swarmed in Bome, pro- 
bably there was not a female stave but knew the deed. His- 
totcians in their gravity paused, to record it ; poets, doubtless, 
with the customary flattery of that inconstant tribe, wrote 
odes on the occasion of this shaineless marriage of a dissolute ' 
• boy and an unfortunate girl. 
. The same year, fifty-three alter th^ birth of Christ, accord- 
ing to the most ancieait chronological canon which has come 
down to us, there came to Borne an obscure man, Saul by 
name, which he had altered to Paul ; a otil-maker, as it seems, 
fifop the litU® city of Tarsus in Gilicia. Nobody took much 
notice of it. Nay, the time of his coming is quite uncertain 
and hard to ascertain ; and it appears that the writer of this 
most ancient chronicle, though he lived sixteen or seventeen 
hui^dred years nearer the fact than we do» was mistaken, and 
ih&t in tabe year fi^-thrce Fanl %ent to Corinth for the first 
time and dwelt there ; and eight years after, in the spring of 
the year, wsUk brought a prisoner to Eome. These curiosities 
of chronology show how unimportant Paul's coming was 
thought at tibiat time. The mamftge of a dissolute boy, with 
m unfoTtunalie girl, ^wae set down aa a great thing, while the 
$cimiag of Paul was too slight a oirenmstaiice to deserve 
notice. 

: He came fsmi a hated nation,— 'the Jews wcfre* thought 
ih© enemies ^ m&tikind,— he was a poor j^lebeian, a mechanic, 
andi lived in au ^e wh^ militaiy powex^ and riches had such 
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m mflnwuee m never before, or since. He f^ppuroaiiy 
an unlettered torn, or lund only the roi&gh, mneovr isui%va» 
yrYaeh a Hetnrew Bcholar got at Tsrioi aud Jerasilett. He 
bad little eloquence ; ** las bodilj presence was weals, and bis 
speech contemptible/* He came to the most piypulonii citj 
in the world, the richeso and the wic^edesft:. Kioro vad 
Agrippioa were ^fpes of wealthy and patrieiao Borne; for 
tlwt reason It is that I began by telting tbeir atoiy, and, 
though aware of the true chronology, bare connected this 
atrocious wedlock with the coming ofthe i^^ostle. 

The city was full of soldiers; men &om Fartbift and 
Britain, who had fought terrible Imttl^e, bared their eoars in 
l the* Porum and the Palace of the OsBsars. Learned men 
were there, Political Greece bad died; but Qreoiaii geniua 
long outUved the shock which OTorturned the state. Of 
science Greece was full, and her learned men and men weUf 
bom with genius fled to Borne. The noble minds from that 
daesio land went there, ML of thought, faH of eloquenee and 
song, running over with beauty. Bougb, mountainous 
streams of young talent from Spain and Africa flowed thither, 
jSnding their home in that great oceanic city. IHie Syrian 
Orontes bad emptied itself into the Tiber. There were tem> 
pies of wondrous splendour and richness, priests odebrated for 
their culture and £uned for thdr long deaoent. AH these 
were hostile to the new form of religion taught by Bml. 

But . the popula? theology was only mythology. It was 
separate &om science, alienated firom the life of the people. 
The temple did not represent philosophy, nor morality, nor 
piety. The priests of the popular religion bad no beuef in 
the truth of its doctrines, no &ith in the eiGloaoy of its f<Mrmft, 
Beligion was traditidn with the jpriest ; it was polioe with the 
magistrate. The Boman augurs did not dare look each other 
in the face on solemn days, lest they should laugh outright 
and betray to the people vhat was the open secret of the 
priest. 

Everywhere, as a mm turned his eye in Borne, there wa^ 
riches, everywhere power, eveiywhere vice. Did I S8»j every- 
wheaeF Ko} — ^the shadow of ricbes is poverty, and there 
was such poverty as only St Gileses Piiirish inaLondon em 
now equaL G^e shadow of power is slavery ; and there waa 
such slavery in Borne as Americeu Kew Orleans and Chariee^ 
ton cannot boaat. Bid I say there was Tice everywhere? 



Ho J m tlM »hadim of Tioo i^ma ttlirajv bning ths esim 
jlMM «f piekjr, j«0tk<s pMlaiitlin>jp(7; ih«ib i» tbD ligl&t ^Meh 
g|(i«th aot out 1^ dfty, wliich ia nsvcir wholly qnenehecL But 
MaTwy imd i^ertf akui «m i^ttw at borne in thftt eitj-,-— iaoh 
tkrexft mmwxfntf, and aiMdi lia m Mvago iands know 
mftldng i3i. If wo pat togothtir 4lio critae, 4^ gluttony, tlie 
UoentiortnieM of Now Orleaaa, New Tork, Bnis, London, 
Yieima, and add tiio military power of St Fnteraburg, we 
may kavo an approximate idea of l^e eondition of ancient 
£o«ie in the year flfty-three after Christ. Let none deny 
th0 manly tirtne, the womanly nobI«tieM, which also found a 
home therein i it waa * eity going to destruction, and 
the oaoaea <tf ita ruin were swiftly at work. 

Christianity OMne to Borne with Paul 'of Tareua. The tid- 
ings thenx^went bdbre him. Nobody knows who brought 
^lum flbit. It waa n new " superstition,** not much kndwn 
OS yei It was the religion of a blai^hemer " who had got 
omoifled between ^two others, male&otors.** ChristiKnitjr 
\/ waa then the ktest. fom of infidelity.** Paul himself came 
^uoe a prisoner, but so obseore that nobody knows what 
year he came, how long he remained, or what his ikte was. 
" He lived two years in his own hired house,'*-^that is the 
last hlatorio word which comes down to us of the grcftt 
apostle. OalhoBe traditions tell us of mif»gions to various 
places, tend then round it off with martyrdom. The ioartyr^ 
dom only is probable, the missions obviously fictitious. Tro- 
bably he was in jail' to the end of his days, when the heads- 
men ferried that great eoid ii:^ heaven ; — and very seldom 
waa it, so it seems, that he took over so weighty a freight as 
Paml made for that bark.' 

The ssil-mskei' brought the new rdUgion. It was an idea, 
and action also ; belief in men and life out of them. It had 
nothing to recommend it, only itsdif and hinu»if. Ptoul 
offered no worldly riches, no honour, no respectabilify. A 
man who joined the church'* then, did not have his name 
trumpeted im the newspapers ; did not got introduced to re- 
pntable society ; did not find his honour and respeetobili^ 
ev«i*ywh««e ^ilunitoed by t?hibt fiict. 

Cbristianitf had these things to offer,— ^soom, loathing, 
eont^pt^ hatred &om father and mothor, Irom the husband 
of the wife's bosom, — 'for probably it wa^ the wife who went 
first, it is commonly BO,~~and at last it ^ered a cruel death. 



Bot it tol4 of 9k to-mwfaw after to-tiiy } 6f li Imr In^kM^iiliAl 
the ttiittttott of Nero ; of Ana Gbd, tlw liB^iw ol att sMni ; «f 
ft kingdom <tf Hesfon, -wharo fSl ia maligjht^ inii pM^ptt (ttid 
bomiy and triiuoiih. Piul Inasielf M gi^ tasnod od) tl^ 
wkdt Bactana world, and ^ £»aid^ 
ligioci had jiul boon b;«4iiged as & Maarfiwiinwff. dbociafiaiiil^ 
waa troaoon to ih» Hebiww 6tai» ; to tliB Bon^ 
lataali form of MdeHtf. 

Bonhilen woro great enora ooBCMM4wd wiik tiho 

ChristMA dootrittfi. Ono naod only road th« <ipi<itlM o£ Paul 
to know thai But there were gteat tratha. Slie otoeaem of 
God, the brothaiitood of m«Q,tliie aoiaTa immortalii^, the »eed 
of a mtnons, bhKSMleaa, hraTe life on cairth^-^^iMe wetre Urn i/ 
gnat troths of OkriitiMiitj ; aad thicr^ were aet off « Hlfo 
aa gvaat aa the tnii&% « Ufe of bnnre mark and wauy 8df« 
denial aad aelf*aaorific«. 

!She eaxfy, naj, the eariiert Chmtiana had many an vcstitt. 
How deee wheat grov f T^th manifold aterawi and there axe 
whole cart-loada of straw for a adngle aaek of wheat .earn, 
!Ihe straw ia needfol ; wrt « grain of oom oomUl grow without 
it ; by and by» it lifatow Vbe hocaea, and pKawn% i^ota 
itrtilixea 1^ ground whenee it ohba. Ik* the grain, 
08& ; and ia se«<i«em fi» £ituie jgep ei ati eaMi, or 1vead«f«em to 
feed the liTing. 

Ohristaaaity aa an idea waa aa advaoee of Jatdaiam #nd 
HelKPfiinn. Aa a life it tranaeended cnwxytkiBg whidl tihe 
higheat mm. had dreamed of in daye l»elbte. . Me& tried to 
put it down, cracifiad Jeana, atoned liia dlaci;||^e«^ ]|»«t them ia 
Jail, scourged them, bIbw t&em witli all xnaane? of tot^mt. 
But the more. they Mew tht* fire, the more awilttly it bimied. 
Water the ^th Tidiai^ Uood, ^ young bbde of 

heroiem apringa up and bUoaaoma red: maiden IdoouMi 
whit» out of the martyr blood wh«& her 'mothwr had ahed 
^e ground ; and th^ ia a great crop, of lunry men loU of 
<7aIour. Ohrietiana smiled when tiiiey looked the raek In 
&oe } laughed at mastyrdom, aad aaad to llie tormmtora, " Bo 
you want iiadka for your block? Hereareoura. Betwixt ua^ 
and ^ ^:%«r» ia only a red aaa, and any axe maiiea » 
bride ^itongh for a aonl to go .oregr. Exodus out of 

Bgjrp' r-aneo to the promised kt&d. l*ixe is » good 

dbarim OhriaMaii Eliaa.'* 

In a fow bLUodiftd yassa that aail>maker had swept Borne ol 
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He«fc)r«iu8m t not a iem|»le remained Pagan. Eren tlie Rtatnei 
.gett eonveirted to Ohriat^l^, and Minerra became tlie Virgin 
Mary ; Yonus too^ the vow and was a Magdalene ; Olympian 
Jote was christened Simon Peter : everybody sees at Borne a 
bronse statue of Jfnpiter, older tban Paul's time, whicb is now- 
put in tbe great oatbedral and bapl^zed Simon Peter; and 
tbousands OatIi6Uos kiss the foot of what was once^' Hea' 
then Jove.'*^ The gods of Borne gave way to the carpenter of 
Kasuu^tb ; ' be was called Ood. The Christian ideas and great 
Christian life of Pan! of ITursns put all Olympus to rout. 

Then in thirteen or fonrteen hnndred years more there 
slowly got builded np the most remarkable scheme of theology 
that the world ever saw. Hebraism went slowly down | 
Heathenism went slowly down. Barbarism, a great storm 
£rom the North, beat on the roof of the Christian house, and 
it feU not '.--r-No, barbarism ran off from the eaves of the 
Christian Church to water the garden of Italy, Spain, iVance, 
G«rm8ny, England ; they wero blessed by that river of God 
which feU from the eaves. 

t But Hebraism, Heathenism, Barbarism — as forms of reli» 
v/gion— did not die all at once, they are not yet wholly dead. 
No one of them was altogether a mistake. Each of them had 
some truth, some beanly, which mankiad needed, and. there 
they must stand .fece to face with Christianity till it has ab- 
sorbed aU of their excellenciB into itself : then they wiU perish. 
Individual freedom was the contribution which German Bar^' 
barism brought, aittd we have got much of that enshrined in 
our trial by jury, i^presentative democracy, and a hundred 
other forms. Beep faith in God and fidelity to one's own 
conscience,— -^these are the great things which Moses and 
Samuel and David ond^saias and Ezra taught ; and accord- 
ingly the Old Testament lies on eviary puipit lid in all Chris- 
tendom to this day, and will not sink because it has those 
excellences. Heathenism had science, beauty, law, power of 
organization; they also must be added to the Christian civil- 
ization before Heathenism goes to its rest. We have not got 
all the good from Heathenism yet; and accordingly the 
superior culture of Christendom is based on Greek and Bo-: 
" .man classics: Fathers send thoir boys to superior schools 
that they may learn firom'the Heathen; that they may ac- 
quire strength of reasoning from Aristotle and Plato, the.> 
bravery of eloquence from Cicero and Demosthenes, and the 
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beauty of literary art firom Homer mA Horace and dophooloB 
and iSflohyltui, and tliat mighty army of genius whose trompeti 
Btir the world. IFroni many a oUme, for many an age, do 
" pilgrimi pemdve, but unwearied, throng" to Atbexia and 
Borne, to study the remaiaa of ancient art ; renmanta of tern- 
. plea are brought over the nett to every GhriBtian land, to bless 
tho Ohriatlan heart with Pagan beauty. Patient miankind 
never loses a useful, truth. 

. It is curious to look and see how little notice was taken of 
Christiamty coming to Borne. The men of pleasure knew 
nothing of the. strife betwixt the old and new ill, Paul's time } 
the poUtical economists of that day, as it seems, foresaw no 
productive power in Christianity ; the politicians took little 
notice thereof, till Nero sought to cut off the neck of Chris, 
tendom at one blow. . A hiatoriaa-<-'Bomaa all through^ in 
his hard powerfol native, but furnish^ with mM»erly Ghreek 
culture, — spoke of Christianity as "that detestable supersti. 
tion,*' which, with other ntischiefs, had flowed down into Bome, 
the common siok of all abominations. Sour Juvenal gave the 
new religion a wipe with his swift lash, dipping it first in 
bitter it^^ Pliny the younger wrote a line to the emperory 
asking how he' should treat these pestilent fellows, the Chris- 
tians, who are not afraid to die. This is sdl the notice literary'' 
Borne took of Christianity for a oenturjr 07 so. Men knew 
not the force which was going to baptize Pagan Borne with 
the Christian name. Yet in their time, while the voluptuous 
were seeking for a new pleasure, while the Stoics and Bpicu- 
reans were doubting which was the chief 'good,, while politi« 
eians were busy with troops and battles,*--there came sUentl^ 
into Borne a power which shook Heathenism down to thd 
dust ; and the great battle betwixt new and old took place, 
and they knew it not. So an old story tells that when Bome 
and Africa crossed swords in great hattle on Italian soil, they 
fought with such violence and ardour, that while &n earthquake 
came and shook down a neighbouring city they kept fightia^ 
on, and knew only their owu convulsion. So in the fifOJr 6f 
pain and pleasure, the great earthquake which threw down 
the Hebrew and Pagan Theology «reeled uiicbeedediy »W*y.** - 
Now. old Borne is buried twentf feet^ thick with modern 
IBornd f the civilization of !E!urope is Christian,—^ but a 
corjier of it where the Crescent eclipses the Ooss. Nay, in 
Lcmdon and Boston anid New York is a society of " unsocial 
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BritobCi diVidAd £ram tbe world," wMcK spreads' Abroad the 
!inifo;dii ctl And of Jeeins^md in twenty years has trauBlated 
tlie giMi]c>el of Ohyisii aad the epintlea of Paul into one hundred 
imd foftgr-^vevisn diffejrent tongues, and spread them amongst 
ttmi fKOVL the Thapies to the " fabolous Hydaspes ; " yea, firom 
lend of l^e ^orld to the other. In. eountriea alike nn^ 
|cn<iilm to the fk^lence of Strabo and Plato's dream, the worda 
of these two Hebrews have found a home : and now two hun. 
dred itndM^ty nuUioils of men worship the '(>uoified as God. 
N<tt a great isity all Europe throu^, but has a great ohuroh 
dedieated to i^t snal^inaker of TarsiiSr wlxoae journey to Bomo 
was S0 significant and JO unchrpni6led. 

What powex* there innslj have been in the ideas and the 
li£» of thoaie men, to . effect such a conquest in ' snch a tiine I 
Xt is no bonder that many ordiuary men, who know Chris* 
tisnity by Tbte and heroism by hearsay, and who think that to 
join a fashionable church is "to renounce the world,"-— it is 
no wonde* that they think; Christijwiity spread miraculoualy, 
that Qodi wrote a trnth and sowed Christianity broadcast, and, 
^men ;«^<>n|4 :not take .it without, He harrowed it into them 
by miracle. : Judging &om their consciouBness; what is th^re- 
that th^ ijxom whioh could explain the spread of Christianity, 
and the hOKtwo?' of i» man liiying his head, and his wife's and 
^fhildrQn^s he<^a, m the block for a conscientious con^ction ? 
Ponbtless they are just and trueto what is actual in tiiem. 
wives in belioTing that Christianity spread by miracle ; - and if 
a man hf» not tKml enough to trust that sou^ it ia easy to see 
how he amy .think- that. cTery great truth came by miracle. 
4^ iBsqnimanx would suppoge that a railroad oar went mi> 
r4iQulGiusly> ' 

BighWen hundred years/ "witii threescore generatioas of 
men, have passed by since Paul firat went ta Borne. What 
9^ chcuQge since then I It ia worth ^^hile to look at the ecde. 
(OAstic^ condition of Christendom at this day. The Christian 
^Oknrchk hafs very great truths, which wiil last few wer. But 
is Ik irhole it seems to me that at this day tho Chxiitsm 
(:^vae% m ji9. a i$tAte of decay. I do not mean to my tiut 
B^Hgiim ded^r^piiety and i»arality ; the ana wiU fade ont 
^ tlH» hi^yens belore they pflorish, out of man*! heart. But 
ihe power, of ihat instilulaQn. whidii u cslied ilift Chrwtiaa 
Church, the pow«r d its ^nett&ood^4<-tiuit is dSBured]^ in a 
9tate of de^y . It hss se^dxaftied itself &obl new Sdbnoe^ tiui 



fe\ifsk thoBglifc of roaiikind; £rom mw Monlity, tlie fbesii 
prttctical life of inaiikiad ; from uevr Ji«i8ti«6 ; from new IBM* 
Ifaitbropy from new Kety, It lookis bk6k for ito intpira- 
tiou. Ii» Qod ia a dead Gtod; Ito Ofarist is » erutnfied 
Christ ; all its saintB are dead men : iin tbeoiogy is a dead 
science, its Taunted mmicles onl;f of old time^ not new. 
.Paul asked for theue tiiree tlling8,•~^4ibBrfy^ eqiialityj brother* 
hood. Does the Ohristian Church ask for mj one of the 
three P It does not trust Human ''atnire in its normal ac^ 
tion ; does not look to the Hnmaix Mind for tmth, nor the 
Human Cdnsoience for justice, nor tiie Human Heart and 
Soul for love and faith. It does not trust the living Q^od« 
now revealing Himself in the fresh flowers of to-day and the 
fresh consciousness of man. It looks back to some alleged 
action in the history of mankind, counting the History of 
man better than itaan's Nature. It looks back to some filleged 
fricts in the history of God, counting those fictitious miracles 
as greater than the nature of God ; He has done His best, 
spoken for the last time ! 

In all this the whole Christum Ohurch agrees, and , is 
unitary, and thefe is no discord betwixt Catholic and Pro^ 
testant. Btit they differ in respect to the things to which 
they pay supreme and sovereign homage. The Catholic wor- 
ships the Church : that is infallible, with its biblical and 
exiara-bibHcal tradition, and its inspiration* The Boman 
Ghurck is the religion of the Catholic, He must necessarily 
be intolerant. Two writers prominent in the Catholic Churck 
of America within tlie last few months have doclared that the 
Catholic Church is just as intolerant as she always was, and 
M soon as she gets power there shall be no more freedom of 
thofught and speech in the new. continent $ she only waits for 
& hand to dutch the sword and put Protestantism to death. 
This comes mmyoi^ly ff&jna. her position. She must be sure 
that everybody is WTTong^i 

The Protestant worship Bible, with its Old Testament 
and Kew ; that is in^iUible. j%e Bible id the religion of the 
l^poteatantw, as the Chnrch is|:1ihje religion of the Catholics, 
find the Koran of the jBCahometans. T3ub is the ultimate 
ftOisroe of religious doctrine, the ultimate standard of reHgious 
practice. Here the Protectant sec\ . are unitary ; even the 
ITniversalistssnd UnitarLgma a^ree in this same thing, or pro» 
fettitodoso. 
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Then the Protestants differ about the doctrinea of thii!,t 
infallible word ; and so while one hand of Protestantism is 
olenohod on the Bible, the other is divided into a great manj 
fingers, each pointing to its own creed as the infallible iuter- 
pretation of the inJbllible word : the one pencil of white 
Protestant sunshine, drawn from the Biblo, is broken by the 
historic prism into manifold rays of antithetic colour. 

It is a great mistake for the GhristianB, as a whole, to 
maintAin that they hare nothing to leam from the Hebrews, 
the Heathen^ the Buddhists, and the Mahometans ; — though 
y the Christians are in many respects superior to these other 
•eets of the world, yet they hare much to teach us. It is a 
mistake for the Protestant to say he has nothiog to leam 
frxim the Catholic : the Catholic — ^though far behind the 
Protestant — ^has many things to impart to us. And it - is a 
mistake for the Unitarian, or Uniyersalirt, to declare that he 
has nothing to leam trom the Trinitarian and Partialist. As 
yet no one of these great world sects. Christian, Heathen, 
Hebrew, Buddhist, Mahometan, has the whole Human trath ; 
and in Christianity no one sect has the whole of Christian 
truth. 

^ But the Christian Churches have broken with Science, and 
are afraid of new thought. This is somewhat less tme of the 
Protestant than of the Catholic priesthood. They have 
, broken also with fresh Morality, and are afrtad. of that. And 
so the Christian Church to-day is very much in the same con« 
dition that Heathenism and Judaism were at the time when 
Paul first went to Borne. 

Nearly twelve centuries ago the subtle Grecian intellect 
•epaivted. from the practical sense of the western world, and 
for more than eight hundred years there were two Christian 
Churches, the Greek and the liktin. Three hundred years ago 
ft deadly blow was struck at the unity of the Latin Church. 
Since Uien there have been three Chri^ian Churches, the 
Greek, the Catholic, and the Protestant ; the two former only 
oonservatiTe, the latter also progressive, but not progressive 
in orthodoxy, progressive only by heresy, — for the Church 
earefblly cuts off the top of its own tree as soon as it is 
found to have new and independent life therein ; it falls to 
the ground, and grows up a new tree. The Catholic Church 
cut off the Protestants ; in the Protestant Church the Trini- 

y tarians cut off the Unitarians ; and now the Unitarians seek 
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to cut off tbone who have newer life than tihaLra, now«^ 

bloBBoms. 

In the ChriBti&n Church there are many chorebea. But 
there is not one that bearfl the same relation to the oirilisa- 
tion of the world which Paul bore eighteen handr»d jean 
ago. He looked forward; thej look back. He aaked liberty 
of thought and speech ; they are afraid of both. There is 
not a ChriBtian goTomment 'yhich has not some statute fofr-' 
bidding freedom of inought and speech. Even on the statute- 
books of Massachusetts, there slumbers a law prohibiting h 
man to speak lightly of any of the doctrines in this blessed 
Bible ; and it is not twenty years since a magiktrate of this 
State asked the g^rand-jury of a county to find a true bill 
against a learned Doctor of Divinity, who had written an 
article proring there was no prophecy in the Old Testament 
which pointed a plain finger to the person of Jesus of 
Natareth- 

All over Europe religion is supported by the State, by the 
arm of the law. The clergy wish it to be so, and they say 
Christianity would fail if it were not. Hence come the 
costly national Churches of Europe, wherein the priest sits on 
the cartridge-box, supported by bayonets, a drum for his 
sounding-board, and preaches in the luune of the Prince of 
Peace, having cannon-balls to enforce hia argument. What 
a ,contraat between the national Churches of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, England, and the first Church which Paul gathered 
in his prison-house, where be preached with his left hand 
chained io a soldier's right hand, " his bodily presence weak, 
and his speech contemptible." 

But there has been a great and rapid development of hu- 
manity since Paul drst came to Italy. What a change in 
agriculture, mechanic art, commerce, war, in education, po- 
litics 1 What new science, new art, new literature, has 
sprung up 1 How the world's geography has changed, from 
Eratosthenes to -Bitter 1 But the interior geography of man 
has altered yet more. The ancient poles are now in the 
modem equator. Compare the governments then and now ; 
the wars of that period ; the condition of the people. The 
Peasant was everywhere a slave at that time. Now slavery 
has fled to America — she alone, of all Christendom, fosters in 
her bosom that odious suake which has stung and poisoned 
•o many a departed State. Compare the condition of Womask. 
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The ohange liaH been unmnnso. The oompMt gnvo mftukinJ 

Ajnerica; gunpowder made a republic poseiible ; — it couid not 
hare been without that ->the printing-proBS made education 
•ocemible 1l» ererjbodj. Steam mokeB it eMj for a nation to 
Mcure the tnaterial rioheH which are indivponnable to ciriliu^ 
tion, and yet leave time for culture in the great tnaaa of men. 
How have the humanities gone forward, — freedom, oduoation, 
temperance, chastity ) coacem for the poor, the weak, the 
•baudoned. the blind, the deaf, the dmcb I Once the Chris- 
tian Church foaiered the actuaJi .humanitiea of the times. 
There was not a tomperanoe society in the world; the Church 
WT» the temperance society. There was not a peace society ; 
the Church wae the peace society : not an education society ; 
the Church opened her motherly arms to many a poor man's 
son who had talent, and gave him culture ; and he walked 
through the cathedral door into the college, thence to the 
great mountain of the world, and climbed as high aa he could 
get. Now a£ the Church is in the process of decay, we need 
special miuionary societies, societies for preventing drunken- 
neas and every rice. The function of the ancient Church has 
passed to other hands. She teaches only from memory of 
times long past. The national Churches apologize for the 
national ^ins, and defend them. In Europe the established 
clergy are seldom friendly to any movement for the benefit of 
mankind. In America it is they who are eminent supporters 
of every public enormity which the nation loves, vvilling to 
send their mother into slavery, pressing the Bible into the 
ranks of American sin. 

The Christian Church early departed from the piety and 
morality of Jesua of Naxareth. Taken as a whole it has made 
some great errors, and is now suffering the penalty thereot 
It has taught that God was finite, ajcid not infimite ; that 
man's nature was a mistake, a nature which could not be 
trusted ; it has put fictitious miracles before real law, and 
forced the heretic philosopher to confess that the Church 
was right, though theeorth did still move ; it hiis taught that 
religion was chiefly to save mankind from the wrath of Gk>d 
in the next world, not to bles* us here on earth. 

The Christiaji Churches neglect the evds of their own tima. 
To judge from the publications that have been sent forth by 
the American Churches in the last twenty years, — ^the tracts 
of the Orthodox, Baptists, Methodists, UnitarianB, — what 
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irould a vtmngor Btippoie w*« tb« grvaX sin of Americ* tt Ihif 

day P He migbt' roMl tbem all throogb and acarcely oonjec« 
ture that tbero waa a drunkard m the land ; ho woold never 
think there w»a any political oorrnption in the country ; he 
would auppoae we had moat of all to fear fW)Ui " doubt of 
theological doctrines ; " ht would not orer dream thai there 
were aa many Blares in America to-day aa there are church- 
membera. Why ia thia P Be(*auae the Churcbea have con- 
cluded that it is the function of religion to aave the aoul from ^ 
the wrath of God ; not to put down great aim here on earth, 
and make mankind better and men better off. Theae miatakes 
are the reaaon why the Chriatiao Church is in tbia proceat of 
decay . 

It does not appear that Jeaua of Naeareih separated bis 
thought from the new Science of the «ge, and aaid, " Do not 
think ; " or that be aeparated his religion from the new 
Morality of the age, and aaid, " Never reform ft vice, ob ! ye 
children of the Kingdom I " He laid hia aie at the root of 
the atnful tree luid aought to hew it down. "With him the 
problem waa to separate reUgiouB ideas and life from org&D> 
izationa that would not admit of a new growth ; to put bit 
new wine into new bottles. With Luther there was the aame 
problem- He endeavoured to make new ecclesiastical raiment 
for mankind, tired of attempts to mend and wear the old and 
ill-fitting clothes of the Church which became only worse for 
the botching. Li the present time there is the same problem : 
to gather from the past, from the Bible, from the Catholic 
ajod Protestant Churches, from J«w and Oentile, Buddkist, 
Brahman, and Mahometan, every old truth which they have 
got embalmed in their precious treasuries ; and then to reach 
out and upwards towards God, and get every new truth that 
we can, and join aU these together into a whole of theological 
truth — then to deepen the consciousness of Gt)d in our own 
aoul, and make the Absolute Beligion the daily life of men. 

Let the word Philosophy stand for the wbole sum of human 
knowledge, and be divided into five great departments, or 
aciencea, namely : Mathematics, treating of quantity and the 
relations thereof ; Physics, including a knowledge of thb 
statical, dynamical, and vital forces of matter, — mechanics, 
chemietry, and physiology in its various departments, as it 
relates to the atructure and action of the material world aa a 
whole, or to any of its several parts, mineral, vegetable, or 
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aainuJ ; Historj, embrAcing the Aoiioat of mu> «r all biB lo'* 
tcnxAl oompleutj of Dsture and in ail bis extemal complicA- 
tioo* of moTement, iadiridu*! or ooUectire ; Psjcbology, 
which inoludea all that belong* to human conaciouaneM, in- 
aiinotira, reflactivo, and Tolitivo — intellectual^ moral, affec- 
tional, and religioua ; and llieologj, which treat* of Ot>d and 
Ui« relation* to matter and man. 

The progroRBive welfare of man demands (i free develop* 
ment in all these five department* of aotivitj. All those 
•ciencec are equally the prv>duction* of the buman spirit and 
equally amenable to the mind of man, which oolleot*, clasnu 
flea, and •tudiea both fact* of obftoryation and of oonacioua- 
nes*. 

To make a *]>ecial application of thi* doctrine— the reli- 
gion* welfare of man require*, as it* condition, freedom to 
study the fact* of observation and conaciousnes*, and to form 
such a scheme of Mathenmtic* and Physic*, of Hiotory, Psy- 
chology, and Theology, a* will correepond to hi* general 
spiritual development and hi* Bpecial religiouB development. 
If a man, a nation, or mankind, lacks thiis freedom and accepts 
•uch a scheme of these science* as doe* not fit hie spiritual 
or religious condition, then there i* a contradiction in hi* 
consciousness ; and there i* no peace until he has cast out 
the discordant element and so established unity. 

At the present day in Protestant Christendom, philosopher* 
study the first four disciplines with entire freedom. No 
mathematician feels bound to stop where Archimedes, Newton, 
or La Place finished hi* career ; no naturalist check* his 
steeds at the goal set up by Von Buch, or Hippocrates ; the 
historians and metaphysicians voyage beyond the Hercules' 
Pillars of Thueydides and Aristotle, not fearing to sail the 
seas with Ck)d- It is universally admitted by the students 
of truth that all these sciences are progressive, amenable to 
perpetual rerision ; and that in all of them the human mind 
is the final umpire. The inquirer look* for the facts, their 
law, their meaning, and their use. There is no artificial norm 
established beforehand to which the mathematician, n&tnralist, 
historian, or metaphysician must make all things agrecv. 
There is no Procrustes' bed in any of these four sciences 
whereon to torture ideas. 

In Catholic countries the case is often different ; the 
B>oman Church hinders the progress of «ach of these sciences 
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• — eren the Mathenutioa »o fiu m ih*t treati of the raliition 
of qtiuvtitiea, m the E*rth ftnd Sun for example — bj pro* 
bibiting freedom of thought and apeech ; thia Church haa 
estabUahed its own artificuLl ncfnn, the atandard meaaure of 

all acieootj 

Iji Protestant oountriea, it ui commotily thought, or at 
least alleged, th^t Theology ia ao exception to the genorai 
rule which oontTola the other acienoe* ; that it it not pro* 
greaaiTe, ' not amenakble to pei'potuaJ reriaion ; therein the 
hunmn mind ia not the final umpire ; that it i.a a divine 
acienoe, the facta not derired from humaQ obaerration and 
conaciouaneaa, but miraculooaly communicated to maiL Ac- 
cordingly, the men who contr-ol the Popular Theology and 
oocupj most of the pulpits of theae countriea, aooept an old 
aysiem of opiniona which doe* not cx^rrespond to the general 
conaciouaneat of enlightened men at tKia day. Thia obaolete 
Theology ia aet up either aa religion itaelf, or elae aa the in- 
diapena&ble condition of religion. Thua the religioua, the 
inorai, and indeed the general apiritual derelopment of man* 
i^ind, ia much ret&rded. Ntiy, the theologiana oflen claim 
c|minent domain over the otliter acienoea, inaiating that the ^ 
li&tur&list, the hiatorian, and uhe metaphyaician ahall conform 
to their arti^ial aiandard, and interpret facia of obeerration 
and of conaciouaness ao aa to correapond with their wkimaical 
dreams ; *o that now the greiiteat obatacle which liea in the 
way of human progreas ia the Popular Theology. 

In the time of Jeeiui and Paul the apiritUAl progreaa of ^^ 
nmnkind was hindered by the theological concluaions and 
ritual forms of prerioua generations. What was the result 
of hard thinking and manifold effort on the &ther'a part was 
accepted by the aons aa u foregone concluaion, aa a Finality 
in religion. So the aona inherited their father's thought, but 
not his thioLi 'ig, and made his religioua form the aubatitute 
for religious life on their own part. If we turn up the the- 
ologies and rituals of ante- Christian antiquity in two worda, 
we may aay that at the time of Jeaus and Paul Heathenism 
and Hebmiam hindered the apiritual derelopment of mankind. 
The wheels of the human chariot, deep in a rut, had reached 
the spot where the road ended ; the wheels must be Ufted 
out, and a new highway made ready, reaching further on. 
The religious problem of - the human race then was to aepaj^ 
ate the human spirit from the Mistakes and Brrors and Sina 
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«f tb* piwi, and feraJuihiiaf [tmlt with ail tb« good of old 
tiniM, to pw IbrwM-d to mw tnumph. Tb« old botilm 
w«rc« mup^j, tk«r« mvat b« nvw viiui, Hid that put into n«w 
bottkiii\ Tb* atlsmpt to wir* thb probleiB wm th« greaiMt 
r«ToluiicQ which the world •mr mw. What deatrttciion wu 
tbert of th« old ^ TIte flam* of old nrtbolofiM, Imming to 
Mh<M, lioksd at tk« start of heaTen. wh*t oonstruction waa 
tkare alno I- Tha ** Chv^itian Thaologj " and tha " Chnurtian 
Ghurch " mn tha moat ramarkabla orfaniiation of thong hti 
and mm which tba world haa arar M«n. 

At tya day tha dTfliaad world ia dirided into five graat 
world-aaota haviny aaoh a apaoial Fonn of Raligion, all of 
Caucaaian origin, ooming aithar from the Baoacrit or the 
Hebrew atoek, — ^tha Brahmana, the Buddhi&ta, the Jewa, 
the MahoKietana, and the Christiana. Tbcj are now in 
a atnte of territorial eqailibriam, neither gaina mnoh upon 
the other bj meant of theolofiea} oonTeraion. Boon after 
the death of Baddhai Jeaua, and Mahomet, their reapeotire 
Forma of B^ligion epread with great rapidity. For many 
oantariea there baa bean no national oooTeraion. In three , 
hundred yeara Chriatendom probably haa not eonTorted aa 
many thouaand Heathen to it a own mode of belief. The 
Chriatiana conquer, they do not conTert, the barbariana in 
aithar hezuiaph««. 

Theea fiTe great world^^eota embrace perhapa eight hundred 
million men ; and with them Ideology, where studied at all, ia 
commonly studied in fetters. Just now the spirituaJ pro- 
greaa of the world ia moat promoted by the Chriatiaat. 
This comes partly fh^m the aaperiority of their Form of Bie- 
ligion ; but partly alao frcm th« youth and superior rigour of 
the Leading nations of Cimstendom. But here also the pro- 
graaaiTe power is quite unequally diatributed. Cimstendom 
is tarc^um into three great aecta, namely, the Oreak, the Latin, 
and the Teutonic Churchea. 

I. Tha Greek Church finds most of its followers in the 
Qreek and Sdaronic nat^oaa, and thus serrea to unite the 
oldeet 82mI t^ie oaweet finnilies of Christendomu 

The Qraaka, tha aad remnants of a nation long since de- 
oayad, have now little infiuenoa on the religious derelop- 
meat of the world. For a thouaand years paat the deacend- 
ants of the Basils and Cyrils, of Chiysoatom and Athaoasiut, 
of Qrigen and the Cleanents, hare done nothing for the 



raiiigkmt, or int»Il«ctnAl, Mlraoee of dUMte^Aom. O^aim 
fleM from natioiui in thotr d«taf» and deoaj. p r — mt 
th« GhrMka weein to tsA no ooBtndiefcion in ih«iT oonaeiou*- 
MM botween ih* iheoU^iiMJ do«ih»M of their Cknrok aod 
%h» roligions in*tinot», or iiiUUcciaAl eoBTieiioiiB, of ibo in^ 
diriduAl Chrurtaaa. Tboj uaprodoetiTe, ganeratinf no 
new reUgioas MDtimgsDtc, no ttmw thftolofieal ideaa. Too (ar 
gone to be ooxuMsrratiYe, tbaj do not eron rcftrodum Jibe 
works of tb« aacient maatera of Gbhatiaa tbovigbt or Cbria- 
ti»Q feeling. AtKaaaaiua would be more a atranger in bia 
oim Aiexmodria tban in any oily of the weat. Cbryaoetom 
ifl better known at Berlin tban Bjaantaum. The ebvKbea 
wbicb once boaated that they bad " the cbaira off the A.poa. 
tlea " are now indebted to the <diarity of London and Boston 
for the Bpiatlea if Paul and Jamea, eren for ooaniaon bem^wa 
to ait on. Eren the manuaeripta of the Bible and of the 
Faiben baTe followed the Star of Baopire wbiluh staada atill 
in the weat. Superstition takea the plaee of genini ; and 
doting Qreeoe aeenta aa incapable of intelleetaal and religioua 
originality aa of political freedom. There ia an old age of 
nation* aa of men. Moat intellectual of nafcioiia, the golden 
moutba of Homer and Cbryaoatom were fed at her boeom ; 
Bocratea and Ajietotle, Origen and Athanaaiua, are her 
children. Bhe baa rocked fba olaaaie and Okriatiaa eirilixa. 
tion in her cradle. Let the world'a benediction fall on that 
aged bead. 

The Sclaronic population ia not yet hr rikosgb adraneed in 
ciriliaation to bare any influence on the Theology of Cbria- 
tendom. Borne of thia atock are membera of the Latin 
Oburch ; the raat majority are of the Oreek eommtmion. To 
tbeae aixty or eighty miUion men the Gaar ia an incarnate 
God. Ho ia their liring Law, their liring Ooepel too, 
auperior to all conatitutiona of the Stake ; to all traditiona, 
written, or only remembered, of the Obnreh ; to ail aapira- 
tiona and intaitioa»a of tbe indiridnAl aaaa ; amenable onlj to 
the dagger of tbe aaaaaain. lu theological and military 
affiaira be commanda with equal aadaoty ; and with tike aame 
aubmiaaivenaaa hia alavea obey, fiia will ia at*\e tbe atand- 
ard for tbe length of the pneat'a beard, the feaee of tbe 
cannag, and-the doctrinea of tbe eateciiiasa. He ia tbe unS- 
Teraal norm of fiuth and praotioe, tbe gveafc fng^eman <^ the 
BclaTonic family ^ aixty or eighty ipi]Unm« etrong. Oriental 
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fiitsltam prepondermtea in tbe immoreaible Rutaian Charcb. 
There i« a mecbftnioAl adberenco to tbe Bjtantine forma of 
worvkip. Tbo old ritaal b retained, tbe old tjmbol respected. 
But tbo nation baa not pbilosophical coriontj enougb to 
Btudy and oomprebend tbe old, nor biotorical interest auf- 
ftcient to republiab, or read, tbe ancient ma* ten of ita own 
Cborcb; i>till leaa inatinctiTe religioua life enoagb to produce 
new aentimeuta iu tbe form of my-aticism, new ideaa in tbe 
abape of diawentient Tbeology, or new actiona in tbe guiae of 
&eab, orig^inal morality. Witb tbe people, tbe ceremoniea of 
tbe Cburcb and obedience to tbe Osar, pa«a for religion ; witb 
tbe Rmall claaa of educated men tbe cold negationa of tbe 
Prencb mind in tbe eighteentb century, are taken for pbiloao- 
pby. ' Tbe nation ia atiU annk in aemi-barbariam. Here and 
tbere a few great minds, like tbe rivera of tbe empire, emerge 
from tbia swamp and aweep on in grand majestic course. 
Tbere ia probably but little contradiction between tbe reli- 
gioua instinct of tbe people and tbe eccleaiastical forme impoaed 
tbereon. There ia no new, normal Busaian Science — Mathe- 
matics, PbysicB, History, Psychology — ^to conflict witb tbe 
abnormal Theology inherited from Bytantium. Tbe chief 
characteristics of the Russian Church are CEarism and Immo- 
bility — it is so steadfast that it nerer aeema to stir. 
But let no man mistake— tbere is no stillness to a young 
nation's mind, tbe root grows under-ground before the blade 
appears. In time of peace Russia controls Europe by ber 
diplomacy, in time of war by ber bayonets. When she can- 
not win a battle sha can buy the result of victory. Doubt- 
less these expectant conquerors of Europe— nay, ita present 
masters — will one day bavn a religioua consciousness of their 
own, with sentiments, ideas, and actions new and original. 
When Cssar and Tacit i.s wrote of the Germans, who foresaw 
ae Lutbers and Schleiermacbers that were to come P Nay, 
in tbe time of Henry VIII. subtle Erasmus knew nothing of 
the religions America soon to be bom of that English mother. 

n. The Ijatin Church includes a small part of the Sola- 
Tonic tribes in the north of Europe ; the Celtic in Ireland 
and Scotland ; a portion of the Teutonic in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and tbe Low Countries ; and the Romanic tribes in 
tbe south and we«t of Europe— the Italo- Romans, the His- 
pano-Romans, and tbe GaJlo- Romans — with their descend- 
ants in America and other quarters of the globe. A few 
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oihor diadplet of the laAin Okurch are eeattered up and down 
the world, bnt thej may be ooglected in a aketich ao brief as 
thia. 

The SolftToxuc, Celtic, and Hiapano-Bomanio membera of 
the Latin Church, at preaent, exerciae no oonaiderable aptrit- 
ual inflnenoe on the world. Thej affect Chnatendom cbieflj 
bj their brat<e numbera and brute work, l^e Celtic and 
Bpaniah populationa are plainly in a state of decay ; they can 
only look back with pride to the d»yi when Ireland and 
Spain were the intellectual gardena of Europe ; or fbrward to 
the time when the remuanta of thoae once umoua tribea akall 
mingle their blood with thu fireah life of othe^ familiea still 
rigorona with new fire, and ao ahall add their tribute to the 
great atream of humanity now apreading ao rapidly orer the 
western continent and the ialanda of Ute aea. The impo- 
tence of the Hiapano-Bomanio population haa been demon- 
atrated by the experience of the last three hundred yeara. 
Both Europe and America are witneaaea to the aad £act. 
When Oerroany inrented the printing-preaa, Spain aet up 
the Inquiaition. Dr Faoatua and Torquemada are typea of 
the two na.tiona. Spain haa not added a thought to the 
world's oonaciouaneas since Ferdinand and laabella, hj the 
butchery of their aubjecta, won from the Pope the title of 
" Catholic." In AxoOTica the Bpaniah famiiiee hare spread 
only aa the simoom in Africa, bringing storm and desolation. 
The Theology of the lAtin Church is a curae in South 
America and Mexico. Loving the Inquisition, it hates the 
printer and the schoolmaster : bnt like the ruins of Perae- 
polis, it retains the great sculpture of ancient times. 

Italy is Catholic in name and form. But the Italians and 
the Greeks present us the same spectacle, with a difference 
only in the degree of national decay ; a Tartar troop haa sub- 
jugated Greece ; Bomanic Turks rule Italy in her decline, 
the diaaolution Aqt so complete as yet. Four great Italian 
uarigators made America knows to the world. But the con- 
tinent alipped through the fingers of Italy. Genoa, Flor- 
ence, Venice own not an inch of American soil. The tongue 
of Columbus and Cabot is not the language of a town in the 
new world. There is no Italian Church in the western hemi- 
sphere : yet New York haa better Italian newspapers than 
Bome or Naples, Florence or Venice. Italy haa added little 
to the world's thought since a Boman Pope forced Galileo to 
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canniioh aii^ deny Ute movomeut of the world ; " and yet it 
movw," ]mirmg Pop« und Rome and Italy behizKi MiLrtiii 
Luther fled out of the " CKristiiui Capital," disg^Btod with 
1^.6 hMthtannn he mw. Italy affoeta the world by bor pa«t 
hiatory, her axkcaeut art, and h&r litoraturo of beauty. 
The prflBt)g« of the proud city has Btill a chfijrm for Chnitian 
tsod far eultoTod mmn. The worki of Leonardo, Angclo, 
B«ph«el, Domenichtno, Titian, — when will they die f The 
laureb of Dante, Petrarch, and Taimo lose not a leaf ; what 
thunder khali aooroh the crown on the browp of LurretixM 
and Virgil, or blast the beauty of the Boratian mnse ? 
Bome, the widow of two ci'rilizatioii.&, sitB there on the Bbore 
of the Tiber, ead, yet magniiiconlly beantiful ; she heixn in 
her boeoiin the relics of heathen and ChriRtian martyrK. but 
with atheistic feet trsmplee the aabea of her own Tictinm, 
martyri not Lesa noble. The dust of Amaldo da Brescia, and 
of mauy a noble eoul, yet cries out of the Tiber against her. 
Ignoble sons, a populace of j^riests, at her feet consume 
their breawd. Austria and France court and insult her by 
turns. The Queen-Mother, she has lost her power. 

Yet piety still treads the aisles of ih^ Italian Church ; but, 
atfte, it- is the medissral piety which tolls bells, fasts, sings 
antique psalms with a half^manly Toiee, prays, and gives 
fthns, but dares not think, nor woitk, nor do justly and walk 
nuuily with its GKmL Popeism is to Italy what Csarism is to 
Biusda — only the Italiaai, more thoughtful, hates the hand 
that rules. 

In the educated claasee s^pticism seems chiefiy to prevail \ 
the negations of the French and Bngiish Philosophers of the 
last oentury. Able men reproduce the thoughts of Aristotle 
and Aquinas. The bold voice of German philosophy is 
echoed from the Sorbonae at Paris, and a feeble note of the 
echo reaches the domos of Italy. Little new philosopby gets 
•poken there. Who supposes the educate ^^'^"117 believe 
the Theology they profess, or trust the ritual and sacrament 
which they administer F U is plain there ia a odntradiction 
in the oonscdouaness of tlxe Italian Church. Thare seems a 
negKtioB of the eubstanee of religion, and an afiirnuution of 
Ofoly its fonn. Italy does nothing to advanee the Theological 
ScicKiee o( the world, or to diffuse a fiarrer form of religion 
amongst mankind ; the Roman Church, the medissval Night- 
mare of the Caucasian nhoe> presaes her in har sleep. Sixall 
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iho Teuiotiio raoo cpreikd over Itaiy, a« tko SclaTouio over 
Greeo« ; iho " B^rbaruui " possom those crop* of Murioni 
%ri ? Who can any what «h&Ll cuccood an effete race of menP 

In the ec«l«Biaiiiica] oondiiion of Franco, there ui the aaine 
wavering to and fro, which has lung distingniish&d all ike ac- 
tion of thia Ghkllo- Romanic people. Binoe the Refontnatioa, 
her course has been fearfuUj inconBigtent. The Protestant 
Theology oame to France in ih« form of CaWinism The 
political character of that form of religion, so inimical to 
royalty and all centralimiion of power, made it hat«ful to 
tbe monarchic politiciam, eren Francis I. regarding it as 
hostile " to aU ■oonarchj, dirine or human ;" its severe 
morality, it» devout earnestQess and simplicity, were detest* 
able to the wealthy nobles. But it was welcomed by the 
manufacturing; and mercaotile ckksses, and gained for a time 
such privileges aa even Oa/LhcUcisin did not possess. But 
the Protestant star set in a seA of blood. Now Fraofe is 
more TiltrHSGoontane in its ch&radter tlian ever aince the days 
of Chauoelkir Oerson. In all things the nfttion fluctuates ; 
now with loud aocLaim the pitblic declase ibe unalienable 
B.if bta of Mao, artd seek to build thereon a Human State ; 
theu, with aedamations yet louder, they welcome a despotism. 
One diay they deify • courtesan as €k>ddes8 of B/t*»nn, then 
turn and worship the Pope, and then eiathrone Louis !NApo- 
loon as Emperor. 

Ai this day France seems to i*eproduoe the phenomena of 
the Lower !^pire. Paris is a modem Byzantium — the pe- 
riod of decadence appears to have begun. Bat there is in> 
telleciual activity, profound, varioitt, and rersii'tile; no n%tion 
had ev&r such talent for clearskees of tight, accuracy of dis- 
erimination, aad attractive nieety (d elBtement. Not be- 
wildered a« the Germans by ^e refinemeat of sitbtietT, the 
Yreat^ Baind aeea and reports the real disfciftctioxui Luwever 
uiee. But xto nation has a more divided ixmscicmsneM. 
Catholieism is the reoigion of the Btaie ; with the wealthy 
aad edueaited oIamm of men it seems to be only a state- re- 
ligion, a mei>e spec^a^le, as remote from their oonrictioBs ai 
the heathenism of B<ome from the mind of Cireeio and Geaar. 
The priests forget the leasoca of Boasuet, and are B<»m«a 
rather than G^Uic, so medieBval in their teadenciea. But 
the philesopheFS — the historians, naturaliiita, metapbyaieittns, 
eooDOattists, — what is their rdigicm ? The two ettremec of 
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tpeculfttion are united in the consciousnosB of tho nation, 
which ftcoeptfl alike HelvetiuB and Tho^-as h, Kompis. France 
doM nothing to remove the contradiction from the mind of 
ChrtBtendom ; nay, ahe incroaaes the trouble by developing 
each extreme. The " Eclectic Philosophy " of modem France 
dofia not appear as yet in the Theology of thie moat elaetio 
nation. 

Yet at this time Prance haa a groat influence on the mind 
of Christendom. The powerful Catholic party reprinte the 
old masters of thought, expounds the history of times gone 
by, not forgetful that ncholasticism — which sought to recon- 
cUe the history of the Ohxirch with the nature of man — was 
borne in her bosom. Catholic France has more intellectual 
life than all the other Bomanic races, and does great service 
to iiiankind. Abelard and Descartes were her children. But, 
alaSf her theological function is only conservative, not creative, 
not even criti<'Al. The clean and the unclean are equally 
taken into her ark, and equally honoured while there. 

The philosophical party influence the world by their sci- 
ence, history, and letters ; the rich wine of Germany is here 
clarified, decanted, and made ready for populur use. But en- 
lightened France does not study Theology. Few important 
works in that science have got printed there since the " Great 
Encyclopedia" made its appearance, and smote Theology to 
the ground. The Bible is printed in France as in England ; 
it is atndied in Germany. The philosophers do little to 
mediate between Sceptism- — which stops with d'Holbach, or 
Voltaire — and Superstition, which seeks to believe what is 
unpos«ili>l« and because it is impossible. It is a strange phe- 
nomenon that there should be a " new advent of the Virgin 
Mary" in France at the same time M. Comte publishes his 
*' System of Positive Philosophy," making " a new Supreme 
Being" out of the mass of men, all of them deemed merely 
mortal ! The old defences of the Popular Theology are re- 
published ; but of what avail are they to men who have read 
Bayle and the Enoyclop^die ? At one extreme of society, the 
Jesuits rerive the Theology of Thomas Aquinas; at the other 
extreme there is the foremost Science of the age. ^Religion 
never fiuls from the heart of a nation — ^but when the The- 
ology which is taught in the name of reUgion, and as the 
indispensable condition thereof, is at variance with the con- 
rictiona of every ehlightened man ; when it is not believed 
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by tho pricBtB who teaoh it more than by the phflosophers 
■who will not smile at it, — why, the rcligiouB development of 
the nation in attended with the greateet difficulties. 

The Latin Church has disciples in the Teutonic family— 
among Scandinavians, Gtrmans, and Anglo-Saions. But they 
are chiefly found in those countries where the government is 
most despotic, or where the inl^llectual activity of the people, 
even of the learned, is tho feeblest. The cruel persecution of 
the Irish Catholics, so loiig and t,o ByetematicaUy carried on 
by the British govemmerit, converted men and women of 
Protestant families to the faith of the patient and heroio 
sufferers. Of late years some cf the most pious and most 
learned men of England — so it seems to one at this distance 
— have gone back to the bosom of the Latin Church. Doubt- 
less there is much in that Church which the English Estab- 
lishment has unwisely left behind. The relapse of English 
Churchmen to Catholicism shows at least that there ic some 
life and a real desire for piety and religious tranquillity in that 
least Protestant of the new Churches. Within twenty yeare 
past the Catholic Theology has had coDLsiderable influence on 
the English mind. 

The Scandinavian, Dutch, and Belgio Catholics have little 
appreciable influence on the mind of Europe at this day. 
The intellectual activity of these nations does not appear in a 
Catholic form. Perhaps it would hot be possible to mention 
a Catholic book published in these countries during the pre- 
sent century, which has had any appreciable influence on the 
thought or feeling of Europe. Yet in Belgium there is con- 
siderable religioiia life ; at this distance it appears the most 
religiously Catholic country of Europe. 

Amongst other Catholics of th^ Teutonic family there is 
more intellectual activity. Yaluable books relating to Ca- 
tholic Theology are published in the G^«rman tongue. He- 
brew and Christian antiquity is carefully studied ; much 
thought goes to the exposition of the Scriptures, to the study 
of ecclesiastical history. An attempt is made by able and 
learned men to reconcile the Catholic Theology of the Middle 
Ages with the most advanced speculations of Kaskt jmd Hegel. 
Among the G^erman Catholics of the present century there 
are the honourable names of Jahn, Hug, Wessenber^, Mohler, 
Movers, Staudenmaier, and others of perhaps equal merit, who 
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would be lUi honour to Any nution. Books full of roli^ous 
life ftleo oome up from iho frvah conRcnounrnwi of mtm, — both 
mystical and praotical. Tho I^Atin Church BocmB to havo 
more inteUoctual and religioua life in the fx>uiitn' of MArtin 
Luther than elwowhero in tho world. But still the new 
thought, th© new f^Miling which oontroln the Teutoaiic popula- 
tion !■ far firorn Oathobc. The mfW rehfpoui life — fnyniical 
or pnuTticai — is not Roman. Tho Ghsrman O»tholic move- 
ment of Konge only w©ak«m« the Latin Church. Of the nit 
eminent Catbolicn just named, half arc obvionaly hppetical ; 
two of them have been put in the Index. Intellectu»J acttrity 
is the deadlicBt foe of the K<OTnan Church and its mediarral 
divinity. Any attempt to reconcile her Theology with the 
Science of the nineteenth century must needs end, an the 
SchloasticiRm of the Middle Agee, in the oonriction that tho 
tyo are natural opposibes. 

It is idle to Buppose the Latin Church cam acoopi anything 
new and good fr-om the m'ience of these times. Her only 
Btrength is to Ht<and still ; if fche nioTes she must pierish : 
" infAllibie," Immobility and Intolerance are the indispensable 
conditions of her existence. The Proteatantu may learn from 
the CfttholicB as the Christians from the Jews and the 
Ileatbens ; but it is not possible for the Catholics to learn 
from the Proteetants — -more than for the lleatheoi, or the 
Hebrew, to take any new truth from the Christiaos. 

Celtic and othckr disciples of the Latin Church appear in 
the portion of America settled by the Teutonic popnlation. 
They have influence only by their numbers and gregarioui 
ftctioa. The iaity are subordinate to the clergy, who are the 
lowest, the most ignorant, filthy, and oppressive Kiinisters on 
the coDtineot, and as elsewhere, studiously keep the people in 
darkness and th^ most tdavish subjection. The Latiu Church 
has lost none ef her intolerance and despotism by removing 
to America ; Learning nothing and forgetting nothing, shft 
•till clasma the right to cut off the bead of heresy with th« 
sword. She only wants the power. The toorthless old lion 
of the Bkedi»val wilderness, his cbtws pared off, roams nkroeA. 
iai the aew w<H'ld ; he jouroeys in " clippers," in steamboats, 
in railway cars; loc^ at the ballot>bax, &«e school, the 
Dewspapera, and the Bible, hatiixg them all. Now and then 
he roam afW the eld Oekshion ; but no Inqimition ecltoes hit 
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voice. He has no (.loptb, no claws ; in not a dai^erou« beMt. 
Jle lored European SlftTcry ; he loToa alao Ajmerican SlaTarj' { 
and equally hatea a negro and a acholar. 

A great lido of immif^ration net* coutinuallj to AiDcrica. 
It is v-hioflj Catholica ■who corae, nmnj pious and holy men 
among them with whom their Theology i« the retult of con- 
viction, at least of satisfied eiperiencc ; many are i^orant, 
low, and unfor^anat<s men, who are Catholics from poaition, 
they cannot yet go alone in religion, and wish a priest with 
assumed authority to guide, or push, or drive them. Fear of 
the priest and of hell ii the hangsman's knot to hold them in 
order. But many arc Catholics in Europe from indifforenc« 
or from fear. In America they ceaao to be Ga.tholica. Tf 
the immigrants from Catholic countrij^a in the present cen- 
tury, with their deacendnuita, amount to four roillious — a 
moderate estimate — then it ap];>earB that out of thirteen per- 
anns who were reputed Catholics in Europe, or are actually 
bom of such, not four remain in the communion of the Ca- 
tholic Church of America. 

In the Latin Church, as a whole, little is done to recon- 
cile the actual consciouaneas of men with the trtwlitionAl The- 
ology. Scotus Erigena tAught that " all authority which is 
not confirmed by right reason seems to be weak ; " " accord- 
ingly we must resort t/O reason first and authority afterw^inla." 
The Scholastic movement may be dated from these words, 
whereon Erigena stood well nigh alone ia hia time. Now 
the aim of the Latin Church — nay, it aJways has been — is 
to subordinate Man to the Church, reaaon to the tradition of 
the past, or the caprice of the present : accordingly she does 
not allow her disciples to study any one of the sciences in the 
normal manner, with perfectly free individuality of spirit. 
Hence she aims to control the intellectual convictions of man- 
kind, making her medisral oatechiaxD the norm of all ncienoe. 
To this end she endeavours to keep the mass of her people 
uneducated, for " ignorance is tbe mother of devotion " such 
as she requires ; ao she hatea the free achool and the f^^e 
pulpit and the free press. She hampers the learned class uf 
men and prohibits them from publishing their individual 
opinions ; and hinders them from reading the books which 
contain the new sentiments and ideas of the timea The 
bosom of this Church feeds the most odious tyrannies of the 
age. Her clergy — with honourable ez.ceptiona — Are the aUies, 
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the ft<ivi»(ir«, jand thp tools of tho tormentor; and doBprve tb© 
»corn ftjad lo&thin^ of tho people whom they deceive, beguile, 
ajid opproBB. Tho name of Jenuit in all coun trios h&B won a 
ivputfttion which no class of men ever had before. In America 
the manap;f(re of the Cati^olic pulpits, with their Bubordinaten, 
favour the moot iuiqiritious moaBiirea of BpaniBh cniclty, or of 
our own Anglo-Saion hard-hoart^dnooB. It is Bad to see the 
well-moaning, but ignorant, disciploB of thia Church in America 
exploitered by a twofold Jesuitry — Romish prioBts unfeigTiedly 
despotic, and AmericflJi politiciaiVB protending to democracy. 
But I doubt not there are in the United States individual ' 
priestB of Bound learning, of true and beautiful philanthropy, 
of natural piety. Borne have been bom here, others have 
found in repubbcan and Protestant America the asylum which 
the old world could not offer. In Europe there are many 
such scattered abroad in the humble offices of the Church. 
Nay, sometimes they find their way to a lofty place Such 
men m a Church which suits their consciousness break the 
bread of humanity from house to house. Long aficr Chris- 
tianity became one of the religions of the world there were 
truly religious men and women who found rest for theijr souLi 
in Hebraism or Heathenism, in the faith of their father*. 

The last great sect may be called the Teutonic Church, 
distii^guiahed by its Protest against some of the doctrines of 
both its predecessors. CatholiciBm is the religion of the Ro- 
manic families of Christendom ; Protestantism of the Teutonic 
families. The lore of free individuality, which has always 
distinguished this great family of men, began its opposition to 
lb© Latin Church more than sia hundred jeitn ago. From 
Dutch Peter of Bruis, in the twelfth century, to Swabian Dr 
BtrauBs in the nineteenth, the roost powerful religious op- 
ponents of the ancestral Theology of Christendom have been 
of the Teutonic stock. Even the French an ti- Catholicism of 
the last century was of English origin, and went over the 
Channel to make its fortune. 

Protestants there are of other fsmilies scattered about in 
all comers of Christendom. But those of the Sclavonic and 
Ugrian families in the Bast of Europe, of the Tarious Bomajaic 
tribes in the South and West, have now little influence on the 
mind of Christendom^ and may be neglected in this brief 
sketch. But the services of those tribes, in the cause of re- 
ligious freedom, should not be forgot. The world ought to 
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remembor that, Bpifcc of eihnologirtil diycrnitie*, knmiin nature 
is Btdl the Ba.m(>, loring the true, the beautiful, tbe juat, the 
holj, (uid the good ; that Jesua and Paul were Jeira ; that 
Orvgon wai) an Aloiandnan Oreek ; that Pelagiua waa a Celt ; 
that Spain borp Brn etuH m her boaom ; that France waa the 
mother of John CtuvLn ; that Italy gave birth to Occhino, the 
bocini, and manj of their kin; tkat John Haaa and Jerome 
of Prague, though lighting their lacnpa at a Teutonic apark, 
were yet of another family : that SclaToniana in Poland and 
Mongol U^^ana m TranBylvania afforded fympathy and abetter 
to men who fled thither, centuries ago, with the Ark of the 
Covenant of religious freedom in their handm. Still the 
territorial home of religious freedom in modem timea, and 
the eminent love of free individuality in religion, belong dia- 
tinctirely to the vanouB tribes of the Teutonic family. They 
may be divided aa before into 8oandinaviana, Qctrmana, and 
Anglo-Sainna. 

The religious aentiments and theological doctrinee of the 
Scandinavians have little influence on the apiritual development 
of tbe other nations of Chriatendom at present ; and ao in thia 
aketch they may be paeaed by, not without gratitude for the 
obatinatc heroism which went from the North with Giutama 
AdolphuB and secured eiiatence to Proteatantiam in the centre 
of Europe when Jesuitism and royalty clutched at ita life. 
The Germans and Anglo-Sasona require further and extended 
notice : for one of them is the moat ipeculatiTe and ecicntific, 
and the other ia the moat practicaJ people that can be found 
anywhere in the history of mankind ; and both have a deep 
and wide influence on the aSaira of Cknatendom at thia day. 

In Germany the natural religiousneaa of th.t people haa 
been much hindered by the political circuroatanoea of the 
•ereral Statea. The frequent wan that ainoe the daya of John 
Hubs have diatorbed the land, Vhich ia the battle-fii^d in the 
long conteat between ancient bondi^ and modem freedom ; 
the oppreasive character of the local gOTenxments ; the eoole- 
aiaatical routine, eatabliahed bj the State uxd enforced with 
the bayonet ; the restrictions of industrr in mr^Dy forma — 
all tend to hinder the development of religion in the people, 
and still more in the moat enlightened clasaes of the nation. 
But aeriouB and most profound and moat varied attempte have 
been made by thia people to reconcile human oonaciouaneu 
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vitk thm tradititmikl Ideology of tb« Oiriatian Cbnrrh. In 
•ome UnirerBitiM Tb«o)o|^ is studied with ibc Mime freedom 
M tb>c oihaor Mienoe*. Oermanj ii the on]^ oountrj of Chris- 
t«ndoB whera this Qne«n-mother of Bcienoe is troAtod vith 
•ueh resp«ot. Paul and J anas are regarded as men, not as 
babies. The mind of the G^ermans has some qualities well 
fitted to soire the theological problems of the age. Intnitire 
to a great degree, as their orig-inalitj in manj departments 
abnndaatij prores ; deeply religious bj nature, as the ante- 
Christian nodes of worship made plain to Roman Tacitus, and 
as the nyvtioism of ths nation has shown erer since the days 
of Saint Bonifhcius ; rreatire and imaginatiTO as do other 
natioB has erer been,— a fact prored bj the wide-spread and 
characteristic national music, by the rich and rarions bterature 
of the ediuMkted, and still more by the legends and songs, the 
wild flowers of imagination, which have spning up from th« 
b<>feoni of the people, as the Forget-me-not, the Violet, the 
Daisy, and maiiifold HeatLb from their meadows and moun- 
tains, for the creatire im»{^l>:iation seeips as untTersal in the 
people as the plastic forms ^f vegetation in Nature ; laborious 
and patient, so that their scholars are the most numerous and 
learned that the human raee erer bore ; cosmopolitan and 
uniTeraal to a degree now J^ttm^^i possible to the anrient 
Greeks, oounting nothing unole«n because it is common, no> 
thing inacceasiblc because lof^ and hard to come by, and 
nou|^ht barbarian howerer foreign ; subtle in discrimination ; 
nice in aoalysis of facts of obserration and still more of facts 
of oonscionsD— I ; of great power to generalise, often running 
to excess ; with a natural or acquired tendency to the world 
of thoughts and feeling rathter than to the details of commerce 
■ad art ; with a languaf^ ao pliant that it takes any form 
whiioh the kuman mind ikeeds for its most Tsrious puiposes of 
inteUectaal adTaooement, inferior only to th^ ancieni Ghwk, 
— >it seems that ths Oermaiis are sing-ularly fitted to solre the 
thedogieal probLKOis of the world. AH the new theological 
thought of Christendom for the last three hundred years has 
come from some tribe of this great Teutonic &mi}y. Tlie 
Bonmn State was broken by Baxon Herman ; the Bomaa 
Church by Saxon X<uther on the same " red earth " of Oer- 
many. In vain Botae cried " Ghre me back Yams and his 
legions { " in rain, " GiTe me back my infiftUible Pope and his 
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Indulgtmrfift." Oisrm»Dj broke with Borne. The nation 
which ioTenied GhinpowdOT md the Printing- Ptm* deaaenda«l 
free indiridTulity of •pirit in nQAtter* of religion. 

Binoe Lnther'i time, and long before it, the Oermaa aaiid 
hM mtudied Theology deroutlj and aianfiillj. The interferenoe 
of goTenunent hae iiMleed checked both reUgioae feeling Hiid 
theological speculation ; it hna prerented neither. Free 
thought, hoverer, hac not found anj general expreaaion in the 
pulpit, but in the ooUegee ; it apoaJka by the iron lipa of the 
preRft, not the liring tongue of the preeoher ; it is itddr ea a e d 
to the learned, not the people. So while the shepherd haa 
reTelled in intelleetnal plenty with all the eom of whole 
Egypt* at hit command, the flock haa gnuted in ecanty pariah- 
commona, waterleaa and brown, or browsed on T^keoiogy, on 
dry and leafteea eeteohiama. The learned philoaopher muai 
preach what the nnlearoed king* command ; he may think, 
and print for the army of arholarv, what hereay he will. The 
reault haa been a aad one for the ahephcrrd and the flock, the 
philoaopher and the king*. 

The great amy of theological acholara in Oermany may 
be dirided into two grand diriaiona, naanoly i the Bthliciata, 
who make the Bonptores the norm and standard meaanre of 
B^ligion, Theology, and all which pertains thereto ; aad the 
Philoaopher*, who make the human Spirit the standard mea- 
sure in Theology as in all scienoe, in religions, aa m leathetio, 
ethical, or aifectional ai&irs. 

Bach of theee peaces, the Biblicists and tha Philoeophera, 
may be a^ain divided into two brigadoa : nami^, the Super, 
naturalists who beHere in miradea, and Katuralista who 
reject miraolee ; and each brigade into its Bight Wing and 
its Lel^ Wing; each of theae into an Extreme Bight and 
Extreme Left. Bo in this theological host thnre mn the 
Biblicists and Philoaophera, made up of biblical Naturalists 
and biblical Sftpematuralists, aad of philosophical Naturaliata 
and philoeophioal Bopematmralists ; with their Bxtreme Btgkt 
and Extreme Left. In the line of Chnstiaaa, for mastrrj of 
the world battling fiww to face against the great antagomatio 
sects — Brahmana and Buddhists, Jews, Mahometana, and 
Heathena, — the Biblieuts stand next to the Oatbolioa, the 
Kitr-jjBc Bight of the Biblical Bupematoraliats touching tha 
l^ii Wing of the Latin Church. The Philosophical Natural. 
i*t« are at the opposite end of this German army, their Ex* 
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trome I/efY bordering, not dieting^uiBhably, upon AtheiBts and 
oiherB of like sort. 

All ph&RCB of Christian speculation and Christian feeling 
are reproduced, examined, and judged by this army of etu- 
dente. The air nnge with the thunder of the captains and 
the shoutmg. The ground ia cumbered with the miBsiles — 
historical, eiegetic^l, ]>hil()logi( al, philonophiral, mystical — 
•which are cwt at the other fvects, at the CatholioR, and still 
iDoro at each other Rut to drop the military metaphor — a 
BeriouB attempt is making in Germany to study Theology as 
A Science, with freedom and impartiality. MiRtakes and 
Errors muat needs be made. Many Hins also will be and are, 
doubtless, committod, but much truth comes to light. Some 
writers affirm the absolute truth of every word in the Bible ; 
others deny the immortality of the soul and the existence of 
God, and demand the " Rehabililavi <n of the Flesh in its 
abori^nal supremafy over the spint of man." 

Not to dwell on the monstrous tyranny now exercised by 
the goTernment in some parts of (fermany, to one at this 
distanc* there appear three difficulties in the way of the 
G-orman Protestant Churches ; namely, the great mass of the 
people are not even spectators to the controversy, for the 
difference of culture between the erholar and the practical 
man is so great that the two are incomprehensible to each 
other. Then the Bcholars, in consequence partly of their 
Beclusion from the people and of their unpractical character^ 
use Buch vague terms that it is often difficult to apprehend 
their meaning ; subtler than Athenian and Aleiandriin 
Greeks, mc« aa the quibbling schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
they seem often entangled in their own intricate pbraaeology. 
Again, they are intellectuaJ and gpecul&tive more than ethical 
and practical.. 

But spite of these faults Christendom owes a great obliga- 
tion to the German Scholars of the last seventy yearn, not to 
mention the noble men who preceded them^ for the BerviccB 
they have rendered mankind by exploring the depths of hu- 
man conscioUHnesB and expounding the past history of the 
race. The immoral and. atheiatifal philosopbers are but ei- 
ceptiouB to the general rule. In the breaking op of old dog- 
mas there is always much abnormal action ; a revolution is a 
turning over and over. 

The Anglo-Saxons are a burly-minded r»o« of men ; mor« 
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olbicfti than ima^native, arliHtic, or philoaophiciU, they are 
the moBt practical people at this daj in all Chriatendom. 
With consummate skill to organiie things into machinea, and 
men into induutriiil Btatoa, they hare now tho a&me control- 
ling force in tho pntctical affairs of tho Teutonic n&tiona, — 
ye«, of ChriBtendotn, — which the Oermont have in the world 
of pure thinking. The Anglo-Saxon lovea thing* ; the Ger- 
man, thoughta. The one BymboUieB his indiridiijility by a 
vieible hedge about his field, diating-uiahing it from hks neigh- 
bour's property ; the other by acme pecnlia.r Idea of hia own ; 
one conquera new bkndH, accumul&tefl m&tcrial richea, and 
foundm iStatei ; the other conquers )de&a, accumulAtea vaat in- 
tellectual treajiurea, and founds Systems of Philoaophy and 
Theology. The Anglo-Saxon is aingubtrly direct, timple, and 
devoid of subtlety ; his mind, his laugnage, and hi* govern- 
ment, ejre distinguished for plainneas and simplicity — for ab- 
aence of complication, lie seizes things by their great rel*- 
tiona, and seldom underatands the nicer complicAtions which 
are »o attractive to the Germans. This simplicity appears 
also in the metaphysical syvtems of the Anglo-Saions, and in 
their Theology. There are numerous aects in their chtirches ; 
but they depend on obrioua and palpable differences, not on 
nice and abstruae distinctions. The sects differ in the form of 
church-government — ^by Bishops, by Kldera, or the People ; 
in the form of the ritual — baptizing in babyhood, or in man- 
hood, from a porringer or a pond ; in the arithmetic of deity 
— considering the Godhead aa one person, or a« more than 
one ; in the damnation, or salvation of mankind. These and 
Bimilar differences, easily comprehended by any one who can 
count his fingers, are the matters on which the Anglo-Saxons 
divide into sect*. The subtle questions which veied the 
Gre«ks in the Patristic age, the Italians and Celts in the 
Scholastic age, or the modem Germans in the Critical age, 
seldom disturb the sturdy and straightforward intellect of the 
English and Americana, intent on the ultimatum of practice, 
not the process of speculation. 

This great tribe of the Teutonic family— distributed into 
Bngliah and Americana — ^is just now in a quite interesting 
period of apiritrual development. It has accepted the tradi- 
tional Theology of the Cbrietian Church with varioua super- 
ficiaJ modifications ; has taken pains not to improve this The- 
ology, deeming it not suaceptibLe of improvement, not amenable 
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to ike mind of miui. And it Km now come to roch A ptuia 
thst thenre in m plftin Knd pftinfui contnwliotion betwoen the 
Popol&r I'haolof;^ and the oon»c)oa*DOM of nnlightenod mon. 

In Bngland the autjoritj of the people ftre doabileM open 
diaaofnten from tke Ektablished Church. It it not ewrj to 
eatimfetc the nDoant of secret diment in thftt Church itsetf, 
or of priTKte diagnst at the Popular Theology in the ranko of 
professing diaeontera. But to judge from the scientific, the 
historica], and the aisthetic literature of Bngland for the past 
twenty years, and from the avidity with which profound trea- 
tiaoB that show the insn£5.ciency of this Theology hare been 
reoeirofl, it is pl&in th»t the mind of that country no longer 
accepts the Theology of the churches. The negations of both 
the biblical and philosophical Naturalists of Germany, have 
had a rather silent, but apparently a profound, influence on 
the theological opinions of the n&tion. Eminent talent seldom 
appears in her churches— established, or dissenting. They 
are not the centres of religious life. Valuable institutions, 
aa a whole, to keep tb« average men from falling back ; ralu. 
able to urge some of the hindmoct xnen forward, they ^et do 
not lead the nation in philanthropic and religioua feeling, in 
theological thought, or in moral action ; and accordingly fail 
of the throefold fWction of the Church. 

In America no form of religion is eatabliahed by law ; all 
the worid-aecta, aa well as all the Christian sects, are theore> 
tically free and equal, subject to the same economical and 
ethical supervision of the civil power. This circumstance has 
been eminently adranta^eous to the apirii'oal growth of the 
p>eople. No cLergyiz^an can i^peal to the bayonet to enforce 
Kia feeble argtunent, or to bring hearers to his meeting-house. 
A few l»w« depririBg men of certain civil righta if they lack 
the Legal minimnm of religious belief, or punishing them for 
the utterance of antic^uistian opinions, still lire on the statute- 
book, but they are mniiMmtly exceptional in this country, and 
fiaat becoming obaoleto. All is left to the Tolnntary activity 
of the people. The immediate practioal oonaequence has been 
a multiplicatian of ohurchea, of preachers, and of hearers. 
No ChristiAn country of large extent is so well furnished with 
meeting-housea and with clergymen ; in no country is so large 
a proportion of the population found in the churches on Sun- 
day ; nowhere is the Bible, with religious books and period), 
cala, ao common, and universally diffuaed. l^eologiriu Semi- 
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n&rien are erected bj each dnnaminatian, and the me&DB 
provided for educating, up t« the levt'l of the nation, ruch 
talcxtt aa martm t^irardjt the pulpit. Ea^rh demommation takoe 
great pain* vitb the eccirauuiticAl tnuniug of ihe children. 
Compfttition has th« Nunc effect in the ckurchea as tho 
market. 

The Americane haye applied the firtt principloi of tho 
Carteiian method in philoaaphy to oTeryihing except vhat 
concerns Theology and ]icli.giun. There thoj h«Te mainly 
conaented to walk by the old traditions. But the diiference 
between the old and the new, between tho intellectual prin- 
ciples ol the accomplished and philoaophic lyce\un-lect>ircT, 
and those of the theological preacber holding forth on tho same 
theme, from the same desk, to the same audience, Bprings in 
the eyes of alL The conlnkdiotion between Theology and the 
other Sciences is eeen and understood by a large claaa of in- 
telligent men; it is f^lt, but not understood, by a much larger 
claas, men of genuine piety who reproach tliemselves because 
they doubt the miracles of the Bible and fail to relish the 
eternal damnation of men, or becauae they take »o little in- 
terest in the dull routine of wkal in the churches is called 
religion. With t^e wide apread of a rery superficial intellect- 
ual culture, and with the iminenae inieiiectual activity brought 
out by the political in«titutiont and the industrial moTements 
of the country, a great aatount of doubt on tbeologieal matters 
has also been developed. SometimeB it is public, oflener it is 
secret. But it is plain tluU tb« contradiction between the 
T^eolo^ of tW churches and tbe Science, the Literature, the 
Philanthropy, a^nd tbe Piety of the a^, is very widely felt 
and pretty widely underatood. 

Clergymen endeavour to solve this contradiction in two 
ways. Men of one party attempt to pot man down and bring 
kim back to tbe old Tb»oiogy. They deride new Piety ; they 
rail at new Pkilaatiiropy ; they decry Sciemce ; and at each 
new-oomer in Theology who puts his yeaaty wine into tbe old 
bottles of the Cburcb, or, still w-orae, into others a newer 
make and patten, they oaU out " Lnfid^ 1 Atheist ! A^ay 
with him I" But they bav« no physical foree at tbeir oom- 
mand as in contiD«:ital 'Europe. It is alni<»at three hundred 
years ainoe Calvin btimt Uuitoriaii Servetus alive at the stake, 
where now a Unitarian college teacbes the obnoxious opinion. 
Quakers and Bap^te are oevcr disturbed in Boston which 
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once ahed the blood of the founders of these earnest and im- 
portant MOtd. 

The other p*rty, soanty in number diideavours to bring 
Theology up to the level of the ecienct/ oi the times, and to 
engage the ohurohea in new piety and new philanthropy. 

The retrogrosMTe and the progressive party are both needed ; 
and have raluablo functions to perform. There is always 
danger that some good things should be left behind ; and not 
only feeble and timid persons, but war-worn veterans also, are 
therefore properly put in the rear of the human army march. 
^jQg to the promised land; else baggage might be abandoned, 
and oven stragglers lost. The Christians left good things be- 
hind in the Hebrew and Heathen cities they marched out of, 
or passed through ; they must send back and bring away all 
those things. The Protestants rejected much that was ex- 
cellent, perhaps indispensable to the welfare of mankind ; so 
pious men and women must go over to the Latin Church and 
reclaim it. 

How is the Anglo-Saxon Church, with its many denomina- 
tions, performing its theological and religious function ? Cer- 
tainly not very well. As a whole it rebtikes no great popular 
Sins ; it corrects no great popular Mistakea and Errors, The 
Churches of England and America do not rebuke the actual 
v/ evils of these two nations ; they preach mainly against small 
▼ices which the controlling classes of the people have little 
temptation to commit. In England and America the strong 
often exploiter the weak, consciously, or ignorantly. The Anglo- 
Saxon — whether Briton or American — ^has a most inordinate 
lust for land : he wishes to annex the universe to his estate. 
/ How has England pillaged India; how hac America plundered 
I Mexico, and now goes " flUibustering " towrrds Cuba 1 The 
commercial policy of Christian England is quite as selfish, and 
almost as cmel, as the military policy of Heathen Borne — 
I abroad it aims to impoverish other countries, ruin their manu- 
I Pictures, and cripple their commerce, in order to heap up 
! enormous riches in England ; at home it aims to concentrate 
great wealth, and its consequent power, in the hands of a few 
• / strong teen who shall exploiter the mass of the people. The 
poUoy of America is to keep one seventh part of the popula- 
tion in such slavery as exists nowhere else in Christendom ; 
nay, more, the Chnstaan " Barbary States of America " cherish 
the slavery which the Mahometan Barbary States of Africa 
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have cast off with ooorn and loathing. Tho Engliah and Ame- 
rican ChurcheB do not oppose the Sins, but encourage them. 

In the ante-Christian govemmenta the State and the Church 
were identical, the national religion waa prescribed by the 
national law and enforced by the sword of the magistrate. 
The function of official priests was to appease the wrath of 
God, or purchase his favour ; it was not to developo the spirit 
of the people. In Borne, such was the eclectic spirit of the na- 
tion, all forms of devotion were allowed to exist along with 
the national religion, so long as they did not disturb the peace 
of the city. But when Christianity came, affirming the unity 
of Gk)d and the falseness of all antecedent, or other, forms of 
religion, the Roman State, in preserving its ovm form of wor- 
ship, must of necessity attempt to suppress the Christian re- 
ligion. Christianity grew up in opposition to the magistrate. 
So there were at the beginning two powers in the nation, — the 
State, the carnal temporal power; and the Church, — the 
epiritual power whose kingdom was " not of this world." 
When Christianity became a " lawful religion," and when it 
became the national religion, there stiU continued this division 
between the State and Church ; two distinct organizations 
were established, the " carnal " and the " spiritual." Tliis 
separation of the civil and religious authorities has been of 
great value to the world. In the Middle Ages, the Church 
was one established power, and the State another, each inde> 
pendent. The Church was a critic and check upon the State, 
the State upon the Church. Ecclesiastical conformity was 
often political dissent. The government of Christendom was 
monarchic ; but the monarchy was two-headed. The practical 
effect of this was important, In many respects, to mankind. 
But in the Boman States, and in all countries which owed 
exclusive civil obedience to the Pope, the Church swallowed 
up the Stat^ ; the " spiritual " became also the " carnal " 
power, and the people were ruled with terrible oppresBion. 
The same result took place when the " carnal " became the 
" religious " power, as it sometimes did. In both of these 
cases the monarchy became rugle-headed ; the State and the 
Church were merged into one ; there was no city of refuge for 
the victim of the magistrate, or of the priest, to fly to. If he 
ran from the king's aie, he fell over the Pope's £^ot. Thus 
was he overtaken by one or the other horn of the tyrannical 
dilemma, and if he escaped beheading, he was sure to be 
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burned. In oountrien where tMs dmnou of powers was recog- 
msed, tfao man fled from the court-house to the temple, or 
£rosa the temple to the oourt-houws, and himanity had a fairer 
opportunity to obtain justice. 

But when the scholastic philoBophers, after struggling for 
centnrieB, had failed to reconcile the conscioumeBS of mRn» 
Mad mUk the dogmas of the Church ; when the Church itself 
became corrapt in head and members, and the priests of 
Christendom were more tynumicai »nd shameless than the 
magistrates of Heathendom, then human consciousness broke 
with the S(nnan Church. Sut the people, long accustomed to 
passive submission imder the State and Church, gained ap- 
parently little by the change. The Inngs, or other civil magis- 
trates, took possession of the spiritual power which in Pro- 
testant countries had been wrested &om the hands of the 
Pope. Thus fts tiie Church grew weak the State again grew 
strong, and assumed the same authority in matters of religion 
which had formerly been clmmed by ths Pope in Christian, or 
by the king in Heathen countries. This was not effected with- 
out a. struggle. In some countries the Bpiritnal power, in 
carnal hands, became absolute ; in others it was conditioned 
by a constitution; but in all the countries of Protestant 
Europe, the State still claims eminent domain over the Church, 
prescribes the rituid, and establishes the ^eed. Hius in 
Prueeia the King demands that every maai shall be a soldier 
and a church~member ; he is drilled in the loautial exerciss 
ftud the catecMsm. Even Englasd has 1^ naiioaal religion, 
iuid rejects with scorn from h&t two wealthy universities all 
who cannot subscribe to the contradictory formularies of be- 
lief : though she allows dissent, she by 310 msaus admits the 
dissenters to an equality with ih& disciples of her own Church, 
in which the aristocratic element preponderates over the 
popul8x^£(»r the congregation is <mly of dead-heads," which 
have no voice in making the doctrines of the Church, or evem 
in ebcting xts minister. 

ill this way the Protesttmt Church of Eorcpe hoe lost ono 
oi its most v»laable functjon«~4t is no longer a eritas on th« 
Btate, it if th« tervisrt and (sea^mre of the State.. If ike 
oHigiatnites are eocmpt, the laws tmlBst and oppresRre, the 
clergy daro not lay a, word against tbe ioiquity. The Bench 
of Bishops is eeidon found to be more hum^ tfaaa the House 
x>f Loxds where it sits ; mi., the Prntemtseai; Pulpt, m these 
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countries, takes special care not to rebuke imy popukr jBrror 
or Sin. So the EstablisLed Cliurcli in Protestant countries is 
commonly found siding with Government and not with the 
People : it attends So the Form— the rftual and the creed--^ 
not to the Substance of Beligion. It docs not demand a free 
mind, free conscience, free affection, and a free eoul, all in 
their normal mode of activity. 

In Americft there is no State-religion and no national 
Church. Each denomination determines its creed for iteelJ^ 
and manages its own affiurs. But such is the dependence of 
the preacher on his parish for pecuniary support, and so mucb 
is that thought to depend on servility to the controlling and 
wealthy classes of society, that any popular wickedness is 
pretty sure of the support of the greater part of the American 
clergy. This is eminently the case in the great towns-— the 
seat of riches, of commercial and political power. The minister 
may forget his God, his Conscience, his Self-respect ; he must 
not attempt to correct " the hand that feeds him." Slavery, 
the great sin of America, has long found its most effectual 
support in the American Church. The powerful donomina* 
tions are on its side ; the Tract Society says nothing against 
it ; the leaders of the sects, with the rarest exception, are in 
favour of this wickednema. When prominent political men 
deny that th^ is any law of God to overrule the most 
wicked enactment of corrupt politicians, the wealthy Churches 
say "Amen!" 

In England the Churches seem no better ; they can rebuke 
American, but not British Sins, as the American British and 
not their own. In the military age the spiritual and carnal 
powers were independent of each other, and mutual checks ; 
in the commerciai ago the spiritual depends on the {^mal 
power for daily bread, and dares not offend the hand that 
feeds it ; forgetting the Eye which seeth not aa man seeth.*' 
The great theological movement of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
great religious movement, is not carried on by the Churches, 
but in spite of them. 

To sum up the theological and religious condition of the 
Protestant countries as a whole, it must be confessed that 
there is a great contradiction in the oonmousness of the ^ 
people ; that the Popular Theology is at vamnce with the 
other sciences, and is &ding from the respect of the people. 
A great intellectual movemant goes im, & great mora], phiW- 
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ihropic, and religious movement, but the proftchers in the 
Churcbee do littlo diroctly either to diffuse new truths, or to 
kindle a deeper Bentiment of piety, or philanthropy. The 
Prot««tant Church counts this its chief function — to appesse 
the wrath of God and to administer the Scripturos to men^ 
not to promote piety and morality. 

Take the whole Christian Church at tkis day — where is the 
vigour, the cnerf^y, the faith in Ood, the love fbr man, which 
marked the lives of those persons who built churches with 
their lives P Taken as a whole, the clergy of Christondoni op- 
pose the foremost science, justice, philanthropy, aud piety of 
\J the age. The ecciesiaetical institutions seem to bear the same 
relation to mankind now as the ecclesiastical institutions of 
the Hebrews and Heathens two thousand years ago. Every 
year the Science of the scholar aeparates him further and 
further from the Theology of the Churches. The once united 
Church is rent into three. The infallibility of the Boman 
Church — who believes it P the Pope, the superior Catholic 
clergy P The Infallibility of the BiWe, — its divine origin, its 
nuracalooB inspiration,-— do the Scholars of Christendom be- 
lieve that in defiance of Mathematics^ Physics, History, and 
Psychology P They leave it to the clergy. The Trinity is 
shaken ; men lose their faith in the efficacy of water-baptusm, 
and other artificial aacraments, to save the souls of men ; 
miracles disappear from the belief of all but the clergy. Do 
they believe them P The Catholic doubts the mediaeval miracles 
of hie owTi Church ; it is in vain that the Virgin Mary reap- 
pesn in Bwitserland and France ; that Saint Januarius an- 
noaUy liquifies his blood ; that statues weep : the stomachs of 
reapers refuse snch bread. It avails nothing to threaten 
scientific doubters with eternal helL Superior talent forsakes 
the Church, — even in Catholic countries, there are few clergy, 
men of genius, or even great talent. In Protestant Germany 
theological genius teaches in the college, not in the pulpit ; 
and with new science destroys the medisval opinions it was 
once set to defend. Will the spirit of the human race come 
bock and reanimate the dry bones of dead Theology P When 
the mummies of ^^ypt shall worship again their half.for- 
gotten gods — -Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis ; when mankind goes 
back to the other sciences of half-savage life the Theology of 
that period may be welcomed again. Not tUl then. 

Is Religion to die out of the consciousness of man ! Be< 
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Here it not. Even the proteett A^wnst " Christiani^ " are 
ofbeneot m&de by men full of the- religioua •pirit. MBnj~ of 
the " Unbolievora " of thi* age are eminent for thoir religion ; 
athoidti are often made such hj circumBtancoa. Br on M. 
Comte must have a New Supremo — NomMott Ormnd Ktrt, — 
and recommends dailv prayer to hia compoaite and progresaive 
deitj I There was never a time Tirhen Chriatendom waa ao 
piouB — in 1' ve of (Jod ; ao philanthropic — in love of man ; ao 
moral — in obedience to the law of God ; ao intellectxial — 
knowing it ao well ; ao rich — posaeaaing aoch power over the 
materi&l world. Yet through lack of a true Idea of God, 
from want of inatiiutiona to teach and apply the Abaolute 
Religion — there is not that conacioua and total religioua ac- 
tivity which ia indiapenaable for the healthy and harmonioaa 
development of mankind. 

What need there ia of a new religious life ! The throe 
great pubbc forces of the lezuling nations of Christendom, — 
Buaineaa, Politics, and the Preaa, excite a great intellectual 
activity. Chriatendom waa never ao thoughtful aa * now. 
Shall this great movement of mind be nnreligioua, tithout 
conaeiousneas of God P It wiU not be controlled by the The- 
ology of the Christian Church. But it ia not a wicked age. 
Wbat philanthropies are" there new-bom in our time ? Catho- 
lic France ia rich in the literature of charity, ahaming the 
hanghtineiis of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Yet within not 
many years at what great coat haa England set free almost a 
million men " owned " aa aiaves I Nay, Buaeian Nicholas 
emancdpatoa his aerfa. Socialiata seek to aboliaii poverty, and 
all the curaea it brings on the body aod the spirit of man. 
Wise men begin to aee that the majority of criminals are the 
victima of aociety more than ita foea, uid seek to aboliah the 
causes of crime ; wha.t paina are taken with the poor, the crazy, 
the lame, the blind, the deaf, the dumb ; nay, with a fool I 
Great men look at the condition of womas — and generoua- 
hearted women rise up to emancipate their sex. The Churehca 
are busy with their Theology and tkeir ritual, and cannot at- 
tend much to these great humane movements; they must 
appeaae the " wratb of Qod," or baptise men'a bodies witli 
wi^er and their minds with wind. Still the work goes on, 
but without a corresponding consciousness of God, and eon- 
uection with the reUfioua emotions. No wonder ChristaodMn 
seems tending to anarchy. But it it only the anarchy wfaidi 
comet of tke breaking up of darkness. 0 
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I%arB naut b« • b«tter.fonn of Religion. It muat be free, 
■nd welcome the higheet, \ >e proudest, tod the wiiieet thonglit. 
Ite orguUMtion muat ixot. d«p«nd on the State } it moat Mtk 
DO foroe to bring men to meeting, to control i man's opinions, 
to tell hijn on what daj he ehall worahip, when he ehall praj, 
what ba ahall believe, what he ehall diabelieve, or what be 
ahall denounce. 

The Chrietiatt world hat eomothing to learn, at thic day, 
even from the Atheist ; for he ask* entire Freedom for human 
nature, — fireedom to think, freedom to wUl, freedom to love, 
freedom to worship L' he maj, not to worship if he will not. 
Ajkd if tke Christian Cbar<ch had granted this freet'Aim th^re 
would bare been no atheism. IS Theology had not severed 
its«lf from Science, Science would bare adorned the Church 
with its maf^fuficent beautj. If the Christian Church had 
not separated itself from the world's life there would be no 
need of aoti-slaTery societies, temperance societies, education 
societiea, and all the thousand other forms of philanthropic 
motion. A new religious life can beautify all these moTements 
into one. There is one great truth which can do it : that 
God is no I finite, as all previous forms of religion have taught, 
but is Infinite in His Power, in His Wisdom, in His Justice, 
in His Holines and in His Love. 

It is for earnest men of this age to protest against the evils 
oi the Christian Church, as Luther against the Catholic 
Church, as Paul against the Heathen, as Jesus against the 
Hebrew Church. This can be done only by a Piety deeprv, 
a Philanthropy wider, and a Theology profounder than t! 
Cbvrcb ham ever known ; by a life which, like that of Luther, 
Panl, Jems, puts the v ulgar life of the Churches all to shame. 
The new Church must gather to its bosom all the truth, the 
rigbteouaneas, and ^f^uty of the old world, and add other 
excellence nrw got Irom Qod. Piety must be appliird to sU 
daily life, to politico, to Utcrature, to all busineaa : it must be 
tibe creed which a man repeat<i as be delivers goods over his 
cmmtOT, repeats with his bands, wbioh he woHks iftto every- 
tluBg that be naanfiMstiuea. l%at is a Piety already on ite 
vay to BBoeeaa, and aura to triwgph. 

Then an evils wbi<di deasMd a religions bar^d to rbdnm 
tktM. Thm slave is to be freed, the Bfettha sod Boeiaty to be 
teniigMiiied ; womm is to be elevated to ber natwral place ; 
ftHtial eor^ptiou to be buried in if grave. Ptmpenaok 

to end, waar to ceaae, and the inaazie lost of our timet tor 
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gold Mad pleMure it to b« tamed Mid oorrecicid. TKi« cmi be 
done onlj by h dopp religions life t the heart of the people. 
All gnsat ciriliiAlioni begin itriih God. 

It it a Bad ibing to look at the noble and large-minded men 
who in thia century hare become diaguated with the Popular 
Theology, and ao uare turned off from all Conaciout Seliigion. 
In a better age they would h»Te been leader* of the world'a 
piety. It ii for men who hare aought to cut looae Crom erery 
falae tradition, to worth ip the Infinite Father and Infinite 
Mother I They may acold, and are then the Church terma^ 
gtnt, worth nothing but their criticiam. They may toil to 
mniore these eriln, their life making a new •Church, and the>n 
they are the Church beneficent ; their influence will go into 
the world's life, and haaten the derelopment of mankind. 

IIow much doe* all Chriatendom need a new Form of Reli- 
gion, to reconcile the underataading, to bring the conacience, 
and the heart, and the aoul, to the great work of life 1 Then 
if men arf faithful, when eighteen hundred other yeara hare 
paaaed by, they will hare produced an infiuenoo in the world's 
hiciory like that of the great Christian apoatle, who went to 
the Oentiles ao poor and ao obacure thait no man kAowa of kit 
whereabouta, or his whence, or his whither. Now, aa of old, 
" Qod hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
th<d mighty," and the true to confound the false. There is no 
rmaon to fear. The Infinite God is perfect Canae and p«r> 
feet Prorideuoe ; He made the univerae firon a perfect motiTe, 
fiif perfect materials, for a perfect purpose, and aa a perfect 
means thereto. Shall He £ul of his intnatiocs ? Man marekM 
forth to fre»h triumphs in ILeiigion as in Pkiloaaphy and Art. 
What is gained once is gained for all time, and for eAerait^. 
Hebraiam, Heathenism, Christianiam are places wkkSra Man 
halted in hit march towards the Promised Land, tmrmpwaita 
on his pilgrimage. He reata awhile ; then Oou aaja to kim, 
" Long enough haat thou compassed this Mountain; Uun muii 
take thy journey forward. Lo I the Land of ProiniM ia atj]] 
before thee." In the anarchy of this age are we tanfhl W 
feel. 

That BMu't hsurt it t holy tiiiac, 

Aad Mafean, tluwigk a worid of 

Braatktt iato kfas a tstend bicstk. 
Man ataiaUm tkaa tki Vnath ttifiimf." 
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I. 

OF BPECULATTY?: ATHEISM REGARDED AS A 
THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

TBB FOOL HATH RAID IN HIS HEABT, THK&S IB HO OOD. — 

PSALM IIV, 1. 

^ On this and several follovring SancLays I propose to 
apeak of Atheism, of the Popular Theology, and of pure 
Theism : of each first as a Theory of the Unirerse, and i 
then as a Principle of Practical Life ; first aa epecolatire ' 
Philosophy, then as pr&cticAl Ethics. J 

The idea which a man forms of God is always the most 
important element in his speculative theoiy of the tmi- 
verse, and in his particular, practical plan of action for 
the church, the state, the community, the family, and his 
own individual life. You see to-day the vast iufiuenoe of 
the popular idea of God. AH the great historical civiliza- 
tions of the race have grown oat of the national idea which 
waaformed of God, or have been intimately c-onnected with 
it. (The f>opular theology, which at first is only an ab-l 
strtbct idea in the heada of the philosophers, by and by 
shows itself in the laws, the navies, the forts, emd the 
jails; in the chorchjes, the ceremonies, and the sacraments, 
the Weddings, the baptisms, and the frmerals ; in the 
hospitals, the colleges, the schools, in aJl the social chari- 
ties ; in the relation of a husband and wife, parent and 
child; in the daily work and the daily prayer of -oach 
VOL. X.I. — 7*«um, • 1 
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man. Thus, what at first io the abstrncieat of thoughlH, 
by and by beoomes the ooncrptest of tiling*.^ If a man 
oonclodoB there is no Ood at all, that conclusion, negative 
though it is, will have an immense inflaence ; subjoctively 
on hiB foelmgB and opinions, objectively on his ontward 

Conduct; subjectively aa the theory of the universe; ob- 
jectively as thephnciplo of practical life, 
r Speculative Tneism is the belief in the existence of God, 
in one form or another ; and I nil him a Theist who be- 
lieves in any God. By Atheie mean absolute denial 
of the existence of any God. nan ma^ deny actuality 
to the Hebrew idea of God, to . i; Christian idea of God, 
or to the Mahometan idea of God, and yet be no atheis^l 
The Hebrews formed a certain conception of a being 
with many good qualities, and some extraordinarily bad 
qualities, and called it Jehovah, and said, " That is God : 
it is the only Gf^d." The majority of Christians form a 
certain conception of a being with more good qualities 
than are ascribed to Jehovah, but with some most atro- 
ciously evil quabties, and call it Trinity, or Unity, and 
Bay—" That is God : it is the only God." 

Now a man may deny the actuality of either or both 
these ideas of God, and yet be no atheist. He may do 
so bee-ause he is more of a theist than the majority of 
Hebrews or Christians ; because he has a higher develop- 
ment of the religious faculty, and has 1 ereby obtained a 
better idea of God. Thus the Old Testament prophets, 
with a reli^ous development oft«n far in advance oi their 
Qtjntdle neighbours, declared that Baal was no God. Of 
course the worshipper of Baal called the Hebrew prophets 
atheists, for they denied all the Ood that Gentiles knew. 
Paul, in the New Testament, more of a theist than the 
Greeks and Ajsiatics about him, with a larger religious 
development than they dreamed of, said — " an Idol is 
nothing.'' llxat is, there is no divine being which cor- 

<reepon.as exactly to the Qualities ascribed to any material 
idol. Their idea of Goa, said Pajil, lacked actuality; it 
was a perBOixal or national whimsey ; not a perfect Bub- 

jective repreBent^ation of the objective fact of the universe; 
Dut only a mistaken notion of that fact. 

If a man has outjfrown tbe Hebrew, or common 
Christian idea of God, he may say wloAi Paul Boid of the 
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idol, — " It is nothing." He will not be fax fttheist, bnt 
a thoist all the more. The superior conception of God 
always nullifioe the inferior ooncoption. 

Thus as the world grows in its development, it neces- 
sarily ontgTOWs its ancient ideas of God, which were only 
temporary and provisional. As it goes forward, the an- 
cient deities are locked on first as devils ; next M a mere 
mistaken notion which some men had formed about God. 
For example, a hundred years ago it was the ooatom of 
the learned men of the Christian church to apeak of the 
Heathen deities, — Japiter, Aj)ollo, Venus, and the rest,— 
as devils. They dirt not deny the actual exisicmoe of 
those beings, only affirmed them to be not Gods but dfivils 
or " fallen angwls ; " at any rate, evil beings. Some of 
tho heretics among the etwly Christians said the same of 
the Hebrew Joh(jvah, that he was not the true God, but 
only a devil who misled the Jews. Now-a-days well- 
educated men who still use the terms, say that Japiter, 
Apollo, Venus, and the others, were only mistaken notions 
which men formed of God. They deny the aotoality of 
the idea, " Jupiter is nothing." A man who has a higher 
conception of God than those about him, who denies their 
conception, is often called an atheist by mon who are less 
theifitic than he. Thus the Christians who said the 
Heathen idols were no gods, were accoxmted atheists by 
the people, and accordingly put to death. Thus Jesus of 
Nazareth was accused of blasphemy, and crucified by men 
who had not a tithe of the religious development and 
reverence for God which he possessed. The men who 
centuries ago denied the actuality of the Trinity were 
put to death as atheists— Servetus among the rest, John 
Calvin himself tending the flames. 

At this day the Devil is a part of the popular Godhead 
in the common theology, representing the malignant ele- 
ment which still belongs to the ecclesiastical conception 
of Deity. If a man says there is no devil, he is thought 
to be, if not an atheist, at least very closely related to an 
atheist. He denies a portion of the popular Godhead j 
is constracfcively an atheist ; an atheist as far ae it goes ; 
atheistic in kind, as much as if he denied the whole God- 
head, when he would obviously be branded em atheist. 

I use the word Atheism in quite a different sense. It 

1 • 
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ift flw nbsnfaite denial at may «nd all fonns of God; tha 
y fleniftl of <^ (iTimM; ike d«iual of aU poasible ideaik of 
Qod, — ^higlieat aa wdl aa lowest. 

iki this Av^ there a«3 aome philonopliegm, quite enun/jnt 
men too, wno eajl tkeinael^oa atheiata, a&u in aet t^enna 
" <ii«aj tiie aotnality gf mj posaible idea of God. Th«y 
tmf iho idea of Ood i* a mere wlmoaey of men, oad Gbd 
ia cot a fiust of tbun oniTerae. Man liias a notion of €k»d, 
aa of a ghost, or devil ; bi^t it ia a pure sabjeodTa fesucj^ 
aomethmg which he h&B apun out of hia own brain, for 
ti)<3(re ia nothing in the nniverae to- oorraapond thereto. 
Man haa an idea of God, bat the onirerae haa no ftujt of 
God. 

Theae men do not mean to aocff at othera. teach 
their ^ootrinoa with iihe oalmneas uid precision of philo- 
aophj, aiid affirm a^ci&m as their Theoiy of the UniTerae. 
It ia & oonofaudon thev have deliberately arrived at. They 
are not aahfvmod oi \t; they do not conceal it; do not 
oatentationaly aet it forth. 

I am doii^ l^eae men no injnstice in giving them thig 
aame, beeanse they claim the style and title of atheists, 
and professedly teach atheism. They are not always 
bigoted atheists, bnt aometimes philosophical. A few of 
them are in this ooimtry, foondmg schools and sects of 
their way of thinidng. Bomo of them are men of quite 
aaperior ability, men of very large intellectoali cnltore. 
They aeem to be troth -loving &nd sincere persons; con- 
aoientiona, kiat, homane, pb-uianthropio, and modest men 
^ aiming to oe faithfol to tibeir nature, their whole nature. 
They aie commonly on the side of man, as opposed to 
the ene^Aiea of man ; on the aide of the people, aa against 
a tyrant ; they axe, or mean to be, on the side of truth, of 
jnotioa, «id of love. I akall not throw stones at ih^ 
mm ; 1 shall devue no hard nanea against them : they 
■ail^sat abuae enoogh without my «vi<ig them any at all. 
I ^Mi gr e at tandaniaaa towmrda timn, and veiy great 
wmtpuBMonn friiMh I sappoae thajf would not tlMuw oM 
fern. Some - of t^em I Imow penonaUy ; othMsby idiMf 
yapubalibn; aoma by tkair watinga. I ijSmk maw mb 
vatA. higher in ihcir vnmiit and iwiffiooa growth than a 
great many men who are ahraya ""f^ ^ Qod^ I' go^ 
tir," and yot nairer attr. These an wSa who hare made 
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taan&ism ^esi to be &iiilrfal; ted» intlioat Inowing {t^ 
tli^ httvo » good doftl of pnolAoidi itligiotumM* 
i^Mtmstet, both in itt sabjeotim form of pi«l^« ind in iti 
obieotST^ foTttk of • MEVonal and wwAA xAovfth^* 

? do not beHme that nadk menu* real ailii«uits>ilu>|i9li 
tfauyiiuAk themaelres and I only call tb«m ap to 
disiTngaiak their dootrinaa, «&d beoanm thoj theiima l vei i 
amisme the name, i tktxdc the philoaophieal «theist kdci 
aotnality as mnch as a derrQ ok* a ghoti 

Ttid Bibl« gajB, " The fool hath a^ln hia heart, Thare 
is no God/' If the fool says I At^ hetifra the fool 
Ainha so t «nd if the fool holda np hi9 fr^ fingers an^ 
■aj«, "There is no hand," I ifaaQ Mm tha fool thtnka 
so. Bret, wb^n a pbilosnpher aays thare ia no God* I do 
not believe he thinks so, only that he thinka he thinlni ao^ ' 
A mp.y aomManies think he sees a thing ivhaft he 
does not aee it ; end so a maia may think hp Hdaiku 9^ 
tiling -vvher he does not think it ▲ jphiloioBhiQii jhi4 
ocaaistent t^dat is aa mnoh an itoposaibility, I Utaa^ Ml 
a mathematician tvho cannot ooont two^ or aa a nnia$A 
s<|narej or a thre^Kxunered eiroK I shall ^Bwme bcij^^irei 
that a sane man who oao nsderstand the mi^^ji^tbatioiir 
table is an atheist) tiioogh he may eeU himself ao. Baft 
inasmnoh •» atheism is set np aa a theory of the nnirane^ 
let tLB look at it and aee What real ^>eotuatiTe Atheism ia^ 
That is the first thii^. , 

There ia a mere foniiai atfawsm, whiolk is a denial of 
Gk>d in .tenns. i man sa;^s, There is no Qod i no God 
that is self^rigin&t'^d^ who ii the Oaose <j{ extstemw, who 
in the Mind and the ProTide&oe of tihe nnirerw t aad «a 
the ctder, beaifify« and hampny of tha w:orid of matlev 
cr mind does not indicate a^ phn or pcrpoae of ThAtf^, 
Bat, ha says. N atur e m eaning that taa whole spaa 
total of aadataoQ*^ pow«rlu,.wi|iey a»dgoo^; Katoif 
ia astf-origioated, the OsMe of tta •wa «)Bataiiae,.tbl 
mind of the «AtYet«s,jBiid A* t> g <»ndenoe thwM^ 3im» 
ia oVfiooaly splav and pvpdpa, says he,.wharalNr «i4ifh 
beac^4 and hanaony aM Wofeght to paaa;/h«t aU. thiA is 
the^jpilix aiKl p^ 

yifff "waU. In wtA eases . ths' ihsQlvta depial ~oC Ood 
iaoxJy formal, bat not real The Qafi% «f 6od as' 
sdaiBtlsd^aiidaanBadtobaiMl^ rsfiis iiBta t i va 
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ihn/li mjLuixtf is c«I]M )^tsix>m, mud ncA caIWI God. Thai 
k ft ohiMa^ of name. 'The qneAtaan ii this — " Asa 
ihrntt mat QnsSnim in md -tenoe am call Qod f " It in 
aot, " Hem flhiJl we XMsun Uu) qaahtim f " Out meai 
may mil the sixm tot«l of those qmiitiea Nafcuro, another, 
Haavem, a third UiuTiarae, a fourth Matter, • fifih Bpint, 
a aiilli <2^Mrt, a nerenth Ood, an eighth Tkeo$, a nmth 
AUalu, or what he pleaaes. Spmo«« may oaJl Gt>d Naivm, 
nainrwu, aaid the root of the muTeroo Natura natur<aia ; 
BMnMiufl nay call God JSl^ and the rest of the yniverae 
irh«h<d. Thoy^ all admit the ezistenoe of the thdng ao 
divercieljr entitled. Hie name is of the Bmallost ooiiae< 
<]uoDoe. AH those men that 1 know, who themselves 
alheista, reallj admit the actoal axistenoe of the qoalitiea 
I apeak of. 

/ Beat Atheism is a denial of the existenoe of any Qod ; 

*' a denial of the Chtitu Qod, of the aotaality of all possible 
ideas of Gk>d. It denies that, there is any Mind or Being 
which in the Cause ani Providenoe of the universe, ana 
whioh intentionsDj^ produces the order, beantv, and har* 
mony thereof wiih the constant modes of operation 
therwin. To be oonsistent, i^ ought to go a step farther, 
and di»ny that there is any law, ofder, or liEomc ,y in 

v/ eidetesicCy cr any oonstent modes of operation in the 
world. The real Speoulatire Atheist denies the existenoe 
of the iioahties of Qod ; denies that there is b^y Mind of 
the tmirerse. asy ■elf-oofnaeioua Proridmoeir any Prori- 
dsnoe at aa. If he IbUows out his principle he must 
deny 1h» actuality of the inftnite, deny that there is any 
Being of Cause dt finite ^onga which is aetf-ocoiaciotialy 
powmf tt^ wise, Jtti^ loving, aad ad^-^iUifiiL To hiu 
there as« or^ fi!i£te thiiig«/>~-«^ aelf-otipinated, aelf. 

li&Bapniialneg lW mtM- ^ asatter, aad ikm msM of t^udi 

i^BOmttnbt^ iiUfw^dMihmmMt ; tha Amto hna jw Jafinita 

of ItMlltr. 
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In iraapoal to the Origin of nAticr, both tkioift (wd 
MtlieiijRi iMxrar vzidnr iho mme difltmltv : imAm knowv 
•ajtlung «boat thiaJL I know It iiMoioffumSy 

pT«t4n:iL<l to undomitand nil aboai the enmioo. of ttwtter 
origimilj ; Mui to iuwr tSuom talk, joa wookt tappoM ik. 
was M «U7 to oomprehatnd kow Ood mftdw fv woirtti 0irt> 
of nothing/' m it is to tmdantmd how a tailor makm • 
coat oat of broaddoth or Ttahnot. But if a nuu looka 
with a philoaophioal aje ,hB aeaa this ii an axtraordinanljr 
diffiottlt thinff. The philoaophical thiriat adaiitn vhe 
wxiiitonoe of the ooi vwite, and atheiat does thia aame ; 
bat in th» prdsent state of oar knowlodj|^ «eithor adieiat 
nor thei'st knows the mode ef onffinatK>n. Ton maj go 
back a vood way and atady thb IiiMrBiatioa of ao eg^, m 
hah, aeocL, trm, or rode, or the volar syatem, al^ tiM 
fkahion of La P&ocm ; but the laaimer of cniginatiikg 
matter, out of whioh the ep;g, ftnh, seed, tree, roiok, and 
solar system are made, is jnat as iar off as erer ; lind it 
seems to be bwrond the reach of the fiMmltiea of mnn. I 
will not say toat it is so, only in the present stage of 
man's deyeiopment and scaentifio ao(|niremeots» i& seMtts 
BO. The ongm of Bodyr—of any specific form of wiaitilisr 
may be made o%A, hat the oricrin of Mattsr, the prisnitiT*, 
unirersal sabstanoe whenoe oody oomea^ still Modes oor 
aeaitdi. 1 know that eodesisatioal theiste often oaU' tiM 
philosophioal aikheist very \^rd names beoaase ha deniss 
th it we can nndsrstaad this jtrocm* at pre—it; lihe tkmrgt 
ia srmtaitoaa. 

Bto^ the real HkeOTlatrrre atheist mnst dsdnre that 
matter, the general sabstftnoe whftreof body is made, is 
eternal, bat withoat thoa^ght or will ; sod the j^ecaAs 
Corns of «absiMD0»— of en, ftda« seed, tree, rook, sod 
•olar sysfeai, ail osme wttti no foretlKKigikd prou e di ng 
thsm; osM "hy efaaaora that is to aay, by tii»*'fb(iw 
toitoat ddatouM of ctoau *' whixsk has no thoagkt or 
w:H^ aadNdiik thar Iwli'niits no nind« w» phog no pwpoM, 
BO proviteM. Tin* k «h» ■thaistirt tibaory ot AmmA^ 
WM^ ooBqMM ii «iti% Ma. 

flMM^ tli^gr. mm si\ dis^MM » ^m^wl^^nSni 
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ibmyi wActly ](iix>p<mkm^ to thieir distenoa £nnn ^ihe 
MP; fltii h<mB gobd with ivmird to the itenrest «nd the 
Ijpttkwrttf 13urir move in pouis of the same form ; they 
wPt -nifo^ toe aeme IftWft of motioik; the/ receive and 
tmak iA the tasne way. The Iswb, whioh are the 
•OQUMtaM modefii of planeta/v opar ison^ when we come ta 
s^tk^ them, are fcnind to be expeedingfy intricate; yet 
^ thery are viuforni^ and tiis aame for one nlanet aa for 
iHothei'; Had aame' foi' a aateiKte as for a ;dsnet. Th^ 
me*t perfestfy lequt, and so uadfenn in action tliat if yoa 
ffo ba^^lc to the timo of Thales, five Hundred yeara be- 
l»re GhriiA^ yon can ealcnlate tine eolipae of the moon, 
atid find that it took place exactly aa the k'atorians of 
that daj relate; or yon may go forward fire days, or 
fire ye«r8> or fire thonsMotd years, and ealcnlate with the 
aaxne precision. So accurate are these laws, that an 
ittion^OEker stv lyiug the pertnrbatione of a remc^ planet^ 
the phenomena of its eGon<»ny not aoeoonted for by 
sttraotioii of bodieswlaiown to be in existence, oo nje otu r ee 
the existence of some other pknet whioh oan^os ' tibe 
phratenrnoa not aooonnted tor. Nay, by mathematical 
sdenoe be determines its place axid size, iiiferring^ tkd fact 
of a new planet outside of the nttermoet rmg of the 
solar system ; at a certain minute be turns bis telescope 
to the oakmlated spot, and, for the fibrst time, the star of 
Lereniefr springs before the of conscious man I 
Now the atheist must dedare that aQ this order of 

/the solar srstem waa brought about by the fortmtons 
eonooors^ cl atoms, and indicates no mind, plan, or pur- 
pose in the miireriie* lliia ia abtard. A man mig^ as 
wNeB d«ny the fiwt of the law of the iolar system, or the 
«swteaoe of the anijr or of himself, as to ^any that theso 
&diBy tirai ^oSvdinaled, indicate a mind, denote a plan, 
sad ievre a^pmposw calddwled befoivihandL 

Sise tlia same ihing cm \ acutlleif scale; !Ehe oompo^ 
filMtt ol tke, «b ifr mdk ifaa^fiivi it hdpB had warai 
ther«aK(2L ; i* » t^ftdifiii^ gamfHtnt to h^esp m ttu» 9pe^t&a 
hsU of the earth, and prereaifft it fross ladiatiBg off i»to 
lilii»iai%'r«t^sMeM N«it,% ite ftee 

ejnMlateon «s<wnlidy ii he^ eleaw and pMy tk hmtAa 
Then il pMlaMtet vegstatkm ; eaitiea wi^' -from the 
troliieik krte NorWegiaft jnni^ fimuahes nmdh of thelbod 
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<d planU, tOiMT tomoM of life* Misxt^ it hall* Uimd life, 
is the Taludle of Tespintum : all planU woiollt grow, aU 
i^ii^ that breathe> oontinnally m»K)k ilie bMNuMa <tf 
heAveoi. ii^ain> it ia a moat important inatroinantt fat 
th^ aerr^ of man j tSmragii tUa we oomnwHiinat<» hf 
taia&M light and artiaoial aOnna. WiOiottt it all wen 
motionlefia and dumb ; not a bird oonld aiag or fly, not a 
orioket oreak to hia partner at ni|^t t i)ot a man otter a 
woxtI : and a roioeleu ocean would ebb and flow iq>on a 
ailent ahore. llijeilioiigbt>miIlwoQldbeatidl0aathewind- 
milL Man Idndlea hia Are by the air ; it ntovea hb ahi^,' 
winnows hia oom, fiuoa hia templea, oarriea hfa balloon. 

Now tha air is oapabla of theae and % graat nauiy 
other fionctiona in virtne of its pecoUar ooaqpioaitiattr-HiQr 
niabh nitfogen^ ao mueh oxygen. No other oombinatlon 
of dementa oonld ever hare aooom^ahed thia. Var^ 
the oomposition, haTe a little more nitrogen or oiy^en^ 
and yon alter ita powera aa a vehiole of radiabon^ 
eri^pjMtition, nagetation, porifioation, raifiiration, oom* 
mnnicafttcHiy and oombnation. The atheist ntnat beKera 
that thia oomposition ia not the result of any mind, tha* « 
it serves no plan and purpose^ and oame by the fortaitoaa 
oonooiu«e of matter ; no more ; tikat it ia all ehantie. 

K I shoold say that this sermon camo by the fortnitootf 
oonconrse of xnatter, that last Monday I anot np pen, isl^ 
and paper in a drawer, and to>4ay went and feoM there 
a sermon, which had oome by the fortnitooa ocmoOvrae ol 
pen, ink, and paper,-— every man Wonld think I.waa verjr 
absmiL And yet I dhonld not oommit so great a qnantit^ 
of absnrdity as if I were to say "the composition of ait 
oame by the fortoitotts conoomrae of atoeia ; " for it talcei 
a modh ffreater mind to bring together and oompoaa tha 
air whicm fills » thimbW tium to prodtica aH the senoMisj 
yea, hteratnre, in the world. 

If the alik^ aayi there iti aoind in matter which ar^ 
raogea the pkneta, control* their diitelioea, ^ami Avo« f-^ 
Intiona, their oonataut modes df operalaoi^ that^Udfl miod 
in matter anangea tha etomenta in the air ao aa to peiw 
fom idl .the nuc/dtm which I hare waned, and aiiiny 
mdraytikMi he ia &lae to hit atktisai, and beooaaet* 
theiat; for ha ne lon^ delia*s th» Qnahte of €k>d, bnl 
only eidlatlKim lyf »jd]ff0ireBA^B^ 
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^ ^^^IHt iiUKeiiini m ihe tkeoiy of the wair&nei the world 
jiyajl^' tD fbe « jumble of parts with no oontextore; for 
'fl^'#omei&t you admit the existence of order in the ▼evjr 
iiiiu0-JhMBL, » oonstant mode of q^ration on the rmj 
Wnsifast soalei — irkr,joa. most admit the.ezistence of the 
^ mijld Irluoh derised the order and the mode of operation; 
and if you oal2 tiie mind Qeiti, or God, or Naaq-e, or 
Jdiovah, it makes small odds : the question is not about 
tiie name, but alxmt the fact. 

IS&w the wwld is nowhere a jumble. Things are not 
^''huddled aaad lumped together" in the O(«iposition of 
the eyeball of Uie emmet, or of the solar system. Every 
part of the umverse is an argument against atheism as a 
theory there<^. 

n. Look next at atheism aa the Theory of ]bidividual 
. Snman Life. According to ^e atheistio scheme there is 
iqp Oobscious Power which is the Cause of me and of my 
life, whidi is the Providence thereof ; no Mind which ar- 
^ ivbffes the world in reference to me, or me in refei^ce 
to uie world. Does that conclusion satisfy the instinctive 
^bsires of human nature, any better than it accounts for 
the facts of material natnrejr 

Look at human life firom this point of view. I see but 
little ways behindj, around, or before me ; and yet, in all 
directions, my power of knowledge is greater than my 
power of work. I know little of the consequences wbidk 
wOl follow from my action. I invent an alphabet ; I or- 

r'se the elements into gunpowder, the printing press, 
steamr-^gine, or men into a representative form of 
government, with a' written constitution. I know veiy 
Etfcle of tiie eflfobt which these vast forces wiU produce m 
the world • of man. I know that the steam^ngiae wiU 
toni my mifl, that the pfmting-DreM wiQ print my news- 
iM^ter, that gnnpowder wiU eaqucfde at the touch of fire; 
W I do not know the «fflMjt whioh these oxvsgusations, 
newly inktJdaoed to the wnori^ 

iiie ootimunitiesv lSe ohiiNib^ states of mankind, and 
on the gpenwal der«ltome«tl'0f die human raae. 

Tto athttst aayv' tkarm ji^aolhiag whioh imoWB m. 
bettor, or whi<& kii9wi«cgrttM«wat whiim 
«M: these iaratiaas aft Mm Ibt 'ftf advinoim^t of 
any purpose. '* The unhttM^^ Mjv M» ^ m]£. 
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oonscioos taind exoept the joinA of muk. Hid is only 
' darkly wise sad meanly great.' Notihhig ui ihd worid," 
says our atheist^ "knows wliatt a day tnf hmkg fortli. 
The nniverse is d]ifting> in the Toid inane, Sttd knows 
nothing of its whence, itis whither, or its w^kermbouts. 
Mkn is drifting in tiie nm^erse, and knows litde of his 
whereabouts, nothing of hiri wbenoe or whitiidr. Hunre 
is no mind, no providenoe, no power, whidh knows any 
better ; nothing which gnides and directs man in hia 
drifting, or the muverse in th^ wide weltermg waste of 
ti^e. Nothing is laid np for to-morrow. Ify life also 
tends to nothing." 

I am joyM : joy is very weU, bat nothing comes of it. 
I am sorrowfbl, and suffer : this is hard, b^ ft is no part 
of a plan which is to lead to somethii^ fartiiear. And 
when my manhood &Il8 away, and my body dissolves, all 
that is to lead to nothing bettef. My baby-teeth fiiil 
out, giving way to my n&an-teeth, bat that is all ohaaoe, 
indicating no forethought of a mind which provided for 
the loan before the baby was bom 1 

I serve men, and get their hate and scorn : thf ^ Sad- 
dncee grumbles because I tell him of his soul a ad im- 
mortality; the Pharisee, because I demand that hr devour 
widows' houses no more, nor for a pretence make long 
pr^ers ; and both of these hunkers, the hunker Saddnoee 
and the hanker Pharisee, throw stones at 'me, and put 
me to death. It all comes to nothing for me j I am a 
dead body, and not a Uve man : that is all I get for my 
virtael 

I am a brave man, and my oountt^ needs me to repri 
the Spanish Annada,-or to keep miperial Nicholas, or 
'FnaaiBf or ympel Pius the Ninth, or the Uttle-heMted 
Premdent Napoleon, from kidnapping my Hberty. I go 
out to do battle, vad I oome home scarred tSl over wrab 
Heroism, half my limbs llsiwed off, aolnng at every pore. 
Or I die <m the nwt j I cany no heroism, no maBAood 
with me 1 1 Jtttt a neap of dust which otte dnsto wfll 
■con cover, but the maohDod vHdoh onoe enehia&ted §>m 
dust with vabaai lifo, it po^ o«t and qneadbed for evar/^ 
it is all gone ; it is nothmg. My brooier in thattnob of 
peril was a ooward j and wbm war blow ike irnmpei and 
mi ooimtry called om him, h« crept under theory When 



IS 



MMDuarrni atmisx* 



• all is. oftr^Mi qiN0^ It lortot^^ Ke ooAieto ontwiik « 
wk^iikijt^ tH^^ffftr aAy imbiiried bones be inairolieB into 
pttm ttmAigt Mid Miy^ /< A^mtty fool was tkia 
VMA to down lu» life for mo and get nothing for it 1 
And «)m atlieiit mm, He is ligW 

Tk» faitriot aoloier geie Iob woo&da amd oratoh, tll4 
juutfr nia hggo% and fiaoiej Jesos liia cap of bittorneaa 
and eroaa of «UBatii,--lAd that is all. Diyea haa hia pnrple 
and fine linen> fiuridg aaBiptaloaiily e^ery day, more heed^ 
ksa tha« the doga are of the beggar at hia gate. Lazaraa 
haa hk aoc^ and the aiedioal attendance of the hounds 
in the street, bat death enda all. . 

Xhe mother* whose aetf-denial kada her to forget erery- 
thmg bmt her feeble, orippled ehild, has nothii^ bnt hef 
tnmpient affection and wotohing; she dies, and all l» 
ended* Another mother abandons her riokly, pestilentuil 
child to die of her neglecti and she lives forty years loi^^ 
in joyOos wantonness and riot ; and when rate also passea 

' away it ia to the same end aa tibie other; onl^ she ror hei^ 
fiJseness has had forty years of anintal joy, and the 
ifeubie titothor for her ndthfohieBS has had noildng bat 
an itiatantaneodB death* And my atl tist says, Therd 
ia no fatore worid to eomp«u»te the mother who died 
for hire." 

My life is a great disappointment, let me suppose 
and for no hmi of mine, but for my etjoellenoe, my 
joatioe, my philanthropy^ for the service I ha-;^ rendered 
to mankind. I am poor, and hated, and persecat^. X 
flee to my atheist for consolation, and I ask, " What does 
aU thiaodme tdf Ai^ he say6, " It cornea to nothing. 
Yoor nobleness wiU do yon no good. Ton irill die, and 
year aelf-doiial wiH do mankind no service; for there ia 
no plan or order in aU these ihiagajf, erery^iing cornea 
and ffoea by the fortaitoss conooarse of atoma. K yon 
hyad iMsen a honker^ fcm taiahb h«re had tboaej, eaae^ 
hottdor, reapeelabiUt^, and » Wg Hfe, with the aji^tolMM 
ties ef your floiiniftte^. Toti had better hare tide* «o." 

I laj' m tike gvovnd ette dearest to me| iraie only 
danghtmr hnr mo btit a bad, not a bloaacnoo, yefr mere 
bad aa it ie, tiie b«ttei^part of my Hfe. In the agtmy of 
my heart I flee to my atiieist ior comfort ^ and he eamiot 
give me » drop of water from the tip of his fingeiy wlule 



It 

I un tomtniai H ^ uiMdnSbia gvift ^'i.^woip«^ 

yoo. pm- » Itili* W ifiring ^« »o tail wiU. |it 
neen «g»ui for yoa.'^ ^ ■ . 

i oome mfMlf to a&». I te^ kbOoraA t0 asAmmI Ntf 
•xittenoe, vliioh crtaj mna lovw «o do ; 4od flo I isMioM 
baqk aad eonght io ihid out: who my fiiiiheM«nd«iMad* 
fsOiera worn, and inio« out my pedigrae. I wiflM <io 
extend myself isoUateraUy, and xeadled Ibrth: to 
Nature, and linked myadf with that by jdoaoe iHid'irt^ 
and witk man by lorn The saine deiore to «m»bcA isytm 
urges me to go fbrward^inatmct iiriattotrtali^, aa4 
join myadlf ag^ to my dear ones, and to maoldnd, lor 
eternal Hfa. Bnt my othsiat atanda between ale attft 
fiitorifcy. ** Death ialbho end," aeya be, Tkia ig a wOild 
vithoot a Qod; yon asre a body witibOnt a aonl;. theva iso^ 
herobnt no hereafter^ an earth without a bewen. IMo, 
«nd retam to your dsot ! " 

I am a pLiloeopbor/' aaya he, " I hare been np to the 
aky, and there ia no heaven. Look throaffh my telMooM : 
that which yon see afisit off there is a Sttioi atae in the 
nebula of Orion's bolt ; ao diatant that it ^ talce fight a 
thousdnd million yeaN to come from it to ^ jaaiH&> 
jooineying at the rate of twelve miBion mil&i a min^jtew 
There IS no hearen iiiia side of that ; yon eae all tbo way 
through ; thore is not a a^eok of heayen. Joad do yoii 
think there ia any beyond It ? 

''Talk about yxrar aoid I I have been into man ^^^i&k 
my aoalpel in my hand, and my Biicroaocpe, and tbero if 
no soui. Man is bonee, blood, bowels, and brain. Il&nd 
ia miftter.' Do yon doiibt this? Here.ia AxoM^ pm* 
foot mop of 1^ >iann : therO ia nO sosd tlbOroj iiowiDg 
but nerves. iii^ 

'*Ttik (tf Proflltoe I There ia no auoh thing. I bive 
been thzongk tholoiiranie, and ther^ ia no ^3od. : Qod ia 
a wban of men|t >l9ataio ia a Ibrimiam oonooorao of 
^ftoms ; man it a IbiMitoiia conoOiino of «lK>m« s thondht 
ii a foctaitoaatobstion of Mtet, a ^Mtooa rMilt^ 
|^]ptaitoBaz8Biilt,4^iibanoe^Qt from Ae gHtl ifisd^fin 
^ the nniYev8e/f»^iflb itaelC ia alao a <dhinoMibot«:|joia 
« cbanee-oharge «f a chaxioe-gtai* aoeidaBtsBy loadod, 
pointed at xnndflte, «nd foed oir I17 Thinga 



happen ; ihe j ere not Mmged. There is look and ill-lnok j 
bat tibore iji no ororidenoe. Die into duct I IVne. yon 
ugk-tn immarteui^) jon long for the dear arms of nJkkuar 
and mother, that went to the ground before jou, and for 
the roee-bud daughter pnanatorehr nipped. Tree, jon 
oamplain of tean ihat hove left a deep and bitter farrow 
in jour uibMik j yon complain of virtne not rewarded ; of 
noUaneai that felt for the Infinite ; of a mighty hunger, 
ingp and thirst for ererlaating life ; a lontnng and a 
yiMoming after God :-~All that is nothing. Die, and be 
bI31 j " Does not that content yon f Does this theory 
^ pay witii th# fiaCts of oonaoionsness f 

vJL Now look at Atheism aa a Theory of the Life of 
Ifankmd. Man oame bpr ohanoe ; the family by chance ; 
aocfe ty by dianCe f uattons by chanoe ; the hnman race 
bT'ofaaaoe. Man is has own sole guide and gnardiau. No 
lund evtat grouped the faoultieB together and made a 
cosmic man, — it was all chanoe. There ii no Mind which 

Soups the solitary into families, these into nations, and 
e nations to a world, — it is all ohanoe. There is no 
Proridenoe for nuoij, except in hmnan heads ; pohtioians 
are the only legislators; their statntea the only law-~ 
"l%0re is no Higher Law." ^i^^gs and prsaidents are the 
only mlers : there is no groat Father and Mother of all 
th» nations of mankind. There is no Mind that thinks 
for^ipib, no Omaoience to enact eteomal laws, no Heart to 
]aft me when father and mother foraaka me and let me 
no Will of the universe to marahal the nations in 
4^is way <^ wiadom, nuttioe, md lore. History is the 
fortaitooa oonoonrae oi erenta, as Nature of atoms them 
is no plan nor pnrpoaa in it whioh is to Btdde onr goinj^ 
out and oooing in. Trae, there is a miguty going, bnt it 
goes nowhere. Tme, tiiwe haa been a proopreMiTe de- 
TekipaBaiil of man's fao^ atid mind, ana the fiuiidiions 
HMredT; a growth of beanly» wisdom, nfatioe, tttdctatm, 
piaif ^ bnt it ia an aOoidaBt, Mid may end tOf-morroW| and 
liHir Mitt thara ma^ ba * decay of mankind, a; decay 
9t(\i4miu uit^Uaofei'lvltioa, ^Boc/Am ; aoianoe, mg^Mm^ 
«>lW mMion^ mtsy be all Icnvot, and the naked aaivM 
oowi iHiii hm m Boetoa, New Torlc, London, and j|||a«i» 
mtt^ dttmn tiia ImI baby of dvitiaation the UoM ni 
tlA-^ laai aoOMKi IToa are not sore tibat any gMdrWiU 
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oome of Hi there ii mo reeson to tibiAk the* maj fpod 
will oooie of ii. Snjv ^ tileifn^ "BrwjwlMrte ie iMUbililf 

and inMouritf/' — 

Look on Ihe aspect of hnmea w&mef, <ii» boftnifti^ 
(blood, M|d wrong which the earth groeoa mader. H«r.« 
iff the wife of » aanmkard^ whose neimge Itfo m ii 

C»taal violation. Bhe married for lore n ntei ^idio ooo* 
ved her ; but the Major and Aldennaii of the oitj in* 
siatod thitt he should be aiade a beaal. A bntat, aid I. 
Bar r Ye foor-fopted and oreeping Uunffs of the aaxtftii 
I beff jonr pardon I Bren the swine is sober in his tltf. 
The Mayor and Aldermen of the city madariihis MM $> 
dnmkard ; and the poor wile waliohes orer hilA, rtlsany 
his garments, wipes off the fc<nln0es of his dslwimhj ipid 
stit^es her life into the garments fHuok sbCM wrnkSbf 
tailor will soil, — giTing her for w^i^pea th« isatk'HvMf 
hie own pro&t,— aad wnifih Some dandy will ifiMir rlianh- 
ing the " Qods of dsndiea " that he is. not Uks thai poor 
woman, so ill-olad and indnstrious. Sh^ wiH stifcaii her 
life into the garments, working at sianraikm w«ffe% mtn^ 
yet will pay the fines to keep Sbe street drankara oat €>f 
the Hoose of Ck>rrootion, where the oitj yweinmant hides 
the bodies of the men it slays. 8hs tads till «A iBafftik 
the silver oord of life hae got lorised* and the soi3fl|. 
Oowl begins io break. She goes to my athaist, SBifl iiiiui 
" What oomes of all this ? Am I to llvri My liwrjtiifiM'i 
tion for soflbring P " And the hfktk(kim^,^J3&ms0 
comes of it ; there is no compensation. Tom SM * ^ImE 
Yon had better have got a license £rom the Miayor and Al» 
dermen to prey on other men's wires aftxmt jm ; and tilM 
yon might hare had wealth and ease and re^peotsbHify. 
Ton ought io drink blood, and not shed yonr own.^ . 

" Ab^'s blood cries out of the grooncC" oar 
Atheist, " but there is no ear of josttoe to hear it, aaA 
OauA, red with slaughter^ goes off wahMMiKpd to the arms 
of Jdi« daughters of Nod; Ttctuas of noh le —a a rat 
in bk^ i J^iy Mid beaul^ are1»olh for him. ^Tlia 
ii^i^i^|aateri ^fm^e wouiida of ^ hmOi ;bfit llier» is 
no 'xm tar them : w Wo is » lbnl,-'-'4n»;#onBd» pe&m ' 
ii^ l^t <;;allM«rine has her whe^ Bmmt Andravr fib 
fim^, dsant SebaftiMi his arrowfly Baint Lanrtenoe Ins 
j^p of gfven wood; Pftol ha* his Miog^ hu watohni^ 



If 

wnpif ■lin Jevas liis thorny crown, tail nuU«i4KilM'tf dMftT) 

HntkgiriM %fan» f "tiiB pMo^ of Wtxioe hrcUL M 
(Iw tfopio auUral^Hi of C^jmM, nd J^apolMm, nirroanM 
Iqf iMiUiiin^^ wcmtm who auJco Urn nerokuuidMe 0/ their 
IcrdttUMS, atad brr §Jb\» Mm m%» mtiktt mflrchandiae of 
ItiNftr ii)*ell«6t, Vapoleon fiUi liis owa bcMonxftnd the 
llvoiw of WoiKW witii Hia debaofikab^ ) Barofto is dotlod 
1^ dimaemtM/'-^vatnma, BLmnffUM, OermMi, Trtneii, 
ItriiMLy^^Hybof f crowded with tb* nvoblaal mm of <lis 
wiko (Umto do perpvtoal peaABOO fbr tlMir Milf»d»nial, 
Ir, TfitiMr, their jnstioe, Uunr •ffeotion for nMokind, 
•ttd tfMir fidalitf to God. Tho^ di« m the foot di^th. 
1Shem if ao hope for muf one of Ihem^ in » body without 
» tonl, in Ml 'OMrft withoat a heATon, u • world wiHioat » 
Ood. Boat not that oostemt yen ? " 

" AU the OhmtiBa world orer, Oipprer^ion pliee its 
bloody knout ; itt we]l>«>aad metropohteB pnaei MeaaiBg 
ti^ •oontge baAor* ik im (eid am. 7*e groan of ilehe poor 
fiOaoM ojp from -the bc«t of IreUad, and tnm the riah 
iifDns of Bn^^and, and her crowded m a nn ftoto ffi ee. Mm 
imirt ciroQmat»oee in London, whi^ degrade two hnn- 
fbanpuid pe<n>le briow the oanaftwla of New SSriliMid, 
«Dd«lam the Iriu into ezQe, bmtal^y, or death. The 
fighiiig of ^ pmonar braaka oat tnm the jail of the 

< BaU» flu toa^ kMai, 

"Tfae iKm fri|» of hittgi ohokea «^ 1%VMl qf Hm 
pende. Bvery emnim if gii^Gd at th« loiM tH» ai^ iro^ 
&t^eoldieift,«Aeaiittto AvMliai^Aidk flibcij» 
§mmm with fmdem^e nobi* dead, Miik Itiwiiii to» 
anOioBa <if aei^ dM oat a k durfB^1>^^ 
•ttl aa enttb, eMtotod ^ ^eill^/^iji^ |tg« |MM 1^ fa 



I 



'm^'mmH the 'Mii^ w|M 
into mtotlrafcybie 4lii9ti»ai« IimmM ^ ^ 
'■i^hiiKiiiii' iluushea of Ikh* laniL ifM df «1he gnsi 



-ill 




U «kin« U no Mr tft kMar^on. 'VloMi of 
mMmmt^ W^ in tout blood 1 il witt ensioh Ate < gi wa i i<. 



J«M«j — MKr i^onr mok and gibbol no hmk ftm mifm 
womjj Konmm, rtoop to FnaoB tkn Bioiidl T« fw*^ 
of Fnnoo, knool to NafMOm Um lifttki, «nd U joOy in 
tho Bodon wlttoh ankxM. To IJbnl sMMm in «hit 



■I gMMm m 

d«mreoau of tho worid, who starre In iln fexiOn ao£U, wito 



dbnin* in free ▲nMtn% — fidd lo llw <^«ftiM» 
HnjnMM, th» d«re-h«nt«ni. Mid Um fKiattot for fhera in 
n body witlioai n oanl, nn owtb withoni n bawnn, n^mAcI 
withoainQod. AUaoia ii tho Thoory of tte UliifvrM i 
Mid there is no God, no Ommo, no HijM, no J^vridinM.'' 
The AthflUt iooka on ike Utm of tS&'s nobU 



' WU is the paMk brwek 4r-iited ritaod. 



Mftd be MiyB, " ibMM nen wwt ft>ob ; ewny nHn«f 
might bare been aa ale«k, na o omfg rtaMo, w4 
^bn oiloat piieat that Mammon eonaoonalaB. Thqr ^ 



feola, and only foola, and foola oontinnrily. To 1km 
indtTidn»,l baro there conoa noOring tint bloo4 tmA 

Be hKkA on ^ nataona ihaA Ailed in tUr ailMegln 
■gninat n ^pwt*r ohain ; Pnland g>Ui,aaBd Knamminip wmA 
London, only *' Peter Pindar " «o w«!oobm ^ «iaU t 
OawMw w«ai dawn in Tmkish mg^; Unlgr and 0|«iK 
ninat b<m Item to n tyna^ wbanv^^nd Ite 4Mhaii4 
ao hapn. Tte Btetaa wkioh M road no teHMt M mm. 
ld»d,Midk«v«norete^fbr«teir«nUHltea. Bntoote 
ow in thair ngMiy Mpt bWfy ivtek 
■fawiandiwnit tenaaa iii iiwpl^tetiHtea*. 
Wte* nniotBora Ite vorlA 
wn^^ntedy pnd afiw flunrjryrlnn on^n^feMpt^ 

MgBm«teiB». ^jy'^^'ihffte' jlSti^ ^ 

n Mttly iKoaHk ^riiiMKl n bMOTM^n wld wMhvI 
n<0»dl 

Tte AAriM ort Ida teMM in Mik ftr 
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l fc«MO n of ibM oonMrirablttf max:.'*, of th« tnitt, nd 

* ik« lDT«Unon of things bwuiti^. ffig Iktdkol oomm 
'Ml(^ md hM Imraglii noUiing, Km fbimd BOitaiiig, b«t 
llpvfvftsoliOD of it« own littlAnMi mirrartd on tk« mt- 
mik of tkings. H# mw indtl«r •merwhm^ ; 1m smI bo 

I MiMlaadpfofidinff Mind. 

''"'^Em flmdtt onl Kn Moral SeoM to wMk «h« logiiktinc 

* OonMifliioo wbiob U Jostioe in wtuU la ri^, Qrooatd 
«#Oood«aiid tb« AliMwUior B«i^tifal to 3i«Moml Bobmi, 
tiM Eqait^U Will wluoh rules the world. Bat his Moni 
fioBss irtomM idQont, skme, snd omptT ; th>vre is no Bqnil> 
nbls wait no Altogiothor B«sn*tfttl of monl ocoeDsBoo, no 
Oroond </ Good, no Oonsoienos which «na«^ Jasfcios into 
•B imnhnnglng Inw of riffht ; there is only the finite will 
of tnnn, omn erring ana slwsjs feeble, ntan en ^Tt*ins»H 
end selfi^oneoioQS drop of dew in the Bftluirs of the world, 
oonscioos of desire, of will, bat of auoh feebleness thnt 
soon he wiO soch^ into thbi sir, nnd be no more s drop 
in sU the world, — will eTs.poriste into nothlog. Brerj- 
whers is nntsrini fiite, nuiterinl ohsnoe : spirSonl order, 
qnritnnl prorideBMf'-ihsi is s dree in 

Be asods ont his ASectioD^ on the mmb <|nast» seeking 
Us hsnrfs desire. Thjj hsTS grown s^srong br lore of 
KsAuBy — the oiTBtdl, the plnnt, end sninnJ ; tnajr hnvii 
been ednoMted hj loring man — pnrent end friflnd, and 
will and ehild, end eU m#nVind ; refined hf loring soble 
mm, who sMbsoI inffsmMNw jooth as loedafcoBaa &anr 
the iron ^hiai. Now hu iJbotions flj forth with fersvbling 
wing^ nnd seek the JUIl.par&et Ideal, the obieol of thei^ 
lore, «o alaf <1m koger of the Wait which arwrsa the In. 

* iMia toliwdaKmaBdlofe. Bail the effMltou aho eo«e 
hiah to Um aad asan with no retnm. Thm0 is aoiwhl 
t»hfm,»^wm^i "nothing anre umi Md the iMb of 
hiahswij tlMgr«rahaaniiftd,bnftoB^bnhhlaai hiawatm 
hvHih fiua UtaM ftv a aaoitewt; how Mr ther ahdaMr^ 
thagreool^ <3Hijf«fiah,SMdmaMl1 Thabisath was W 
a yiv* of *a wiodj «haa* wUoh bkwa ah»g Ilia Mii^ 

lha hnhbia hvnaha, and ia BolUiHr* Thaaa afa eiOj iirifea 
tMngiferywi tolora) o^riaiito thnga to tow wm to 
ratom." He pt^aaea the ftnfl otaeO of fca aftatiito itoa^ 
Mid (teaar to hit htoit. " Ws, a* h ^ m 

mmg9, aad ia a fta» the datr ana la a i«ility»aMi nel a 



aimra." 8101 Umto k * mdnam H WKf ^ whmm. 
wprmkM Um wirwl M»d WMthra: of tk» iMtrl wliitbt Vmgt 
fov <^ anokngWtkU l9T«l7. i>Qaldi ooanM to ■ifaii 
•ia M from t4o bM* MorwL Piwrtj foiMh«« Mte 
(ikNratol clod, Ik* bp ia ooMi tkm hami k liill j tt* «(» 
^ti lofilT Ugli* «U qiMttoliod Md M*. WUn k llht 
■dad wUok oMo spoka to ma a k«baaadlip{ tbkdfco* 
tM» wy«k kyrod iBdbif ks dolickAia Mm, 
•odmb^lofvd? Iiu»othn97dlra»--4{lnfti»i«^ 
bow of jMtordKj, no trace thOTtwf akiQ lin^gwisf on Ibo 
■ky. **Biil wbfl*!'* I, «n ilM BsAkiiw 'fcar JM to 
ioTowtodiwillBolpMtavniyr' ^ Not tor^gmritotiiil^ 
if jom V£km, 9okMrkm^ Ike priaMry mtklUm iot niHtori 
Bovglul ilM abidat." I look «p, ma aa «^ Foroa it 
tkasa, alian to waj wtiaad, foraign to nqr aoMBiaiwa. «ad 
hmxiM to 117 baart, and waatoaljr ateikaa doirik tlia OM.Z ' 
^aad Aoro tbia aalf, aad aooffh* to ddi»dllilb Wt vwn 
boaon j tbaa I dia, I atfAa nto figid daaHu 80 tba 
baatkn ikbU toDm tbat Niobx obna to bar ckfldmi wilk " 
wardma anaa, wkila tba armoaa Mtoi ■Soicbild aftw 
oktld, fci^taw and iairaoaa,tfll 4k» tortlva wttPt 
aadtba»0tbar,aU poivariaaito dafead bar m»b«Mlf 
baoaaM a atowi 1 

Laal bcna of aQ, at ftral ao( laM of alU Iba ftlbiMl 
aaadaaaltofloal, toaaakitoiaataadbrilMbaoliiiiiiafl « 
orgraaAjoy. IWa^^bwit tba^aai toaaa » ttoi, ftiWig 
tba daitaaaa wiikito%iM^M<ridM|qi»8oi^<lti|,addj| 
al ow>a ia Baaaoa,rauolaMa»iiiddM Haiii%«^^ 
wbiAwiBgrPailiAuiliuato^TwtoM Madl^T faek 
Bat ihm aeai UkaaHaa omaa bub mipiy ipi a)a««k to 
iay, "Hmm i» ttaOod; thaidywHi ia<i>-diiptipi| mi 
ia a mahiiu>i 'ibtMia ao ialiiito^ ]taHW%iM<do^ 
Hal ■ Di» aa H M>rt» »& aa ri <HbH y . ttof ky ag^tl to 

X «a bak%M9 «ft ite Mm! af «• fiiill.iifbjN« to 

biig'to WiBu' baH aaridBaM tnd iiHilMrilTa.Aial^l iWwriMR 
Ibift toataad. aa k-ba aa^ n^, JNl tbiia to fti*# IMf 

til flpsflB kflMl' ^SBi ^Wpi ^WF^^pi^^^ ^ ^^jPPdi^r. '^1^ 

AaSar awi to iba toiii^nbU binl ^mr !;i-r,vv 
ftwa kft alaaa 1 took altba fffapail, aad |»mto» qwrtL 



to 



«^ ipDtlMr Uittt Jarooni her jormg. No voioe oriei 
iMB^'to «Dinl^ ma; it in • foroe, but noihiiig more. 
At^.lofloiT'^tolit ^ iMmiilt, oonftunom, and oontiniwl 
«lMl^| li'^m^pXkMiMi no ftitara pMoe, <mU« of no plan in 
«h» «Mi%tlMi. I looir «p UxOia ikj, ih«r« looks not Uok 
•gfeia ttcloilifl IVovi^elroe, to amile upon me with * thoa. 
mmA^aimiYitiymyWid blau me fnth the mn'4 umhnM 
hAt. J^iii» ctomui ft reogvfy violenoo, with rim tiglit. 
«mg mtOtA, ttftlM into darknem, Meking for martharmbla 

*Shu» m no Ptorid«aioe, ox^ly ottpricnona, aonMleiiB Fate, 
ia tto marble of homan nature, the atlMist would 
pile it into palace or oommon dwelling ; but there ia 
(pnlf the naeting «aod to build upon, which the raina wash 
•way, or liha wind* blow off ; nowhere is thete eternal 
Boot to hold hia bvilding up. No, he haa not dailj 
bread^-o-notiung to aatiafy ihe hunger of hia mind, his 
oonaoien^e^ and hia heart, the fiunine of hia aoul, only the 
UtAA^ ihin almoaphere of fanaj. Does he bdieve in im- 
nottati^j — it is an immortality of fear, of doubt, of dread. 
BxpMiimoe teUa Uon of the hiatory of xnankHid, a aad 
hiaioc^r it aeema,-*-* woord of war and want, of opppession 
•lid aorrilitj. He sees that pride elbowd imaery into (^e 
iMiijnuil aui ia Konoiared for tha meroileaa act, t^at tyianta 
t a r w il lfaB natiioiia undmfoot, wluSe aoma patriot pinaa^to 
cMtfion a»d deaiHi ; he aaea no pnwheoy of beMwr things, 
fitovr oiai ha m an eaartl^ wi^oot a heatrm, in a aool with- 
OttI • bodj> ft woild withoBt ft 6od f 

▲4h«MBi aita down oniAha ahore of Tima ; the atraam 
af EmmatWu^OKf xoBa by, bearmg aaooaaairei^, aa b«d^ 
Utt^ CA ^lmaBi, th« llmtian driliaalkm, andil paaiaa 
rio>wfyli7«ftit ita iB^aSL of miOifla^ aad that bubbia 
In wiiMy <ha Bal»«fW; (Maoaii, Bttsian, GfvxMt, Uoumm, 

mry-ftmMf'mA. tibere ia m» « ni y i*a at iQ i i i.ii »c a aMa d 
iift^bi^ ivHlioti a^ «n aardi wi&tlmM m hmrm, m 
irotld wiiihooii a 4lo8L ^Boaa not ^KAtant fmV» 
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KtwoxruarfM jab ■int. 
No fOMU mm trw b« ooatetxi wi A Uiai* 

(MMM to iAy-->- 
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Kwrnaa aatMO itop* ft grmt w»y tilua ^J^^^^^^ 
I am »oi * oowftrdly mwi j but u I w#re ooonnow 
ihere w«i no Ood, my oouxmge wcmid drop m w«A»r, «pid 
b* tto moT^ I am not Ml onKopofcd mwii •» Jpw 

nun wWo bop« io mocb ; I ntmst ^itmpm of tiytbA m. Jll»»- 
tioe, oC lore, and piety ; I know mux will tnomiib^ <^ 
UMttor, ibe peoplo otot tyrwte,xight otm ^^^'^h^ff^ 
&lM>bood, W© orer hate ) I elwuyi expect dliM ^OrOej, 
but I em ettre of toinmph et the Uet e«d witti tnlu^ 
■ide, jnatioe on my eide, krre on nde. I ^^^lU^ ad 
foer to etend in e minori^ of on^, egeinft the wbple popo- 
letion of thie whole globe of We : I wotdd Um and W 
to them, — " I em the stronffer ; yon mny gloiy nOF, imt 
I shell conquer, you et Such hope h^re I fo r my 

here end hezeefter, thet the wickadeet of nnnen, A 
Qod will bring faaa to fmo» with the beet of pim, pM «mf 
wiped oleen off, end togother thejjjHl dorfrn e» the 
t^le of the Lord, in the Kingdom of God. I9att»f« imr 

ooMOuraeneee oi Ood, end I hvn no hm f 
nytelf, none for you, none for iBe^M U ao MA^n 
the nniTone wore grmter ihita Hmn^**^^ »<> 
wiaer th«ti preeideat*, end ka»ge> t^ t m m , 99^o^ 
gveeeee, if Oie^e were no e^eJ W ihfl 
t9 the hm of Ood, froinpwjewit lW»e^y *o^W^W9~ 
triumph* on eeiih, «r in H«»iron,--tiua 1 J^FII^ 
bene. B«* I know thrt lihe » 

ofOM^IniMtrpod, end »o 
pertioleof amd cheH eirwr edfcr i*ni^ ^%ip^,m 
this Teet Toyege of morud f»d iiMWW.i^ ^ 
X em no^ » aed mppif flpwp «, 4^* i . 

heppf mmu ^ *«^^»iy S?»»f»« 
Ipt a»e beli«re 4toe ie ao lib^p^© Ood^ 

iP^«|j^l^i;tQrn4I«iK«o^^ »w>^- 
^ilif irfli lofwi wprld* 
^ dnmkerd'e wife end the droskard; the Ita^ort 




jUa<MMfnirhbinaA»'lliii^braiik^ which lore* the victim 
of tlw Ijrttat/ and lores the tyrant ; lores the skre and 
llil niMttor-r loTM ^lliho. pinidered and the murderer, the 
fhgii^ ti^ Um IDdiU^pper,-~pahliol7 griping his price of 
bbod; ibo iftird pirt dT Jhoilioik's paj, and th«n secretly 
tflliiiii^ ' lui wAtmpxk^' revenge, st<ealthilv oaliunniating 
iMoie iVilMiid .of htiinai4^ ; ocmrinoe me that there is no 
0<^ 'who WtJUsbm orsr <Sw nation, bnt *' fbrsaken Israel 
#jtatdfl|te We i** thai iStiB md people of Enrope, A£rioa, 
jkttuitio^f hare no jruardian,— then I should be sadder 
fiisi^ l^grpium aiglit f My life would be only a shadow 
. dT iL dimple (A IhoDottom of a little brook, — whirling and 

rang wwai-; $U the joy I hare in t^e daily business of 
world, in Uter4tnre and scisnoe and art, in the friend • 
IhhMl and wide philantbropies of the time, would porisb 
it oxtceij,— borne down in the roflh of watens and lost in 
their headlouff noise. Tee, I shoald die in lincontroilable 
angnii^ Snd despair. 

A MaHsiag sense of atheism, a realizing sense of the 
consequences of atheism, — that would separate 9ur nature, 
iihd we Bbcm)4 gi^* op the ghost ; and the elements of 
US hcdj wotld gp back to thie elements of the earth 
fii|^tt-€k>d >»0 iiia^hdl— the foundation of religion is too 
d^p w4thm,itt. There is ^ great cry through ull^orealiiiOn 
fbr&i^ tirbffOod, llumks toIfiin,the «Vid«iib»«f God 
bas bOMi p3<Mg%^ into Nature so deeply, and dlMn^y 
ircnreiriiito ili^ textuTV the bnman soul, Chat yerf wm 
tD«o eaP t^vatuselres atheists in IMs sehn». No wuit'khvt 
wiBitij|(lr camie t6 Hob ecmjcdusic^ : no man i moC one I 
- *Pliam rntaiit bav« atriVed ftt tfaoa co^Mliinaii, — m% 
lOuMgal^'eiit no 36bm wJt ; we tOurald iji^ikm «i» 
ipiim^f^* ft heavt, ^ the mo8t'iiw«ldtadl#M 

gSa^'.M-iiiiittM tQ Isitilitotardr ^ fttii' lo 

motjmtk f^tiM^ irliiuitM me^ ipit^nal ikoam»Wlk'm 
l#ie£^^^'#b km<^'Uw to tee.tte m^^%t& mtjalll^ 
WWW Wli^ «ia ih« lwiTr-4ikMi WHm 

whW«m fiiKinad it first, iwas by lis; liho ts%« idea <X 



Ood geU wntten in oar soul, oompleie B«Mitj dztTe* oajt 
partial tigUneaa, and perfect Lore ooaM out nji partud 
tear. 



OF PRACTICAL ATHEISM, RBGARDEID AB A 
PRINCtPLR OF KTHlCa 

IS0KK48B OUB yAITIL — LVXI XTII. 5. 

La^t Bonday I aaid aomeihing of Bpc^calative Ath«Mm» 
fchat is, of atheism ooiuadered a« a theory^^f tbie amrernc/, 
with some of the effects on tlie feelinfl^s And tlie fieytn of 
Nature, and indiridual aad genoral aiuzuuBi life> whitish 
come thOTeof. To>dAy I ask yoor atteniian to fv BermOA 
of Pmcfciaal Atheiam; that is to sar, of Atheiim, ooi^» 
ndarod as the PnnciDle of praotioal Ethics. 

If a man starts with the idea tkAt there is a body and 
no soul, an earth witkont a kearwiy and a world without 
a God, that idea xteeda amst become a princuple of prao- 
tiofty and aa s^di ift,iiri]l kay« a quite powernil on 
the nuHK** tuoticTB nliwrawtwr ; it wuL ooma . at length to be 
i)m controlling principle of his life. For aa in homifn 
nttta|!e i!8|%iona ia the f doadakUm-eleimelit of man, m 
I ahoired thfe other da^, so snv misarrangementr; in tiklt 
quoctev pxMentiy.mpean at the end of the hnndB« end 
aSbbtm tne wh^olo Ijie man. 

i Specfdativ* AJslqeum wili not be fbJly radneed to pmo- 
tide lit ii*«ni»^ but in the long ttm. it wiQ aieoztedlf pro- 
dace I OBtlaia |»oaiiar restilts ; josk as oerteiidj- m jKoy 
■eed ytiia lAKai ia tl^ ^^connd wiE bear frvil after ito own 
kmd, ana not alter hnother kind. Yon snd I nve not 
rery eontiiiteiit, it mnjr be, and we therefore allow aome- 
titingio iMta» bebwaen cnr irsi prindtple'nnd the OK»fihf* 
mmmAo^^mofSiSLkikm &aia.it; but Uie finman B*c9> ii 
OtfiH»firitiiiig^l^^ «nd otmii out orery princ^le iblo 
p rao ittie ^ ^ wifcm g ' iti eeizifiBfc tihMiriita into irery aenu«i» 
thing»% til»id«n is not Mrnca cot «t onoi, b«l; in 
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long ag«8 of time, and hj snocesaire generaidoiis of men. 
Every theological idea, positire or negative, that ia firmlj 
believed in by mankind ot by nations, will ultimately be 
oarried out by them to its leffitimato, practical effect, and 
will appear in their trade, politics, laws, manners, — in all 
the active life of mankind. We think that the litany 
which we repeat in the church is our confession of faith. 
Often, that reaches very little ways in ; but the real con- 
fession of the world's faith is writ in its trade and poUtics, 
in its wars and hospitals, in its armies and school -houses, 
better than in its "pious literature.'' The history of 
America is the publication of our real theology, the con- 
fession of our actual creed. Each intentioniu act comes 
from a sentiment or idea. It is well to see what our ideas 
are before the thought becomes a thing. 

Last Snnday I showed that there was a mere formal 
speculative atneism, which was only a denial of God in 
terms, or the denial of the actuality of a certain special 
idea of Gk>d, but yet contained an affirmation of the 
quality of God under another name ; while real speculative 
atheism was the denial of the quality of God under all 
names, a denial of the actuality of any possible idea of 
Qod. And I showed also that there were reputed athe« 
iste, who denied some specific notion of God, because 
they had a better one; and because they were really 
more theistio and more religious than the men aboat 
them. 

The same distinction is to be made in respect to prac- 
tical atheism. Real practical atheism i» the living of 
speculative atheism as a practice ; that is, the hving as if 
there was no God, who is the Mind, Gause^and Pro* 
videnoe of the world ; and that is living as if a man had 
no natural obligation to think and speac true, to do right) 
to feel kind, and to be holy or faithml to himself; living 
as if there were no aoul, no heaven, no God. That is 
real, practical atheism. 

r There ia a formal practical atheism, which is merely 
formal, uid is based on fonnal specnlAtive atiheism. As 
the mere formal speculative atheist denies the jome of 
God, bat affirms the qtiality of God, and asoribet tkat 
qoi^ty to Nature, — so the mere formal practical atheist 
deniefl that mac owes any natural abBoInte obligation to 
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God, to think troe, to do right, to flsol kind, and to be 
holy ; but he ftfllrms that he owe* this natand and abso^ 
Inte obligation to Nature ; either to all Natnro, repre- 
sented hj the aniverse, br to partial Nature, repreeented 
by mankind, or bj the individual man, or acme upeoial 
faculty in man.) In thia oaae the atheiat really afflrma the 
absolute obligMaon of man to the qaabty of God, only he 
gives that <|ua]ity of God another name, and is no prac- 
tical atheist at all ; though he thinks he is sO; and calls 
himself by that hard name. For only the eeipabbmoo of 
real proc^caJ atheism can be built on the semblance of 
real speonlative atheism. If a m^n oonl\98Bei that he baa 
a natural and abeolnto obhgation to think tnie, to do 
right, to feel kind, and to be holy, it is comparatively of 
little consequence whether he says that ho owes this 
obligation to Nature or to God ; because in snoh a case 
ho means the same by the word " Nature " that another 
man means by the word " God ; " and the obligation is 
the same, the consciousness of it is the sauae, and the duty 
which comes therefrom will be just the same. 

I dislike to hear Nature called God, or God called 
Nature. Let each thing have its own name. In due 
time I will show what evils are like to follow from this 
confdsion of terms, miscalling the finite and the Infinite. 
Still that confusion is not atheism. 

Baal praotipal atheism, I nay, is the carrying out of real 
speculative atheism into life, living as if there were no 
natural obligation on man to think true, to do right, to 
feel kind, and to be holy ; no obligation, therefore, to be 
faithful to himself as a whole, or to any part of himself as 
a part. 

This real practical atheinn is divisible for the present 
purpose into two forms. 

First, the Undisguised practical Atheism. Here the 
practical atheist openly and undisgmsedly denies the 
quality of Gk>d, domes that he owes any n&t^aral obligation 
to think true, to do right, to feel kind, or to be sel^fiiith* 
fill ; and, on the contrary, aflirms speculafave atheism as 
Lis practioal piinciple and motive of life, and tlien ett> 
deavours to live up to it,— or live down to it. That is 
one form. 

Second, the other is Disguised practical Atheism. 
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Here the practical atheist acts on the idea that ho haa no 
uataral obligation to think true, to do rig^ht, to fool kind, 
and to be holy; and tlius really and in act donioa the idea 
of God ; but guppressoB the formal denial of CJod and the 
affirmation of atneism ; or he oven g-oes so far as to affirm 
his belief in God, and deny his assumption of atheism as 
a principle of action. That is the other form. 

Now, in truth, these two men, the undisguised professor 
of atheism and the disguised practiser thereof, if they 
were consistent, would act pretty much alike in most 
cases, and do the same thing ; only the undisgnnsod 
atheist would do it overtly, wilh no denial of the fact and 
motive, but with the affirmation of each; and the dis- 
piised atheist wonld do it covertly, denying b©th the 
fact and the motive, thus adding h^'pocnsy to atheism. 
The undisgTiised atheist will be the more manly, because 
he is more thorough-going in his manhood ; and such a 
person will always command a certain degree of admira- 
tion, bocaase it is manly in the man to say right out 
what he thinks right in ; and if he is going to live after 
a certain principle, to dgclare that piinciple beforehand. 
There is a consistency of manhood in that, and the very 
assertion is therefore often a gnarantee of the man's 
honesty. But the disgTiised atheist will be the more 
atheistic, because he is really the more thorough-going in 
his atheism. One is true to his natural character as man, 
the other to his conventional character as atheist, for &s 
atheism is the negation of Nature, so the negation of 
itself is a legitimate function of atheism. The reason of 
this wiD appear presently. 

I said last Sunday that there never was any complete, 
real speculative atheism in th6 world ; for complete, real 
speculative atheism is so abhorrent to human nature, that 
if a man had a reabzing sense thereof and of its specu- 
lative consequences, ho must needs die outright. I may 
say the same of complete, real practical atheism. There 
is no complete and real practical atheism ; for 1 think no- 
body could ever be perfectly consist-ent with real specu- 
lative atheism, and bve as if he felt absolutely no obhga- 
tion to speak true, to do right, to feel kind, and to be 
holy. That, therefore, is an extreme which man cannot 
possibly reach. Human nature would give up before it 
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camo to sncli a conclusion. It is concjeirablo^ — ^bnt noithdr 
iictual nor possible. 

But yef there is a f^roat denl of praoticsal condnct 
wluch logically rosts on this basis, and on no other, and 
though no man was ever fully false to his nature and 
fully true to his athoiBm, yet very many are partially 
false to their nature and paiiaally true to atheism ; and 
BO thoro is a good deal of practical atheism in the world ; 
much more than there appears of real speculative athe- 
ism ; and though no man is a complete practical atheist, 
yet there are many with whom practi(jal atheism pre- 
ponderates in their daily life, and turns the balance. I 
mean to say they live more atheisticAlly than theistically. 
Ilie man does not clearly Ray to himself, " There is no 
Gx)d ; " he only half-Rays it, and little more than half- 
acts on that supposition. He does not m^y out, " There 
is no God, and hence no obligation to speak true, act 
right, foel kmd, and be faithful to myself; " because, 
first, there is some theism left in the man, — I think no- 
body can ever empty himself wholly of the oonscionsnesa 
of God ; — or next, because the man is not fully self-oon- 
sciouB of hia consciousness, so to say, and does not really 
and distinctly bring to h^ht the principles which are yet 
the governing principles vn his nature ; — or, finally, if he 
is thus conscioxiB, he does not dare to say it, but yet acts 
mainly on that supposition. Now there is a great deal of 
this in the world ; very much more than appears at first 
sight. 

I mentioned the other day that some men whom I 
knew, calling themselves atheists, were yet excellent 
men ; true, just, loving, and holy men ; full of a certain 
religiousness, eminently faithful to themselves, keeping 
the integrity of their conscience at great cost of self- 
denial, and feeling more strongly than the majority of 
men the absolute obligation they were under to be faith- 
ful to every Umb of their body and every faculty of their 
gpirit. These were only formal atheists, not real athe- 
ists. They did not think there was no Gt)d ; they only 
thought that they thought so. Some of these men have 
really a higher idea of the qnabty of God than the 
Christians about them ; only they do not call it Gk>dj 
but Nature; for the "Nature" of the physical philoso- 
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ph«r, or ftha " Ifind " of the metephrnoal phfloaoplMr, is 
Bomotimea higher in noino partionlArl 'Uuui the notion 
of th« " Trimtj/' or the nolaon of the " Unity/' which 
the gonerml mn of GhristiMLa haye formed. I mm bound 
M • Ikithfial man to oonfeu this. So lome of theae who 
are called atheista, and who name thetn»9iTea eo, are in 

V reality more theiatio and more rdiffiooa than the general 
ran of Chnstiana abont them. Saou men aa theae do not 
show the practioal oharaoteriatioa of real atheiam, but of 
the real theiam whioh they hare diagtuaed to themaeirea 
by the name of atheiam. 

T Thoa one of theee in America aaya, " It will do rerj 
well for Christian Dooton of Divinity and deaoona, who 
beliere in an angry Qod that will damn mankind for orer, 
to declare there ia in the nnirerae no Law higher than the 
Baltimore Platform and the Gompromiae Meaaorea of the 
American Congreaa. It will do rery well for them to 
declare that an angry Ood haa gpren pohticianif authority 
to make auoh statat-ea, and declare them binding on men, 
and BO ' aappreaa ' and ' diaooontenanoe all agitation * for 
the welfare of one bixth part of the popnlation of the 
country. Bot atheists, who believe in Natnre— the ma- 
terial world, — in Mind — the spiritaal worid, — they mast 
declare that there is a Higher Law ; to wit : the Law of 
Nature, seen everrwhere m the ground, and in the ann ; 
and the Law of Mind also, folt ererywhere in the con- 
sciousness of Man." 

It is rery plain th&t this man, though he calls himself 
an atheist, has really an idea of God, imd consequently 
of man's obligation to speak true, act ri^t, feel kina, 
and be holy, much higher than the Christian divine who 
would send his mother into bondage to keep the Oom- 
promise Measures ; a much higher idea than the man who 
v ould renounce his reason for the sake of his creed, and 
who would give up his hnmaziity in order to join a church, 
or to keep the wicked statutes whioh men make in their 
I parliaments. Heore yon perceive the man calling himself 
Dy that ugly name was only a formal atheist, and had 
really an idea of GkKi whioh vastly transcended that of 
the churches about him. I am boond in justice to ny 
this. 

The actual consequence of atheism aa a principle of 
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•otion ia wmiiilitiy irary diflivMi from tba*. Tk» pnN>- 
t»aJ Nkfe^Mai, ■fcarlmi^ tram him iMcmlaili^ pitnd|ii* tksl 
th«re is iM>UuBff wkioli it the Miad, th« Ca—t, «n4 Um 
ProrideiMM of um nniTarM, or of tmy part ibeiwf ; and 
aooordin^W kWl Natnro Hid Man ara, rm&p^&ifmtj, Um 
only aund, oaaaa, and pfroridanoe ot lkiiiimiJ»ai> hm 
mnat naceaaarilr behere thai man ia nadar do natoirai 
and absolute obligataon to think true, to do right, to feel 
kind, and to be holy. He must denj thai thera is any 
snob obligation to Ood, beoaa£« he denies the esistonot 
of Ood, or beoanse he denies the ezistenoe of the qnalitj 
of Ood, and he most denj tha.t he owes thas obligatton 
to himself; for as m*n is his own mind, cause, prori- 
denoe, law^ver, and director, ao erery propensity of tho 
man is likewise and equallj its own oanse, its own mind, 
its own proTidence, its own l^wgirer »sid diracior. Ac- 
cordingly passion is no more amenable to reason and 
consoienoe than reason and oonsoienoe are amenable to 
passion. The p*rts are no more amenable to the wh<^ 
than the whole to any one of the parts. Man is finite, 
and there is no Hig^her Being abore man ; and t there 
is no Higher Law above the caprioe of any ptMMuon or 
any oalcolation. The man maj will anything that he 
will, and it shall be his law. For reason thwe stands 
the arbitrary caprioe of man, the arfoitrary oafnioe of 
each iustinctiTe desire, or of any calooluted act of will, 
and DO more. 

If the atheist admits there is in hnm&a oonscioasnoss 
an Idea of Right, he must declare it it not any more 
binding upon man than the Idea of Wrong. We form an 
Idea of Absolnte Bight : "it is a mere whim," says the 
atheist ; " there exists no snbstanoe in which the Ahaolote 
Bight can inhere. It is an abstract qoality which belongs 
to no snbstanoe. It a nothing ; only it differs from a:: 
absolute transcandent-al nothing in this, that it is a think- 
able nothing ; not real, — an actnal thin^ ; not possible,-— 
a thing to become actual ; yet cono0iy»ble, — «n actual 
thought in the mind. Ton may diatrAmte noUtmg into 
yahoos heads, and say thwe is a pore nothing, whseh 
cannot be conceived of at all. Yon can have no notion 
of a pure nothing — ^it is noi eren thinkable ; that ia ab- 
solute transoenoental negation— -a denial of anbjootiya 



oaootArtlbUaMm, m w«U m oi objeotiTe aotiuJity. Thon 
j<m mmr mj, tlhsr* ii aXto anotLer form of nothing, frhioh 
la Htm tliinkai^le notyag/' Axjoardmg to an aihcnet, God 
is * thinkftbls nothing, and the Idea which men hsre of 
Ood haa no more objeoftiTe aotiuJnaaa to anpport it than 
the Idea of Light wtraid hare if ail material light, all 
aotoal, and all poaaible light, were blotted out of being. 
Then all the neoeaaary attribates of God fall into the name 
olaaa — thinkable nothinga. So do all the tranaoendont 
kitribatea of man. Truta is a thinkable nothing, Joatioe 
a thinkable nothing, and anj exoellenoe which anrpaaaet 
the exoellenoe of Tnomaa, and Richard, and Honrf , or all 
actual men, ii also nothing ; onl j it ia a tliinkable no- 
thing, not a transcendental nothing. 

Thia being tihe oaao, there in notkin^ for me to aspire 
after. Ideal wisdom, jnstioe, lore, holmes^ each is bat a 
thinkable nothing , — I should not aspire after that, more 
than I should marshal ^hostf into an army to go out and 
iight a battle ; or put in batterj a non-existont but yet 
thinkable oannon, which is no cannon, and good for no- 
thing. And then, all rererenoe must, of course, be weeded 
out crom the mind of the practical atheist. He can only 
reverenoe something that he sees with his eye or feeii 
with his hand, or rererenoe himself. This faculty of 
reverenoe which is bom in us, — so delightful as a senti- 
ment, as a principle ao atrong, — must take one of two 
forms : that of servility, crouching down before a man ; 
or of self-esteem, strutting proudly in its own conceit. 
There is no other form possible for it. 

The practical atheist denies God, and of courae denies 
religion in all its parts ; absolutely denies all obligation ; 
to biro the idea of obligation and of duty must lack 
actuality. EU) must deny my obligation to conform to 
my reaaon, conscience, aflbctiooA. There is no reason 
th«r0fore whjf I should speak wad think true, do rijriit, 
feel kind, and be holy, if it ia agreeable to me to do othor- 
wiM. Tbarefore if I am an atheist, and if atheism be 
ttupapnlar, my atheism will jiistify me ia denying atheism 
itMu and in afinning thffiam. So aiheiam, in thia wwr, 
is Mlf-deatroctire ; its derelopmant is its diaaolntion. So 
to d«ny atheism, nndsr snc^ caroumstaaces, will be more 
athwatio than to affinu it. The athoist who dmiea it ia 
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false to kia iBanhood ; tliare k no MikflistM) r— son why he 
ahoald be tras to it ; and the more he denies it, the mora 
he is fhithfiLl to his atheistio opinion. Bo the coqpedicnt 
muat take the pWse of the trne and the liffht ; the a^pree- 
»ble mnat take the pi>oe of the beantafol ; de^Kre, the plaoe 
of duty ; and / wiu mnat take the plaoe of that aolemn 
word, I om^hi. Thmre oan be no oufffU in the grammnr of 
aiheiam. 

But aa the atheiat in denying God denies the aonl, and 
in doing that denioa the immortalitj of man, bis imnge of 
expediimoy moat be limited to thia life; and not only 
must it be limited to the earthly life of the kkmiAn race, — 
which may be eteroal for anght we know, — but it mnat 
be limited to the life of the partionlar atheiat who thinks 
it, and eren to the humbler Caonltiet and lower wants of 
his nAtora ; and so the highest thing he oan desire muat 
be his own present oonilfbrt. That is the higheat rdal 
thing that he knowa. So speonlAtive atheism rednoed to 
practice, mnst logioally lead to complete mnterud selfish- 
ness, and oan lead to nothing else. 

But as human natiore will not allow complete speoul»tiTe 
atheism as a theoiy of the oniTerDe, ao it will not any 
more allow complete practical atheism, or complete self- 
ishneas, as a principle of life. There is a margin of 
oacillntion around every man, and we are allowed to 
vibrate a little from aide to side. This margin seems 
sometimes pretty wide, but complete practical atheism 
or complete speculatiTe atheism bes a great way beyond 
the limit of human oscillation. It is a uunkable nothing, 
— conceivable but not actual, or even posgible. Snll 
practical atlwism actn*Uy tends to that conclusion. 

AJl this which I have said is general in its application ; 
is universal — it will apply to all forms of life. Now see 
how this atheism will mtuiifest itself in the practical con- 
duct of m«i in the various forms of Individual, Domestic, 
Social, National, and Oenerai Human Life. Let me aay a 
word oi each of these in its order. 

I.' I will speak first of the Individual Life. 

As b^ the atheiatac theorv of the universe there is no 
sack thmg as moral obligation, no such thing as Outy, no 
Absolute Bight,— -as Man is the iughest Aiind in the 
universe, his own Ganse, his own Providence, his own 



On^pinator, hie own 8iist«mer, and liis own Director, — bo 
h» 10 perfocUy froe to do axftctly as ho ploMoa. Duty 
will resolve itself into caprice of nelfialmeBB. £aob man 
i« to oonoentrate himaelf psrticalarly upon the desire that 
is uppermost at the time ; for m I am my own end, and 
to seek my own wo1£m« at all hasards, so uach particular 
propensity in me is its own end, and to seek its own 
welfare, — that is, its own gratification, — at any or all 
baearda. 

So in my Period of Fsssion, the gratification of the 
passional propensities will be the chief thing which I am 
to seek. I recognize no Higher Law, in me or out of 
me ; no law to prescribe a rule of conduct for me as a 
whole, or to prescribe a rule of conduct for any particular 
part of me,— -€my special paasion. To acknowledge an 
imperative and extra-human law from without, which has 
a natural right to claim allegiance from me and to rule 
me as a whole — that would be to confess a God ; not in 
terms, bat in fiekct. To acknowledge au imperative and 
extra-passional law within me, to which I owe all^iance 
axul which has a natural right to rule over any one passiou, 
is to acknowledge God in degree ; for what has a natural 
right to role absolutely over any one particular propensity 
is Ood, BO far aa that propensity is concerned ; and as I 
deny the actuality of the Infinite, and do not acknowledge 
a God who is the Reason and Conscience of the Universe 
and has the right to rule over mo as a whole, no more do 
I acknowledge that my own personal reason and con- 
science have the right to rule over me or over any special 
appetite or desire. There is no extra-personal and In- 
finite Norm to prescribe a rule of conduct for me ; there 
is BO intra-personal and finite norm to prescribe a role of 
conduct for an^ appetite or passion. So I am to let my 
passion have its swing in its quest for pleasure. K I 
nave got rid of tht* great God of the tmiverse, and ao- 
knowledge no absolute obligation to think tme, to do 
right, to feel kind, and to be holy,— 4t will be ridicolons 
in me to set up a little God in my own consciousness, and 
acknowledge tike obligation of my members to conform 
t^reto in any one particular. 

So the n^ati<m of religion as a whole carries with it 
ibe negatiQ^ of control over any one particular paasion. 
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A.B the onirerBe ia m " fortoitona oonoonne ot •torn*/' 
without anything to role it, with no mind to direct ii, 
Belf-originaied, self-direoied, self-matainod, bo my ooo- 
BoiouHnesB most be a fortnitouii conooarse of pMMionf with 
DO iiarmony therein ; every paaidon itelf-originatod, self* 
directed, self- sustained, its own end, and to aeek ita own 
gratification wholly regardleas of ita neighbour, or the 
whole body. 

Accordingly in the Period of Passion I may gire looae 
'to my inHtinctive appetites. You come to me and aay, 
" There is a God- Yon must not breali hia ." I deny 
this. " At least there is something that is right, and yoa 
must do that." I deny that also ; I say there is no such 
thin^ as right. " At any rate voo must control roar 
passions for the good of roar whole natore, daring a long 
life." But, why should I do that T What ri^ht hare I to 
control this or that paesion, and debar it of its temporary 
lust, for the sake of giving the whole man a Lasting de- 
light ? The passion has no norm bat itself; what right 
has the whole man to control any part of him, or one part 
to hold another in check ? or pat off pleasure to-day for 
more pleasure to-morrow ? So at this period of life anarchy 
of passions is the only atheistic aeif-gOTemmmt. 

In the Period of Aiubition — which in New- England is 
commonly by fiu- ihe more dangeroos of the two, as its 
perils lead to fortune, and the ruin it brings is deemad 
" eminent success " — I am to let the other selfish pro- 

riusities seek each its own object, and not hinder thenu 
am covetous : I am not to restrain my avarice by my 
reason, my conscience, my affections ; I am to seek my 
own gain in all ways, at all hatards, and in derision of 
reason, of conscience, and of affection. There is no prin- 
ciple to stand between me and the dollar, cr the office 
wnich I covet. I am to be wholly nnscrapaloas in mr 
seal, and in the means I make use of to achieve my end. 
I have a great love of power, fame, ease ; and I am to Let 
fiach of these desires have its full swing. There is no 
higher power to prescribe a rule of conanct for my am» 
bition, more than for my passion. Here all must be a 
fortuitous oonooorae of ambitions, the anarchy of am* 
bitions is the only atheistic self-government at this period. 
So there is nothing to prevent my life from being ths 
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men telAftbiieM of pamicm iu yoath, B(»okiiig ple(keiii~9 
M its object ; or the selfiKhnou of ambition in manhood, 
••eking profit aa itn goal ; for nothing haa may right to 
utand between me ana tke object of my ambition, more 
than between me and the object of my paaaion. Athe- 
ism most be oniyeraal anarobj I 

Kow each of iheae forma of atheism maj assume two 
modes. One is that of Oi-oss Selfishness, that is, gross 
BensnaUsm of pleasure in the period of passion, or g^ross 
c&loolation of profit in the period of ambition. It will 
terminate in the gross roluptnary or the gross hanker. 
That is one form. It is the ruae, coarse, mlgar form. 
It is the shape in which atheism would n^aniitest itself 
with the poor, with the uneducated, with the roughest 
of men. It is the atheism of savagery, — the practical 
atheism of St Qiles' parinh in London. 

The other mode is that of Refined Selfishness, that is, 
refined sensualism of pleasure in the period of passion, 
or the refined calculation of profit in the perio d of am- 
bition ; and so here it will terminate in the delicate and 
subtle Toiuptnary, or else in the delicate and subtle 
hunker; — ^this is the atheism of cirilisation, the atheism 
of St James' parish in London. The mode will depend 
on the temperament and circumstances of the man. 
And yet yon see these two are generically tke same ; with 
unity of idea and unity of purpose, both seek a selfish 
object, and both come to the same end, only one in the 
delicate and the other in the gross form. In either case 
the aim of life is be the rehabilitation of selfishness ; I 
mean the enthroning of selfishness as the leading pnicti- 
oal principle of life. The atheist is to look on ererj 
faculty as an instrunent of pleasure or profit ; to look on 
his hfe as a means of selfishness and no more ; to look on 
himself as a beast of pleasure or a beast of prey. Behold 
the nvan of atheism !— his controlling principle selfishness j 
his life '* poor, and naetv, and short I " 

JScw man is not solnBh by nature. We hare self-lore 
WOB^h to hold us togethw. Self-lore, the conserratire 
lyrinciple of man, is the natural girdle put about our 
eomscioQBness to keep us from falling loose, and spread- 
ing, and breaking asunder. In hunmn nature self-lore 
is not too strong. When all the £sculties act in har- 



Diony there Ib no exocsH of this. But if joa deny that 
fAomiy whxoh IooIlh to the Infinite, whioh hnnfiron for 
the trno, the ideal juBt and lorelj and holy, then 

aolf-love, conservative of the individoitL, degenerates into 
selfiahnesB, invades others, and each mhH becomes merely 
selfi&h. 

This fihct implies no defect in the original constitntion 
of Man ; for it is a part of the plan of human natore t'Kat 
reUgion, the consoioDsness of God, &hoald be the foanda> 
tion-element of spiritual oonscionanesB, and so the oondi- 
tion of manifestation for all the high facult put toge* 
ther: and as roses will not bloom with6tit ught and 
warmth, or as ships cannot keep the sea without keel 
and rudder and a n&nd upon the helm, no more can the 
high qualities of humanity come forth without we put in 
its proper place the foundation •^element of man, Kud \e% 
the religious faculty lay its hand upon the helm. The in- 
dividual atheist, if consistent, must practically live in utter 
aelfishnees— material aelfiahness, selfishness bounded b^ 
the short span of his own earthly existience. And that is 
individual ruin. 

II. See next the efToot of practical atheism on Domes- 
tic Life, in the Family. The normal basis and bond of 
union in i.he family is Mutuality of Love in its various 
forms : connubial — ^between man and wife, — -parental, 
afl^liative, or kindly between kith and kin, — aad friendly 
love. 

Connubial love in it« normal state consists of two fac- 
tors, — paasion, seeking the welfare of the lover, and 
affection, which seeks the weLGetre of the beloved. Ia 
normal connubial love these two, the plastic and the 
pliant, are coordinated together. Each aims to delight 
the other more than to enjoy himself, and finds his satis- 
faction less in enjoying than in delighting. Passion is 
then beautiful and affection is delightful. Self-love is 
subordinate to the love of another, the special to the 
universal. The love of the true, the just, the ever-beau- 
tiful, and the holy, coraea in, and prevents even the 
existence of sel^shuesn. This conditaon affords an op-« 
portunity for developing and enjoying some of the high-i 
est qualities of man. Passion is instinctive, and affection 
also us instinctive at first ; bat as man developes him&elf 
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by oulturo, as the human race enlarges in its progTossive 
unfolding, BO the aflfectiona become larger and larger, 
more powerful in the individual and the race, and the joy 
of dehghting becomes greater and more. 

But in practical atheism the family must rest on 
Mutuality of Selfishnoss, not on mutuality of love. 
And this must appear in all its forms, in the relation 
between acquaintances or friends, between kith and 
kin, between parent and child between man and 
wife. Marriage must be only for the selfishness of tran- 
sient pleasure, or the selfishness of permanent profit. 
The parental and filial relation must be only a relation of 
selfisimess, the parents wanting the child to sei-ve them 
as a beast of burden or as a toy, and the children want- 
ing the parent to serve them, and valuing father or 
mother only for what they ^et therefrom. The relations 
of kinship, of brother and sister, of uncle and nephew, of 
aunt and niece ; the relation of fnendahip mupt also be of 
selfishness, and no more. Passion must be all lust, and 
affection die out and give place to selfish calculation. 
The wife must be the husband's tool or his toy, and the 
hr^band the toy or the tool of the wife. 

Marriage is then possible for the sake only of three 
things ; first, for aninial gr.*tification ; next, for pecu- 
niary profit; last, for social respectabiUty. It is a union 
of passiox|B in the one case, of estates in the next, of 
respectabilities in the last ; at any rate it is the conjunc- 
tion of bodies without a soul, of selfishness without self- 
denial, for a here with no hereafter, and in a world with 
no God. Behold the family of practical atheists ! Atheism 
ffone to housekeeping ! the housekeeping of atheism, like 
uie indiyidoal life therBof, most be what Hobbes said of 
it, — " poor, and nasty, and short ! " Expect no self-com- 
mand nere for conscience* or affection's sake ; no self- 
denial to-day, for dear and lasting deUght to-morrow ; 
no self-sacrifice for another's joy or another's growth : 
mntoality of selfishness is all ; and the stronger selfish- 
ness must carry the day ; and that is the ruin of the 
fiuuily. No family life of joy is possible without self- 
denial on ^ sides. The wife must deny herself for the 
husband ; the husband, himself for the wife ; the parent 
for the child; kith for kin, and friend for friend. The 
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BtrongefT and nearer I fold another to my bosom, tha 
nearer and etron^r in the demand on me fxDT Belf-donial, 
yea, for Belf-sacnfico for the Bako of the object that my 
arms enfold. 

Now there is much partial practical atheism which ap- 
pears in this domestic form. The present position of 
womtin is only justified on. the ground that there is no 
God : men do not understand it as yet ; one day they 
Burely will. Every marriage which is not based on mu- 
tuality of affection, — where good is to be taken and 
good is to be given, and man and wife both are to take 
and both are to give,— is bottomed at last on practical 
atheism ; only on that. The other day I said it wa« 
impossible for a man to be a complete speculafive atheist. 
It 18 impossible for him to be a complete practical aihoiet. 
But grant that thrro wae a complete practical atheistio 
man, and a complete practical atheistio woman ;-~would 
marriage be possible between the two f By no means I 
Not at all 1 Juxtaposition of bodies is aU that would 
take place. Selfishness is never a bond of real wedlock. 

Philosophers in the last century, in France, thought 
that the Spider had not yet developed all its economy, 
but might be used for nice purposes of fabric and manu- 
facture amongst men. They thought they could get the 
filament of a web finer than that of the silk^worm's weav- 
ing, out from the spider's mouth. The spider is not 
gregarious. The philosophers gathered together an in- 
numerable host of the insects and shut them up in one 
room, and left them to their weaving, feeding them with 
flies and other food which the spider's appetite longed 
for. After a few days there was only a single spider left. 
They fought with each other, and slew one another, till 
the idng-spider was the only one left, and selfishness had 
eat itself up. 

ni. See how practical atheism will appear in a larger 
form of action, — the Social Form, in the Neighbourhood 
and Community. 

The normal basis of society is first the gregarious in- 
stinct, which we have in common with sheep and kine. 

Next, comes tJie social will, which is peculiar to man, 
and has this superiority over the gregarious instinct, — ^it 
is to join men together in such a way that the individu- 
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&lity of eacti shall be preserved, while the sociality of all 
is made sure of.) That cannot take place with the ani- 
mals ; and for tms reason, — because they •ire not persons, 
and free spiritual individuality does not seem of so much 
value among sheep and kine as amongst men. Each par- 
ticular Ox may be only " so much of the ox-kind ; " this 
Bison only so much of the bison-kind, and that Buffalo so 
much of the buffalo-kind ; and the individuality of either 
is of no great value for th& development of the ox or the 
ox-kind. But when you come to man, Thomas is one 
man, and Oliver is another, and Jason is a third; and it 
is just as necessary to preserve the free spiritual individu- 
ality of each one of these as the individuality of the whole 
human race. Therefore this social will must so control 
the gregarious instinct that the individual shall be kept 
whole while sociality is made sure of. 

Then there is a third thing ; namely, the religious as- 

{)iration, which desires the absolutely true, just, and 
ovely ; and this desire can only be brought out in full 
action in the company or society of men. 

Accordingly in a normal society there wiU be, first, in- 
dividual self-love, seeking to develope and enjoy itself: 
then the social affection, seeking to dehght and develope 
others about us ; and these two may be so co-ordinated 
that the individual is kept in society, and the mass also 
is developed and blessed by the concurrent desire to en- 
joy and to delight : then there will also be the religious 
love of God, the ideal True, Just, Loving, and Holy, in- 
volving as it does the religious love of men. In short, 
that will be a society shaped by the Golden Eule. 
1^ But the society of atheism must be a mutuality of 
selfishness j a society of bodies without souls ; ruled by 
selfishness, not conscious affection ; for an earth without 
a heaven, in a world without a God ; and in a world, too, 
without actual reverence, which comes instinctively into 
every person above the rank of the idiot; — for with 
atheists reverence must take either the outward form of 
Ifl^rvility and baseness, or the inward form of gross self- 
jesteem. So this must be a short-sighted selfishness, 
•irhich lays out for to-day, but never lays up for to- 
morrow. 

Each conjunction of selfishness most needs be a battle. 
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The individual is a warfare of contending passions^ luat 
striving against acquisitiveness, and ambition against 
amativeness. The family must be a warfare of men and 
women striving for mastery. Society must be a warfare 
of great and little, of cunning and foolish, rich and 
poor, cultivated and ignorant, — contending for mastery. 
Amongst all these, the strong passion will cany it in the 
individual, the strong person in the family, and the strong 
class in society ; ana therefore no peace is at all possible 
till the strong passion has subdued the weak in the in- 
dividual, the strong man the weak men in the family, and 
the strong class has got its hoel on the throat of the weak 
class in society. Then there ^ will be unity, and the con- 
quering passion will proclaim peace where it has made a 
solitude. The social aim will be to rule over others, and 
make them serve you ; to give them the least and get the 
most from them ; and then he will be thought the most 
fortunate man and so the most "respectable'* in the 
community, and " honourable " in the state, who does the 
least service for mankind, and gets the most pay and the 
most power firom them. Society will be controlled by 
selfish propensities, not moral ideas, affectional feelings^ 
or religious aspirations for ideal perfection. 

See how this principle will work practically in social 
affairs. Such is the distribution of faculties amongst 
men that a few persona always control the mass of men. 
We may deny this because we are Democrats, but it is a 
fact which everywhere stares us in the face. It is so with 
fTegarious animals: tbe strong bamyard-fowl is always 
cock of the walk, and roles the roost just as he wiU, only 
as he has but a small margin of individual oscillation, 
little individual caprice, he rtiles according to the law of 
his nature, not the caprice of his wiU. The actual pre- 
ponderance of the few men over the many has hitherto 
prevailed in every form of state government, whethf^r it 
be called a despotism, an aristocracy, or a republic. Six 
hundred men, self-appointed almost, meet together in two 
Conventions at Baltimore, and select two men, and then 
say to the people, — " One of these is to be your Presi- 
dent for four years." And the twenty miUions fling up 
their caps ana say which of the two it shall be ; and the 
majority thinks it has made the President. K the con- 
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ventions had selectod two noioricms kidnappors, — the 
Fhilftdelphia kidnftppor on ono Bide, and the Boeton kid- 
nuppoT on tbe other, — one of those would as osBuredlv be 
Prosidont an either of the actual nominees will be. This, 
1 Bay, is BO at present. It is a fact all over the world, in 
llopubbcB as well as in Dofipotisms. The political " de- 
mocrat " has rornmonly been also a despot. 

But the principle on which atheistic society mustnoeda 
be founded will be that of mere private selhshness. 80 
all the rulers muet of neceBfiitj^ be tyrants, ruling with 
cruel and selfi&h aims. Oppression, which is a Measure in 
the practice of men, must be also a Principle in the 
theory of the atheist, the accidental actual of human 
history will then become the Bubstantial ideal of human 
nature. The most appropriate nomination in that case 
would be the nomination of the kidnappers. The capital* 
ist wishes to operate by his money ; that in his tool to 
increase his power of selfi&h enjoyment. The operative 
wishes to act by his hand and head ; these are his tools to 
increase his power of selfish enjoyment. But both must 
be thoroug-hJy selfish in principle, and so they will be 
natural and irreconcilable enemies waging a war for 
mutual extermination. Accordingly the capitalist will 
aim to get the operatives' work wiUiottt giving them his 
money ; and the operatives will aim to get the capitaUst'e 
money without giring him their work ; and bo there will 
be a perpetual " strike " and warfare between the two, 
each continually laying at the other with all his might. 
The hArmony of society will be the equihbriam of selfish- 
nesB ; and thA.t will be brought about when the strong 
has crashed down the weak, has got him under his foot 
and has destroyed him. Harmony will take pbvce wlien 
the last spider has eaten up all his coadjutors. The social 
peace of atheism is soUtnde. * 

In trad the aim will be to accumulate money, — no 
matter ho^ it is got, by fraud, by lies, by rack-rent on 
houses, by rainons usury on land, or less ruinous piracy 
on the sea. The man will allow nothing to stand be< 
tween him and the dollar he covets, no intellectual idea,, 
&o moral principle, no affectional feeling, no reHgiouB 
emotion. Mr l^ew-England is greedy for money ; Mr 
Booth Carolina greedy for slaves. Mr New-£n^land 
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sieale men in Africa, or in MAasacbn setts, and voIIb them 
to hiH brother, Mr Booth Gftrolina., getting great pmj. 
You Bay to both of these. This is very wrongr ; it is in- 
hnman, it is wicked. Bat the atheists say, " Wliat do we 
know about right and wrong T " "I only know," njs 
Mr Nf3w-Kngland, "it bring me money." " I only know 
it brings mo slaveH," says Mr Bouth Carolina. " AJU we 
want is money and slaves." Yoa can hare nothing farther 
to say to those two gentlemen. 

Mr Balem sends caries of rmn to Africa, and when it 
gets there dilutes it with half its bulk of water, dmgo it 
to its old intoiicating power, and then eells it to the 
black man, who is maae just as drank, and a little more 
poisoned t.han if he had the genoiue artiole, the only thing 
to which New -England has characteristicallT given ita 
name. Ho sells this to the black man, tLad sells him alao 
powder and balls to use in capturing his brother men ; 
and when they 8.re caught he " pnioiently " leares some 
other American to take and transport them to market at 
Bio, or Cuba, with the sanction of the American govern- 
ment. You say to Mr SaJem, This is all wicked. " What 
do I care for that V says he. " It brings me very good 
money, very honour, the first respectability, i on 

don't think it's righteousness I am trading for, that I 
baptiie negroes with poisoned rum for the sake of their 
' Salvation ! ' I leave that matter and the ' Jastifioation of 
Slavery ' the Christian clergy. It is quite enough for 
the merchant to make slaves ] I leave it to the ministora 
to prove it is right. You think I am aiming at ' Heaven/ 
do you ? You are very young, sir I " 

But, say you, you are false to your natural obligations 
to do right, to speak true, to feel kind, and to be Tioly. 
" Obligations of that sort ! " adds he, " I know no such 
obligations. This is consciousness without a conscience." 
At least you must fear the judgment passod against wrong 
in the next life 1 — say yon, almost driren to your last ap- 
peal. " But I know no next life,'^ says he j " here is the 
present life ; I am sure of that." But at least you rerer- 
ence God f " Not at all," says Mr Salem, " it is a world 
without a God ! " 

If a man starts with such a theory of the axureree, and 
such principles of practioe, what can you say to him? 
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Call on that man for heroism when yonr country ia in 
dan^w, and he oroeps under the ovon. Call on him for 
chantry when the country ia Btarving, and he sella bread 
for A aollai' a pound. Yon can g'et nothing from him but 
aelfiahnecfl. An atheiatio commanity could not baild a 
free 8chool -house, or an Alma-house, or a Hospital, only 
a Jail. Behold atheism carried into society 1 

Now, as I a&id the other day, there is not much ac- 
knowledged apoculative athoiam, — acknowledp-ed to odo'h 
K^lf, — but there ia a great deal of pari-ial practical athoiara, 
hich leta housea at rack-rent, to the ruin of the tenant ; 
which letB money at rack -usury, to the ruin of the bor- 
rower ; sella rum to the ruin of the buyer ; it deals falsfly 
in honourable goods, — there may be as mnch baseness in 
the dealing, as danger in the merchandiAe, — and then 
with the profita it builds up great houses, which are 
palacea for selfishness. I look on them ae on the rude 
hovela of the buccaneers of Jamaica and the Caribbeos, 
who went down to the shore of the Spanish main and 
murdered the crews of the ships they took, and then 
carried the ships to port and broke them to pieces to 
build up their own houses from the fragments. Yon ask 
these men to forbear from destroying their brothers. 
You appeal to their humanity, — and they are true to their 
practical atheism. You appeal to justice, — ^they know it 
not ; to respect for conscience, — ^they have none of it ; to 
their consciousness of God, — they recognize no such thing. 
Tel] these men of some absolute rig^ht, of their immortal 
soul, — ^it is all a dream. 

Am I speaking mere fictions ? When Boston had kid- 
napped Tnomas Sims, and carried him away, two mem- 
bera of a Christian church in this city, both merchants, 
met accidentally in its chief busineaa street, and talked 
the matter over. Both disliked the deed ; but one thus 
justified it, and said, " K we didn't do this we shouldn't 
ffet any more i.rad« from the South, and I remember we 
hare got to lire here." " So do I," said the other, " re- 
member we hare got to hre hereafler." There were 
practical atheism ana practical religion looking one another 
in the face. Boston went to the side of practical atheism, 
as yon know, thinking, as her prominent ministers de- 
clared, tbore was no "Higher Law." 
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Thore ia a great de^I of Boci&I practioal atheism which 
appears under the gniiBO and with the najme of rehapou. 
This LB the most gixauitlj, the most deadly kind, it ib 
oonoealfKl, — a wolf in sheep'is clothing ; still a wolf, and 
hiB jawB are there under the mnooent oovering of the 
l&mb. It 18 Satan trauMformed " into an ang'el of lif^ht/' 
bat still the old devil, spite of asarpvng the angel's wiugs. 
The more congistept atheist will join the church. 

Uere is an exAmplo of that. A man of property in 
tluB city difihonostly failed ; dishonestly, and yet legiilly 
became a bankrupt ; paid his creditors supenoo or a shil- 
ling on the dollar ; and secured to himself considerable 
property, gt?tting a di»charg"e from all hiB creditors except 
one. Afterwaras he became nch. ITio poor man who 
had refused to compound his debt claimed hia duo. The 
rich man did not deny that it was justly due, only de- 
clared it was not lejijully duo. There was no redress. 
At length our defaulting debtor " experienced religion," 
as they say;- -I call it experiencing theology, ana very 
poor theology besides ; " eiponenoed religion" at one of 
the sectanan churches of Boston, — and became what is 
there called " a religious man ; " and came up before a 
communion table, and professed to commune with God, 
and Chnst, and Man, throug'h the elements of bread and 
wine. Our poor creditor gx>e8 to him acuin, and says, 
" Now I hope you will pay me, since you nave become a 
' religious man ' and have joined the church," Quoth 
the debtor, " Business is business, and religion is religion. 
Business is for the week and religion for Sunday " — and 
paid him not a cent. There was social practical atheism 
in the guise of religion, all tke more consistent in that 

Sometimes practical atheism gets into th.e pulpit ae 
well as the pews, and then it is tenfold more deadly ; for 
it poisons the wells of society, and nert diffuses the con- 
tents abroad as the waters of life. It cries out, " Ho I 
every one that thirsteth, come up here and be comforted ^ 
in your sine. Slavery is a Christian Institution." A*k 
Bucn a man, of that denomination, to preach against an^ 
T>opnlar wickedness which shakes the steeple over his 
head, and which ja;-B the great Bible on his pulpit's lid ; 
ask him to preach i^ainst wickedness which tania one 
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balf his ooziffrogution int/o volaptunaries — victims of pas- 
■ion, — ttud tne other kail" into hunkers — victima of ambi- 
tion, — and he only cries, " Save ub, Good Lord I " Tell 
lliin of »oino noble eicellence that is g'oing abroad into 
•ooietv, and is ready to be Btrock down by the wickod- 
nOBS of the world, and aak him to speak only a word m 
its favour over the cushions of his pulpit, and he momblos, 
" Miserable Offenders I Save ub, Good Lord." That 
is all he can say. 

All tbeee practically deny the Hij^her Law. I am not 
speaking of momentary errors. You all know I am for 
more charitable than most men to all errors of that sort.. 
1 know myself how easy it is to do wrong ; how many 
depraved thingis may be done without any depravity in 
the human heart. But atheism of this sort, disgnised or 
undisgaisod, — I cannot express the abhorrence and 
loathing that I feel for the thing. Offences are one thing, 
but the theory which makes offences — that is the baser 
thing. 

tLook about you and see how much there is, however, 
f practical atheism not confessed to itself. The Sad- 
ducee comes forward and bays, " There is no Angel, nor 
Resurrection ; " and men cry out, " Atheist I " " Away 
with kim ! " llie Pharisee devours widows' houses, and 
then struts into the '«mple, drops with brassy ring hia 
shekel into the public chest, and stands before the seven 
golden candlesticks and prays, " God, I thank thee that I 
am not aa other men ore, eitortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week ; I 
give tithes of all that I possess." Men cry out, " This is 
a saint I a great Christian I " — and run over the poor 
widow who is dropping into the alms-box her two mites, 
all the living that she has, and tread her down. This 
practical Bocial atheism is the death of aU heroism, all 
^anliness, all beauty, all lore. 

IV, See this practical atheism in the Political Form, in 
Hhe Nation. The normal motive of national union is the 
gregarious instinct and the social will, acting in their 
larger modes of operation, and joining men by mutuabtj 
of interest, and mutuality of love. This is the foundation 
of all real patriotism. Then the union will be for the 
sake of the univerRal good of all, and the particular good 



of each. J Natiorukl institutioiiH, oonstifcutiona, and stafcutos 
will bo'tue roBolt of » national dosiro for what is uiadlul 
♦ o-dny, and for what is absolutely true, just, lovely, and 
holy. There will he a oo-ordination of the partioular de- 
sire of Thom/»a and Jane, cjach seeking his own special 
good iu action of personal self-love; and of the ge- 
neral desire of the nation Beoking the united good of all 
iu the joint action of aelf-lovo and of benevolence. All of 
this lot mo represent by one woM. Justice, a symbol ahke 
of the transient and eternal intereets of both all and each. 
All national statutes will come from the conscience of the 
nation, which aims to make them so as to oonform with 
the oonsciouce of God, as that is showTi in the constifcn- 
tiun of the Universe, m the nnchangmg laws of Human 
Nutur<\ which represent the Justice and the Love of God. 
Then every statute will be a part of tlie intrinsic law of 
human nature writ orft in human speech, and laid down 
as a rule of conduct for men. Every snch statute will be 
human and conventional in its form, but yet divine and 
absolute in its substpnce, afl all true science is the divine 
and absolute Fact of Nature expressed in human speech. 
Then the reason for obeying the human statutes will be 
the natural obligation to speak true, do rig-ht, feel kind, 
and bo holy ; for so far as the statates of men re^rosent 
the natural law of God, obodiemce is morul, and it is ob- 
ligatory on all to observe them ; but i?«yond tins poixtt 
obedience to those statutes is obligatory on no man, bat 
is immoral, unmanly, and wicked. 

But the pohtics of practical atheism must be based on 
selBshnoss. As semshnesa obtains in the individiuU, 
establishing a personal ao&rchy of desirefl ; in the &nuly, 
establishing a domostio anardiy of its members; in tJ^ 
community, establishing a social anarchy in the el—as 
thereof ; so it must prevail in the state, eetablishinff s 
national anarchy in its ranoos p&rts. Political monlity 
i£ impossible in the atheistic state; tbtfre can b« only 
political economy, which aims to provide merely for the 
selfishness of men. For by this hypotliMis, there is a 
body without a soul, a liera but no hereafter, a world 
without a God. Men will be oooseioualy held together, 
in a negative manner, by the mntaal and universal re* 
pulsion of eelfishoess, xM>t at all, positively, by the matoAl 
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•nd imirersal attraction of Justice. AJl men will bo na- 
toi^l onemiee, joined by mato&l h&tred, huddled togtsther 
by Want and Feetr. 

Government ia a oontrivanoe whereby a few nion con- 
trol the rest. In a democracy, the majority of the people 
determine wh&t great or little man ahall perform tnis 
function ; or rather they think they determmo this, and 
at least oan say who shall not officially attempt thin func- 
tion. In a despotism the majority have not that privileg-e 
— but the great or bttlo man himself determines who 
&hall oontroT the nation. In the state of practical atheism, 
in either case, the government must be one of selfishness 
— the controlling power seeking the most foi' itself and 
the least for the people. So the government will bo a 
tyranny, rt^p resenting only the selfishness of the ruling 
power. In all caeoe the appeal must be to Supenor 
Force — to that as the proximate appeal, to that the ulti- 
mate. Now it will be Force ot Body, then Force of 
Cunning. T^a government may assume various forms, — 
the controlling power may be a king, a monarchy of 
selfishness ; a few great families, an aristocracy of selfish- 
ness ; or tne majority, a democracy of seLfishness : but 
the substance is still the same,- j-tyr&nny and despotism, 
subjecting the world to moxutfchiC, aristocratic, or demo- 
cratic force ; a rule of the strong over the weak, and 
against the transient and permanent interests of the weak. 
To the individoal whose natural rights are destroyed, it 
is of small consequence whether the destroyer is single- 
headed, sereral -headed, or many-headed. Political athe- 
ism in one, in few, or in miuiy, is still the same. 

Special maxim w and special aims will vary with special 
forms of government, is the controlling power a mon- 
arch, he will say, " The king can do no wrong," and 
above all thingv will aim to protect the conventional 
privilege of kinga. Is it an aristoorac^ of long descent, 
the miaxim will be, " Birth before Ment; " the nobihty 
cannot err." They will make all the power of tho people 
•erve to rock the cradle for men of famous line, scorning 
the ooxmnon mortal's " puddle- blood." Is it a company 
of capitalists, the maxim will be " Property, before 
persons ; " " let the St^ take oare of the noh, and they 
irill take care of the people ; " " money oan do no wrong." 
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They mil aim to opproM the poor and mak« thorn sorr- 
ants, Rorfs, or nlAves. Is it tl>« mob of prolotarios, 
" Property is thefl ; " " the m&jontr cavn do no wronff ; " 
" M-inoritieB hare no right*," will l>e the m&xitn, ana to 
plunder the rich the aim. 

Pohtic5al atheism is the exploitation of the people, — by 
the etelfialxnesB of the king, the nobles, or the majority ; 
oU rip-ht mast yield to might. There is no moral element 
in the laws — in makmg, administering, or obeying them ; 
for atheism itself knows no obligation, no duty, no right, 
only force and desire. All government is a reign of 
terror. 

In the atheistic state there must be another class. As 
the formal negation of atheism, and the affirmation of the 
opposite ther*x)f, is one form of its practical professions, 
so the Priesthood of Atheism, an atheistic clergy, is 
philosophically as possible, and historically as real, m the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, or the democracy of atheism. 
The clergy will be the ally of the tyrant, the enemy of the 
oppressed, of tiie poor, the ignorant, the servant, the serf, 
the slave. In the name of tne Soul which it rejects, of 
the Hereafter which it denies, of the God whom it derides, 
the Atheistic Church will declare, " There is no law above 
the pleasure of King Monarch, or King Many. Obe^ or 
be damned." Bo in the atheistic state the atheistic 
church will be supple to the master, and hate the slave ; 
will cringe to power, and abhor all which appeals to the 
Eternal Right ; will love empire, aind hate piety. Now it 
win praise royalty, now nobility, now riches, now num- 
bers, claiming always that the actual power holds by 
divine right ; quoting Scripture to show it. This is the 
most odious form of practical political atheism, — the ne- 
gation of itself, the affirmation of its opposite ; crushing 
man while it whines out its litany — " Save us, good Lord, 
miserable offenders." 

Hobbes of Malmesbury was right when he said " Athe- 
ism is the b«st ally of despotism," for it denies the reabty 
of J ostioe ; takes Conscience out of human conscious- 
xiBSS, the soul out of the body, Hereafter away from here, 
and dismisses God from the universe — selfishness the 
only motive, force the last appeal. That politician was a 
oraftj man who said of religion — *' in politics it makes 
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men mad/' for it bids them speak true, do right, foel 
kind, and be holy against the consent of governments 
when they stand in its way, Alexander at a feast slow 
Chtos, both drunk with Bacchic wine. One of the flat- 
terers, not drunk but sober, said, " It is all right; there is 
no law above the king 1 " That was practical political 
atheism — the sober flatterer exalting a drunkou murderer 
above the eternal Ood ; the exceptional measure of !\ 
king, raging with wine and anger, was made a universal 
principle for all time. 

Here in this nation there is much partial practical 
atheism in the political form. Look at the corruption, 
the bribery of eminent men, Bometimes detected, ac- 
knowledged, and vindicated : at the conduct of political 
parties, no one seeking to govern the nation for the 
joint good of all the citizens, only for the peculiar good 
of the party in power; at the tyranny of the majority, 
striking down the obvious right of the lesser number; 
at three million men made slaves by the people of Ame- 
rica : — what is it all but partial practical atheism ! I am 
glad poUtical men boldly declare the speculative prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of their practical measures 
and tell the people, " There is no Natural Law above the 
statutes which men enact : " no God above King Mon- 
arch, or King Alan^. I am glad they " define their 
position,^' all atheistic as it is. Look at the poHtical and 
clerical defences of the most enormous public wickedness, 
and yon see how deep this practical atheism has gone 
down into the people, how widely it has spread. But the 
hope which I have for this nation is built on the Charac- 
ter of God, and on the consciousness of God in the peo- 
ple's heart. 

V. You may see how practical atheism must work in 
the form of General Human Lofe, the Life of the Human 
Bace taken as a whole. Mankind is a Family of Ka- 
tions, amenable to the constitution of the universe, and 
mmnally to be ruled by the laws of human nature, by 
Justice, — ^bv the moral obligation to spci true, to do 
right, feel kiixd, and be holy. As the members in the 
body form a harmonioos person ; aa the individuals in a 
hoose form a harmonions fisimily; as the families in 
aocaeAj form ^ harmonious community ; aft the communi- 
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ties in a nation form a karmonions state ; so tho nations 
in the eart}i aro to form a harmoniooa Worid, with 
homan unity of action for all, witih nataonal varietj of 
action for each state, social rariety of action for each 
commanitj, domestic for each family, and individual for 
each person. Justice is to be the rule of oonduot for 
individoal, domestic, social, national, and general human 
condnct. Thus the ideal of human life in these five forms 
will be attained and made actual. 

But practical atheism makes seliishneBS, material self- 
ishness, the motive, and material desire the rule of con- 
duct for the nations which make up the world, as for 
communities which compose the state, or for persona who 
join in families. So the World of atheism, lilke its st-ate, 
society, fiskmily, and man, must be only an anarchy, of con- 
flicting elements, the strong plundering, enslaving, or 
killing the weak. The proximate and ultimate appeal 
will be to force, now force of body, then force of bram. 

Here I will not repeat what I have said before in an- 
other form ; but practical atheism will do on the large 
scale for the world what it did on the small in the state, 
community, and home. Each nation will bo deemed its 
own exclusive cause, its own snstainer, director, mind, 
and providence. " There is no law of God above the 
nation's will," says the Atheist; *'no God above the 
peoples of the earth. Let us bite and devour one an- 
other." 

Thore is much practical atheism of this form in the 
world. See how Russia oppresses the feebler nations of 
the East and West. See how this great Anglo-Saxon 
tribe, with its American and its British head, invades the 
other feeble nations — ^the yellow men in Asia and the 
islands of the sea, the red mea in America, and the black 
men in Africa. It is only praotieal atheism which in 
England justifies her treatment of Ireland, of India, 
Chma, Africa, and yet other regions of the world : in 
America it is only by practical atheism that we can wadi- 
cate our treatment of the Mexican and the Spaniard; 
still more of the red man and the black. Atheism, bids 
the powerful exploiter the weak — ^now with the sword 
alone — -the heathen way of Rome; now wit^ commerce 
and the sword — ^tho Ohnstian way of the Anglo-Saxon. 
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I would glftdly My much more that banm in tn^ bosom 
to be upoken, ntapectiiig atheism m its Pobtical and 
Generml Hamata Form, atheism making laws, atheism 
cnubing down the people. I would g^ladJy ahow how 
thia maiufesta itself m wicked wars. I could never look 
on an army invading aiu>ther comttry to do it wrong, 
without aakiiig, " Are the men who send the army abroad 
atheists before men, as well as before Gk>d f " I would 
ghiMlly speak of this in its Universal Form, — arrajing 
nation against nation, making the strong tread down the 
weak. But yonder wLlent &nger warns me that I must 
not trespass too long. 

Speculative atheism is a thing human nature revolts at. 
So of speculative atheists, who navo a full oonscionsness 
of complete ak<heinn, there are at most but few ; I think 
not one. Practical atheism would be just as impossible, 
if one could be thoroughly conacious thereof. But with- 
out knowing it, there are men who thus act, and move, 
and hve, and have their being, as if there were no Ood ; 
as if man had no soul ; as if there was no special obliga- 
tion to speak true, to do right, to feel kind, and to be 
holy. Bat there are many depraved things done which 
indicate no depravity in the man — excesses of instinct not 
yet nudemtoou, errors of passion untamed as yet, nay of 
•mbitioD, not knowing iuelf. Bat there are depraved 
things which come out of conscious and systematic wicked- 
ueM,— -the dehberate frauds of theologpr and trade, and 
the confessed wrong in domestic, social, nationid, and 
general hftman life. These are the ftnzits of practical 
atheism, though the man knows not what tree it is which 
bears them. 

We see atheiam in two forms : One cpeculatiTe, dany- 
inr that there is any God. I shudder at that. I see men 
oclarge oultore attempting to found schools cpecnlatire 
alsheism in this land. My bosom bums with pity and 
lore for thoae men. Others may throw stones at toem ; 
I ihall throw n<me. Abase enough from every hireling 
clergyman they will hare, and every anreaeonable sect ; 
they shall Itsire no abuse from my lips ; for I see >* ^ the 
creed and the oondoot of the ohorohes of oar land, end of 
the ChnstiaiB worid, hare helped drive these men to their 
speoolatiTe athejan. Tet I am boond to warn every man 
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Bgainjst tkis ; against its beginning, for at first there is 
Bomething rather attractive in the freedom of thoug^ht 
which it allows. Let ub havo all that froodom of thought 
and exercise every faculty of the intellect, and never fear. 
Little thought stops at Atheism ; mach thought doea not 
torn out of the way in that direction ; or if it do, it oomes 
rounding home, and bo returns to Gtxi. 

But I Beo practical atheism far more abundant, and far 
more dangerous ; by deeds, men denying thwre ifl any 
God, any soul, any everlasting life, any obUgation to 
speak true, to do right, to feel kind, and to be holy. 
This is a sad sight, 
r "~ Speculative Atheism sits down, as I said last Sunday, 
' on tiio ahoro of Time, and the stream of Human History 
runs by, bearing the various civilizations, — Egyptian, 
East Indian, Chaldean, Grecian, Roman ; each Heems a 
bubble, though it contains the birth and life, the groana 
unheard, the ^-irtue unrewarded, the prayers unanswered, 
of millions of millions of men. Yet the romoreelesB 
stream, which comes from no whence, and goes to no 
whither, swallows all these down — ^love unrequited, hero- 
ism not paid, virtue unrewarded. 

Practical Atheism does not sit down in this way ; it 
goes out into the storm and tumult of active life, and 
there it stands, this Cerbems of Belfishness, with its three 
heads ; — Lust, which hungers and barks ailer pleasure ; 
Ambition, that thirsts for fame and power ; and Avarice, 
which is greedier than all the rest. And this monster of 
three heads stands there, making havoc of the individual, 
the fihmily, ihe community, the ckorch, the nation, and 
the world. 

Bat, thanks be to Almighty God I not only is the re- 
ligiooB element so strong in us, bat the moral and affec« 
tional are so powerful, the ii.tellectaal so mighty, that 
human nature most stop a ^re&t ways this side of oom« 
/pleteAyifiiuik A boay without a seal, a here bnt no 
HX&fSStleT, a history wiuioat a plan, an earth withoat a 
Keaven, a nsiverse but no God— no man can have a 
roalTirng sense of it and Uve. Only let ns be warned in 
loason, and fireely dev«lo|^ the moral, affectional, and 
roligious fi&cnlties, and havo their blest rewoi^ 
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^ III. 

OF THE POPULAK THEOLOQY OF CHEISTBN- 
DOM, REGARDED AS A THEORY OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 

TXACHDrO VOB DOCTBDrES THE COMMANDinCNTS OV MEN.— 

MATTHEW XV. 9. 

r On the last two Sundays I spoke of Atheism. First of 
Atheism as Philosophy,-— a theory of the universe; and 
next of Atheism as Ethics — a principle of practical life. 
To-day I ask your attention to a sermon of the Popular 
Theology of Christendom, regarded as Philosophy, a 
theory of the universe ; and next Sunday I hope to speak 
of it as Ethics, a principle of practice. 

From the beginning Df human history there has been a 
progressive development of all the higher faculties of 
man ; of the religions powers, which connect man with God, 
as well as of the other faculties, which connect man with 
the material universe and men with one another. There 
has been a progress in Piety, in Morality, and in the 
Theories of these twoA Of course, then, there has been 
a progress in the visible results of this development of 
the reugious faculties. The progress appears in the rise, 
decline, and disappearance of various forms of religion. 
Each of these has been necessary to the welfare of the 
human race; for at one time it represented the highest 
religious dev^opment of the persons who embraced that 
form of religion. Sometimes it was a sect; sometimes a 
notion ; sometimes a great assemblage of nations t but in 
eadh case the form of religion which the people accepted 
represented the idghest development of the religioos 
feofnltaes of those people at that tune. As the scienoe of 
a nation repreBonts itB intelieotual development^ so the 
form of religion shows how far men have got on in their 
piety and moratitv. But as each form pf reUgion, when 
it ia once established, is a thing which ui fizeu and does 
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not change, and tm the religions Bitcnlties are not fixedly 
but go on with increasing power firom age to ege, ao it 
happens that men most necessarily oatgfrow §nj spooifio 
and imperfect form of religion whateTer, just as their 
outgrow, each speoifio and imperfect form of . aoiflnpe* 
Human nature continually transcends the fiujta of hnwwii 
history, so new schemes of scienoe, new forms of retigioa^ 
contiiuaally crowd off the old. ; 
P This work of making a form of religion, and then oni> 
growing it and making a new one, is oontinnally going on. 
On a BmaQ acale it tuces place in you and me, who are 
constantly transcending to^^day the forqi of iiBligion whioh 
satisfied us yesterday ; it takes place on « large aoale in 
the human race as a whole^] Sometunea a man distinotly 
and suddenly breaks with Uui form cf religioB> or bo re« 
ligfion, and takes a new one. Sometimes a nalioii does 
so. This is called a Conversion of the individual, a B*i 
formation of the nation ; in either oaae it ia a Bevolatioil 
in religicm. But in general there is nothing sodden or 
abrupt about this; tl^ whole change takea ^aoe ailently 
and slowly, with no onsia of revolution; hut inawiaihly^ 
little by little, the boy's religion p o aa oa awi^ and the 
man's religion takes its place. A nation improvea in ifea 
rel^on as in its agriomture, its mann&Gtttrea, iU oam* 
merce, and its modes of travelling ; and the impzovemeni 
ia not by a leap, whioh Nature Mhors, but by a gra^kud 
sliding upwarde, almost insensible. It has been ao with 
the human race. 

.Two thousand years ago our &thers. in thn heart of 
Europe were Pagans. Ten or twelve hundred yeaars a^ 
they put off their Paganism and accepted Papal. C9ms« 
tianity. Three hundred years ago they , put off Papal 
Chxistianity and accepted Protestant Ghristiamty. Eaoh 
of these obvious ehanges, horn Paganism to Papaeyy firom 
Papacy to Protestantism, was vad&i and violent, a orisii 
of revolntioaii. 'But before that orisis oame abouty a yet 
mnter change had taken place, ailentfy and aiowly^ the 
ragana^gettmg %dy £or Papaham, and the Gatholie 
getting ready for Prcybeatantiam Tliat was uaobaerved. 
First wey grew no to Pagani8m,4hen to BkwI Ghnetiani^- 
tyi jmd then to Irotestant Ohristifaitgr. HhaM mankind 
•t^ at Pagaokm ? at Papal dmstiaiuty? at PiotestaaA 
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Ckmtiaiuty f Tcm mnd I may poo orsel j •iwu, we m«y 
•land etill, — at leavi try io ao to ; but manJund never 
•kopa. Tha soul of the human rmoe oonstantly nnfolda j 
il aoec not pause. Like the stard in their oonrses, with- 
out haute and wiihont rest, it ^oes ever on. There is a 
oonttnnal and silemt change taking place at this Jay, and 
it mast for ever take place. It is not possible for the 
human race to stand siul in its religions development : no 
more than for the matter of the Earth to oease to attract 
the Moon and be itself attracted thereby. 

The leading nations of the Caocasian race have thus 
hr pntvrown, first, the savages' rnde Fetichistio worship ; 
then olaacio Heathenism ; then patriarchal Deism ; then 
the Moaaac worship of Jehovah ; and now the most en- 
U|^i0ned portion thereof have come to what is caBed 
"Christianity.*' That is the form of reli^on which they 
hare reached to-day. 6haU we stop with the present 
form of religion called " Christianity t " Mankind never 
surrenders to time. There is a progress in what is called 
Christianity, a continual change of the thing, though the 
name abides the same. Protestantism is clearly, on the 
whole, a step in advance of Catholicism — and Protestant- 
ism has advanced very mnch since the death of Martin 
Luther. Ac) ige is ^ing on at this day within Ca< 
thohoism and . otesiantism. 

What is called Christianity embraces three things, 
namely : first Sentiments, next Ideas, and third Actions. 
It is ckiefly of the Ideas that I fthall speak to-day. These 
Ideas united together I shall call the Popular Theology. 

This Popular Theology is not wholly nor in> chief the 
work of Jesus of Nazareth, or of his immediate followers ; 
for, though called by his name, it is no more his pro- 
duction than modem philoaophy is the produotion of 
Bocrates, or modem medicine the produotion of Oalen. 
What is called Christiamty in this sense,— -the Popular 
Theology I mean,-~*ifl the result of the regions and 
^ilosopiliioal development of mankind np to this day. 
Tha development of mankind — in matters pertaining to 
the Mntiment of religion, the idea of religion, thepraotioe 
of retigion — haM gone on a great deal more rapidly nnoe 
fhe tiine of Jesns than before or at his time^ The change 
vkifih is now taking place in the reUgioua world— Ine 
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change in the sentimontH of religion, th&ideM of religicm, 
and the actions of religion — i» greater by far than the ^ 
ohiEnge from Jodaiem or Healhemsm to the Cbrictiamty 
of Pan] and Tert,ul]ian. I moan to euy distinctly that 
between the Ideas of the foremost religious men of thin 
age and the popular theology of the chnrches, theni ia a 
greater ohaani, a wider and deef>er gnlf, than there wae 
between the ideas of Saint Paul or TertuUian aud those 
of the Jews and Pagans who were around them. 

IS J esuB of Naftareth were to oomo back and preach his 
ideas of theology as he sot them forthin Judea, they 
would not be aocopt-ed as Christianity, tj think no one 
of the ajpostles eren would be thoaght Christian in any 
oh arch in the world. For, first, there ha6 been a real 
progresfl of mankind sinoe tiieir day ; and the average 
reachers have dropped some errors of the apostlen, and 
ave got fBome new traths pertaining to the sentiment, 
the idea, and the action of religion ; and thnt there has 
been a real progress in religious growth. 

But then again there has been a change without any 
progresfl, as well as a change with progress ; and the 
caprice of individuals of to-4»,y has taken the place of the 
oaprioe of the individuals who lived ten, twelve, or eighteen 
hondred years ago — one error taking the place of another. 
A change of caprice does not cJwaTS indicate a progress ; 
but the aooeptance of new tmths— of sentiment, oi ide*, 
and of action, — does represent a real progress. 

This progress has been induenced very much by the 
genius of certain groat men, some of them remarkable 
for feelings of piety, some for ideas of philosophy, some 
for actions of philanthropy. Jesus of Nazareth has had 
I an immense iufluence in giving mankind a start in tlie 
[^direction which has been taken since his time^ When 
h.e declared that love of €k>d and love of Man was the 
sum of homan duty to God and to man, then he made 
a statement which can never be gainsaid, nor tran- 
scended, fcM* in thai he oame npon the eternal substance 
of religion. That idea can no mors fade oat of the re- 
bgiotis consciouBnesB of mankind tiian ike muItiplio»> 
tion table be dispensed with in MalJbematics, the Alpha* 
bei in literature, or continent of America fnH and 
be li^ft out of the Oeogn^hies wbaoh deembe tiie Berth. 
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pjosns of Naearoth appoArfi to haro snmmed ap religion 
in tboee two thing*, namely, — in Piety, the love of God j 
and Mor^ity, the keeping of the laws of God, and 
espeoially in keeping the law which commands hb to Ioto 
our brother as onnselvos. But that is at the present da^ 
ihought to be a very small part of Chrietutnity ; and it xa 
thought in all the great Beots, Cathobo or Protestant, to 
^to be the least important part thereof. 

1 do not mean to say that I think Jesus had a com* 
plete and anaJytic comprehension of all which is included 
m his own words, nor that he did not demand other 
things inconsistent therewith, only that he made Love 
to God and Man the chief thing in his religions teaching. 
I make a distinction between his theology and his religion. 
Hi« theology aeems to have had many Jewish notions in 
It, wholly untenable in our day, though commonly ao- 
oepted by wise men in his. It was in his reUgion that ha 
BorpaBBea his age. 

If any one oi the Gospels, or if all of them, represent 
his thoughts correctly, then his theology contained a 
considerskble mixture of error, which indeed is obvious 
to any man who will read those records without prejudice. 
With tiiose works in our hands it would be absurd to 
maintain that Jesuit entertained no theological error, in 
matters of importance ; that he had all theologic truth ; 
Or all the theologic truth known to any or all persons of 
his own time. \From the time of Moftos to Jesus there 
was a large intellectual aad religioui development of 
mankind, a marked progress in the religious sentiments, 
ideas, and actions oi individual men, and of the leading 
tiatioufl of mankind. From the time of Jesus to oar time 
this progress, both in individuals and in siatiom, has boen 
yet more rapid. Old errors have beon oast awaj, new 
truths havQ peen added to the tronscioasneis of mankiiuL 
The theology of the most emiixent Catholics or Protestants 
at this day represents the thought of Jesus as it aipfmiti m 
ti&e oldest of the fi^ur Gospels, no more than ft eoOuBon 
yploogh repreeeatfl the thought of the man who first broka 
/ nn sronna wit^ ox^n. No man is so gre^t m m»«lni^d3 
T great gentui ajb first ii; so fiir ^fore his brothers 
^ to be incanapreheiXBible, by and ^y they overtake him, 
pt«a by hon* And go still further on till tkey become in« 
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oomprehpnaible to the man "who atAnds where the genini 
once stood. I know it la thought very wicked to aay 
this m its application to the historical development of 
religion, as it would be thought very foohsh to deny it 
in its application to the histoncal dovelopmcmt of agricul- 
ture, manufacture, or commerce, to any science, to «aiy 
art.. Every great goniua for reh^on will add new facta 
ix) the world's experience of religion, just as much sinc-e 
the death of Jesos as before his tune. The road is easier 
afoer a samt has trod it, and no saint travels the whole 
length thereof. 

Look at the Ideas of Christendom, ihe doctrines.' 
There is one great scheme of doctrines called " Chris- 
tian Theology. It contains some things held in com* 
mon with every other system of theology that has ever 
been ; they are the generic element of the popular the- 
ology Then it contains Ukewiso other thiiigs peculiar 
to itseli, which do not belong to any other form of reli- 
gion ; these are the speciiio element of the popular the- 
ology. The first denote the agreement thereof with other 
schemes of theology, and the next its difference thorefrx>m. 

This great scheme of theology is common to all Chris* 
tendom as a whole, with few individoal exceptions. The 
Christians in general agree in a belief of this oommon 
theology, and are thereby distinguished from men of ftU 
other modes of religion. The Protestant has departed 
from the Catholic theology a little, separating therefrom 
on the question of the authority and fonctions of the 
Church — the Protestant affirming the power of the indivi- 
dual as against the power of the groat body of Christiaiw. 
The Unitamn has separated trom other Protestaats 
in his doctrine as to the arithmetio of the Godhead, 
reduciag the Deity to one dmominatdon, instead of 
three wtuch the Trinitari&nR affirm. The Unireraalist 
differs from the rest in his doctrine of the final destina- 
tion of man. But still the great " body of diTinitVy"— 
Che mass of doctrimas called " Christian tiu&ology^ tskd 
** Christianity/' — has escaped oatouched, at least imhart 
by P^testaaiSy- — Unitarians or UxuveraaliatB. Bo PtOx 
testante aod GaUiolics, Unitarians and Triaitariana, Uiu> 
versalists and ParttaJists^ agree in the miiin V^r^ of their 
theology : they all substantiidly unite in ikimr ide* of Qed> 
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their idea of Man, and their idea of the ReUtii)n between 
God and Meui. The root is the Bamo, the trunk the same, 
the fruit the same in kind, only the branches are unhko 
in their form, and direction. 

Some of these doctrines, called Chrietian, were old 
at the time of Jesun ; Borao were new at that time : — 
Bome of these latter were, doubtle&e, added by Jesas 
himself; others by his follo^^ ere ; — a groat many have 
y been added since that age, taken either fmm the tnin- 
sient caprice of men, or ^rom the permanent truths which 
man has arrived at. 

Take an example of the doctrines since formed out of 
the transient caprice of men, and thcu regarded as 
I Christian. 

Firet it was declared that the " immaculate concep- 
tion," the supernatural birth of Jesus, should be a dctc- 
trine of the Church. This has become fixed in the 
Church, and there has been no sect for sixteen hundred 
years at leaat, venturing to deny it. All sects, even in- 
cludmg the Unitarian and Universalist, affirm the super- 
natural birth of Jesus — that he had no human father ; 
or are supposed to affirm it, stoutly enough denouncing 
such as doubt or deny it. 

Then men went further and affirmed the supernatural 
birth of Mary, the Mother of Jesus; and, afler twelve 
or thirteen hundred years, that became a doctrine fixed 
in the Catholic Church, which had two "immaculate con- 
ceptions." But at the Reformation the Protestant 
churches rejected this latter do<>lrrine with all their might, 
staring it off with both hands, thinking it as great an 
error to believe the supenmitui^ birth of the mother as 
to doubt that of the son. 

Men did not stop there ; they went further, and pre- 
sently declared the eiupematural birth of the Mother of 
Mary to be an essential doctrine, — and they called that 
mother Anna. Th&t idea is now in the process of fix- 
ation > it is getting formulated, — ^to use a philosophical 
phrase. That is to say, it has been accepted by a por- 
tion of the Catholic Church ; and some of the leaders are 
hlow insistinff that it shall become a fixed doctrine, a 
point of Cawolio theology which all are to believe, or 
'* perish everlastingly.*' 
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1^ This prooesB of doctriniaation by caprice may go 
on ; thoro ia no roasoa it should stop here. By and by 
it may be said that the Grandraothor, the Great-grand- 
mather, and the Great-great-grandmother were all bom 
snpomattirally ; and then in addition to Anna, the ficti- 
tious mother of Mary, there may be a Joanna, a Rosanna, 
a Roxanna, and a Susanna, and each of these declared 
to have a supemafnral birt h. '^ Jt may become a doctrine 
of some future Church that a man muBt believe in all the 
seven " immaculate conceptions," or else " perish ever- 
lastinf^ly." Why should Catholics stop with three while 
the Hindoos have so many ? There is no historical evi- 
dence that Jesus of Nazareth ever believed himself super- 
naturally bom or his mother supematnrally bom ; and 
Anna^ the mother of Mary, is a person as purely fictitious 
as Joanna, and Rosanoa, and Roxa-nna, and Susanna, 
whom I have just invent^'d. That is one example of the 
process of forming a doctrine out of caprice and fixing it 
m the Church ; the popular theology contains many more. 
The Mohammedan tneoiogy equally abounds in doctrines 
derived from caprice. Nay, all the mythologies of the 
world are full of suoh fancies ; for human nature is the 
same in Gentile, Jew, and Christian. -i 

Some doctrines of Christian theology are Biblical, 
and were taught by Jesus ; some Biblical, and were not 
taught by him. After the death of Jesus there was a 
great development of theological doctrines quite foreign 
to him, as any one 'may see who will read the book of 
Revelation, — which has very little religious feeling in it, 
— or the fourth Gospel, full of religious feeling, each con- 
taining a theology widely unlike tnat which is taught in 
the words of Jesus in the former three Gospels ; nay, 
directly antaironiBtic thereto. But the great«r part of 
what 18 oaUed Christian theology is post- Biblical, and 
would be as strange to Paul and Apollos, as much of their 
teaching would be foreign to the ear of Jesus. Some of 
its doctrines at his time lay latent in the mind of the 
world, and have since become patent;, so to say ; others 
have been added anew. 

lot the popnlar <lieok>gy there are comprised some of the 
greatest troths of religion which man has attained thus far. 

Toere is, for example, the doctrine of the Existence of 
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mhn^' Clmkt memt 1S» h&n^jM^.miSL' m » wBokr did' ^ ' - . 
memt f,(i-he iig^^ siid Im^ ^one ih» Best <l»rf could ad 

of hTisidFed df 'tm mm who ham tfiogiit iheologT' liefore 
JesGus or affcer/' Mn, it seem» to mey memt io Hid 
tirctli asid tdsuiili ttie trotib. Lei lu tibazsk &tt <^ iliese fo» 
tli» good tfu^r didj i^ad let as do Ijefeter if we can ; hoping 
tBat mmehGdfj hf hj, will com^ and Si hdstese thaa 
7T9f md wiil €^&ee eitora, seeing troths cleasty wMch 
Imvebu t diirs,?/ smea, said the tmths dimly wmoh we 
hmp-HGtsma^^oH,- • 

I W there are esTam vn the potmlsar theolo^ of 
the Cmis^kn chamies, regarded m & Theoxy of the Uni- 
yerae; great emji'sm the Idea of God; ia the Idea of Man, 
and next is the Ide& of theBda4^on: between, the two. 

L Look at the Idea of God. In the popular theology 
Qod is represeated m & Suite and imperfect Godi- It is 
not said so in words j the contrary is often said; never- 
thdess it is so. He is actually represented as imperfect 
in. power^ im^fect m wisdom, imperfect ik justice, in 
love^ and in liolin^. It is so represented is ^icts, or 
alleged ^sei^j related vol the Bible,, in the Old and Hew 
l^e^mient both^ It is so 'm, ^ Ca&oli<r Ghnrch and ihe 
Protestant Chnrchj witli the ITmtamn and the Trinita- 
rian^ with' the Partialist 33>A the Unimsaliit. 

la terms, reHgions writers very raa«ly ts^erCk oi God as 
malignmit, bat they continually rf^pv&SBtdi Him sO' in act. 
X say they rarely speak of God as malig&a&t^ now and 
then writer doesi. Ssaio *'dmaes'*^ .l!Mwre distinctly 
declared that God was m^^pmt'y msA uto^ long tbgo, m a 
sister city of !NW-ibgh^> d^gnnais a 
nermmL to his p^le wi^ iM& title: **Uft the^MAlet^lenca 
of God|'* If yon stndy the |wpaiar theoiogy^sii^ a i^ol», 
jm wfU it regards €bi as emz&efioy maligniflxit, 

t^Kmgh it does not say so in ^asn wordsi^ ^nprian 
, %^kte% I-tMiik^ caUed Bidl meneifta sad beoe&ent, 
fm& imm th^ tkmght he deseasded l3i» aaer^l^ of 
l^ieir ddj^isrefiL . 
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Acoording to the popular theoloffr thore are three ao- 
Ibiowledffed poraons in tJb<» OodheewcL 

Firit, 4h»ro is " God th^ Father," the Creator of the 
nniverBe, and all ilbtat is theroixi ; the great Being of the 
woirid, made to api>ear remarkable for three thing*, — first 
for great power to will and do ; second for groat selfimh- 
ness J ana third for great deBtractirttnesB. In the popular 
theologj God the Father is the grimmest o.^tii^ in tho 
universe ; not loring and not lov«Ty. In the Now Testa- 
ment, in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Lake, there 
are some dreadful qualities ason'bed to God, whioh be- 
longed to the Hebrew oonooption of Jehovah : but a great 
tnanjr exoeec^ing kind and boaotiful qualities are nlm 
assigned to Him , — -witnMs the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son ; witne^a many things pat into the mouth ,of Jesus. 
The book of Revelation attributes to the Deity dark and 
malignant conduct which it is dreadful to think of. But 
the popular theology in the dreadfol qualities aasigned to 
God has gone a gT©a,t ways beyond the first three Ctospels, 
and the book of HeTelation. It has taken the dark thmgs 
and made them blacker with notions derived from other 
gonroes. 

Then there is " God the Son," who is the Father in the 
flesh, but with more hunaanity in him, and with very 
much less selfishness and destructiveness than is at- 
triboted to the Father. Still in the popular theology the 
love which the Son bears towards man is always limited ; 
iSrst limited to Believers, and next to the Elect. It is no 
doctrine of the popular theology that Christ actually loves 
transgreasore, and an little that Gtxi loves them. 

Th«n, thirdly, there is " God the Holy Ghost," the 
least important pen»on in the Trinity, who contmnally 
" spreads nndrvided and operates unspent,'' but does not 
spread &r or operate much, and is easily grieved away. 
The Holy Ghost is not represented as loving wicked men, 
that is, men who lack conventional faith, or who are 
deficieni in oonventiional righteousnMs. No one of theae 
three perscnui of the Godhead has any love for the souls 
of the damned. 

Ail this ie acknowledged and writ dcrnn in the creeds 
q£ Ctttholio •ud Protestiant, and in this thef do not di£Per. 
A taw hc^etioi^ Unitanans have diffinred from tlse m in 



chnrch on the arithmotio of deity, not on th» eihici or 
paychology tlieroof, , 

It ui oomn^only said there are onlj tJbree perwam in the 
Dmtj. But there i« really a fourth person m tike popnliur^ 
idea of God, in the CbriBtian theology, to wit, the JDSeril ; 
for the Deri] ia reiill^ the fotirtih person of tk« paptthtr 
Godhead in the Chnstian ohurohns, only he is not so 
named and confessed. The belief in the devil is almost 
nniveraal in Chrifttendom. It ui a New Testament doo- 
trine, and an Old Testanient doctrine. Catholic and 
IVoiestant, Trinitaiian and Unitarian, PartialiBt and Uni- 
versalint, agree in. this. No Christian soot has erer 
denied hiii existence ; they cannot whilst they heliere in 
the " InfaUibility of the Scriptnres.''^^ Says a writer of 
undoubted soondness, who represents the popnlar the- 
ology- of the English and American sects, " The deril is 
the implacable enemy of the human race, and especially 
of believers, whom he desires to devour.^' He is repre- 
sented ae absolutely evil, without any good in him. When 
Origen, sixteen hundred years ago, declared that the devil 
womd be saved in the final reciemption, if there were a 
spark of goodness in him, he was aeola7«d a heretic by 
the chorohefl, and all Christendom rung with accusations 
against him, beoanae he thought the devil might be saved. 
It was a heresy in Robert Bums when he said he was 
loth to think of the pit of darkness e^ren for the devil's 
sake, and wiished he might " take a thought and mend." 

Well, now, this absolutely evil Devi l, if there were such 
a being, roust have come &om God, who is the only 
Creator ; and of coarse, therefore, ia as much a part of 
God's work and design as the Eterrial Bon after he was 

eternally begotten,"' or the Bterroil Holy Ghovt after he 
had " eternally proceeded ; " and the existence of the 
devil, therefore, is ae much a work of God as the exist* 
enoe of the Bon or the Holy Ghost ; and ail the evil of 
the devil must have originated wi^ii God. God, therafore, 
most have made the devil i^w^lutely evil, beoadso He 
wanted to make the devil abBr>lute}y ev^ If the devil 
were made partially good, with a natare which, under the 
oirOTmBtanoM he was placed in, would develope into tl>> 
■oltite evil — all of that must be do, because God the Fallisr 
wished it to b« so. ThB devil movl b« " the implacftblft 
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enemy of tine hioman rRoe," with this oxtraordinAry appetite 
for " believon}/' because God wishod him to b© so. God 
tkerolbro iiS ronponuible for the devil ; and the cluiracter 
of ftbaolwlio ©vvl, whioh is in the devil, must have been in 
Gtxl first. 

I" The power assigned to the devil and the influence over 
men commonly attribated tio bim, ia muoh groater, since 
the creation, than that of all the three other Person b put 
tiogethor. And so the devil is really therefore the most 
ettective person of the popoiar Godhead, only not so con- 
fessed. There is no mistake in t,hi8 reasoning, strange as 
it may seem. It takos all those four Persons to make np 
I and represent the popular theological notion of God. 

Then God as a TThole is represented as angry with man- 
kind as a whole. There is, on the one side, an offended 
God, and on the other an oflV'nding human race. God 
the Father is "ingry with niaukind ; God the Son and 
G«xi the Holy Ghost are both angry with mankind ; and 
the devil, " the implacable enemy o> the human race," as 
a roaring lion walks about seeking whom he may devonr, 
"especially believers." 

But there are a few whom the devil will not be able to 
devour, who wiU be saved, whom the Holy Ghost will 
insjHT©, whom the Son will ransom and the Father bless. 
These are only the smallest fraction of mankind, and the 
devil gets aU the rest : so that reaUy, according to the 
practical teaching of this tbeolo^, the devil, the unac^ 
kuowledged person of the Godhead, is, after all, stronger 

Lthan God the Father, God the Bon, and God the Holy 
Ghoit, ^ united. 

To speak of the deity as a Unit, Grod is represented as 
not working by law, that is, by a constant mode of oper»- 
ticwD— in tho most important oases, — ^but by miracle. So 
God and the nni versa art) not completely at one, bat He 
acta in it by miracle ; that is, by an irregnlar and capri* 
cioos mode of opor&tion, reversing its laws ; for example, 
in the Flood, in the storms and earibquakei of the ma- 
tdfial world, in the oretttion of woman, the birth x>f Jesus, 
inspiration of the prophets auad iqxMEtUw. All these 
skTO ikeologioahlly represented as retults of the spasmodie 
•otkm of God, now a spasm of wrath, then of lore. This 
theory does not properly belong to that idea of God — 
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onginal perhaps with the Hebrew* — which mokes Him 
indopendont ol mfttt*,r and trftn»oondent over it. Mnch 
bettrvr does it oohero with the notion of the cliusaio deifltg, 
with whom Qod and Matter vmre both eternal and irre- 
"oncilttblo forces, always a bttle at fend. However, the 
absard theory has crept in to the Christian theology, 
where it appears ypt more absnrd than in the schemes of 
Bocratea and A^ristippus. 

The anthers of the popular theology hnd no oonoeption~\ 
of a uniformity of force, no conception of a aniversal law, li^ 
whereby God works in the world of matter and of spirit 
— in <»hort, no couooption t l' the Infinite God. 80 tho- 
ologians make two forms of operations in the universe. 
One i« the " work of Nature," dt moans of law— a ooii- 
ntant mode of the operation of a constant force; the other 
is the " work of Grace," by means of miracles — inconstAiit 
raodea of the operation of an inconstant force, ^ heat 
^ow8 out of the ground by the law of Nature, Uid is not 
thought, in theology, eminently to show the goodness of 
God ; but when Jesos r/iade, as it is said, five loares feed 
five thousand men, besides women and children, and leave 
twelve baskets of broken bread, that is thoaght a miracle, 
a revelation of the immense power of God, which shows 
much more of His goodness tnan all the wheat that grown 
from the bosom of the earth, century out and centra^ in, 
furnishing food for the whole human race ! Ne'^on 
writes the Principia of the Uiliverse; he i^xites by the 
" hght of Nature " and describes only the " work of Na- 
ture," and his masterpiece is considered, theologically, a 
small thing. 8t Jude writes an epistle of twenty-five 
verses, and it is claimed that he wrote by the " light of 
miracuiOBS inspiration ; " his book is a " work of Gmce ; ** 
a miracle ; ana that poor prodactifm of Jade is thoaght 
to be inoompiarably greater than the Prrncipia of Kewton, 
with the M^caniqae Celeste of La Place thrown in. " New- 
ton and La Place/' says this theology, " write by the 
carnal reason, and their works are faUible; while Jade 
-WTote by mirscaloas inspiration, aad ku writings ikre in-J 
feUiWe.^' 

The dooiariae oanoenung Mml is ao better, Man is 
rsprMested after this wit^e ; He wm bo made by Ood aod 
iamished with saoh snrroaadingv tiiat as aooa as he tried 
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to go alone he " fell from a state of innocence into a state 
of sin," and has transnutted " original sin " to all his 
posterity. Men are bom with a sinful nature, and if not 
" totally depraved " they are so nearly so that the frac- 
tion of goodness is infinitesimal and not worth estimating. 
y Sin does not consist in sinning, but in being bom of Adam 
after the £bJ1 ; for his oflTence wrought an attainder in the 
soul of all his ohildran, for ever. Man of himself, it is 
said, haa no power to find out moral or rehgions truth, 
" and to secure his own religioua or moral wolfiuro. He is 
naturally wicked and hates Ood, hates other men, hates 
truth with his reason, justice with his conscience, love 
with his affections, holiness with his soul ; loves false- 
-hood, injustice, hate, and wickedness, all for their own 
Bake, not as means to an eijd ; — hates God the Father, 
Qod the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and only loves 
the Devil. In his Hesh there dwells no good thing. 
The natural desires are Binfnl, and men are first wicked 
by nature and next aho by will. There is none that 
doeth good, not one. Men are evil and evil continually ; 
their heart is as prone to wickedness as the sparks to fly 
upvard ; they are conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity. 
If they do something that seems good, even their right- 
eousness is as filthy rags. 
^ I^All things which God made work well except human 
nature; and that worked so badly that it fell as soon 
AS it was put together. God must start anew, and so he 
destroys all, except eight persons. But, so bad is human 
nature, the new family behave no better ; they must be 
cast aside ; and God discards all excepting the posterity 
of a single man. But they turn out as bad as the rest, 
and must be thrown over. No good comes of human 
reason, and human nature; so at length "a New Dis- 
pensation" is established. But the new dispensation 
Las worked scaroely better than the others. The human 
race does not turn out as God designed, or expected. It 
is a failure. 

This is taught in ereiy great scheme of theology, PVo< 
axtt or Cathohc. 

Note next the doolrine of the Eelation between God 
and Man. God is the soyereign lord, the king of Uie 
hoinui race, and it reproseutea as creating and ruling 
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the world not for the world's good, but for Hia own good 
or glory. Jesua calla Gk>d "th« Fxthie," — the favour- 
ite Q&mo with that groat noble heart, — and doe« not call 
Him King. In the third Gk)8pel God is the Fat iter who 
seoB Hifl penitent prodigal son a great waj off, and goes 
oat to meet him, and falbi on hi« neok and Idsses aim, 
and rojoioeB more ov«t one ginnor brought to repeutanoa 
than over ninety and nine just men. The author of the 
Epistle ascribed to John, says — " God ia Love." It iM 
the bravest word in the whole Bible. But by the popular 
theology Ood is Kin^; Cathobcs and Protestantd repre- 
sent Pum as a despotic king. There are three eleimenie, 
as I jnst said, conspicuous in His character. The fint IM^ / 
Power, — force of hand, force of head ; next, Se'fishii^sA, ^' 
— love of His own glory ; and third, DestractironoaB' 
Like other kings He csares little for the welfare iif Hi« 
creatures, though He pretends to care much. Men roust 
fear this King ; this is the highest thing you oan do. 
You must pray to GT>d only by attorney. Your piiiycr 
will make Him alter His mind and change His purpoee^ if 
you employ the right attorney in the right war j for 
though this King is said to be unchangeable, it is thonght 
Hfc will be moved by the poor petitions you and I put up. 
Divines talk of " constraining prayer," — a pra^ar that 
will constrain Gk>d to alter His will i The classio mytb- 
olo^ represents the ancient Heathen gods as Belfiah in 
their ruling propensity ; and tho popular theology repre- 
sents God as selfish in His love of power and of glory, and 
terribly selfish in His wrath. Accordingly, sucn actiona 
are ascribed to the Deity, in tho popnlar theology, as in 
almost any country of Christendom would send a man to 
the gallows. The God of the popular theology is the ex- 
ploiterer of the human race. 

In this theolo^ God is represented as having m.t'le 
and finished a miraculous communication of His will to a 
small portion ol mankind, — the Jews and Christiaitxs : 
that is the " law of God written in the Bible ; the Old 
Testament i« His first word, and the New Testament if 
His last word. But in &ct the two are in m«iiiy fimda* 
mental twKjhings exactly opposite; yet men are toid to 
believe tiiem exactly alike. A man must beUeve everf 
word in the Old and New Testament, (E^d keep every 
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oonUDAnd there. Does lus reason stand in tlio way ? 
— " down with reason ! ** does his conscience, his affec- 
tion, or hifl Bonl stand in the way ? — " down with them 
all ! " cries the popular tJbeology, " down with hnman 
nature ! " The universe is not thought to be the word 
of God at all, that ia " Nature ; " and here again tho 
old heathen notion of a discord betlivixt Gk>d and the 
world oomes up anew. The hiws written in this trarvel- 
lous body ; the laws of the understanding, the conscience, 
the Sections, the soul,— they are not thought to be the 
word of God ; they are not imperative, ultimately binding^ 
on men. We are to obey only an arbitrary and capricious 
command. 

But mttn has not kept this command. Men could not 
keep it ; God knew they could not and would not keep 
it when He made them. Of course He wished to make 
such a law and such men as are thus unfit for one an- 
other — Nature unlawful, and law unnatural. And when 
men do uot keep tho law that He told them to keep, and 
which He had made it impossible for them to keep, 
Btraightrray He is angry with them, and hates them, 
and will destroy them in wrath. So He uuikes the earth 
bring forth thorns and thistles for the first offenders, 
and provides eternal torments for the erring sons of 
men. 

r~ This theology declares. Every sin is an .infinite evil, 
' beoanse it is a violation of the absolute command of God. 
In a moment of time you can commit an infinite sin, 
and if you have once transgressed any commandment of 
Qod, even in the smallest particular, yon are gtul^ of 
violatinff the whole law of Gk>d, and are imder the inmiite 
wrath o? God j and all yob can do, all you can suffer, will 
not reconcile God to you : He hates yon with all Hia power, 
all His selfishnefis, aU His destmetivenees. Bat i£ you do 
not commit any -of these sins, at least you are bom of the 
first siimOT, and acoordingly were as much hurt by the 
" as he." Bni), the theolo^ contimtesi an atone* 
ment has been made, a eaioiifice ^r the siA of the world. 
Ood the Fttther eteniaUj bsgot €k>d^e -Bdn/4kiid sent 
him into tiie worlds ^c^g Yoluhtarily, andlmd him oraci- 
fied as a saorifioe for the sin of the MfoAA. Thus Ood 
tho Father k appeaeed by the sacrifice of' Gbd the Son* 
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who hius made oAcmement (or men and taken Uie biiia 
of men apon hilnself, and so pacified the ufinite wmth of 
Qod the Fatiusr. 

But he did this only for mioh aa -would ooavpljr ^th 
certain doctrinal and litur^oal condition^ : thai thej 
moBl bolieve certain dbotrmes which are rapngnant to 
the whole nature of a good and coltiyatod man ;' repogi 
nant to hia Tfiemoa, hi& oonaoience, his affeotiona> ana hu 
Boul. Then thoj moat do certain laoramental deeds, 
which have no connection with practical life ; ' nothing to 
do ymk natural piety and natural morailityi The belief 
of these doctrines and the doing of these deed^ is oalled 
" Christianity," or " reUgion.*" It is repretottted as 
wholly unnatural and all t\\e more yalnable for that 
reason, for the natural heiart is at enmihr with God. 
Thus some men ar^.to be ''sared ; " such' aa oomplr 
enjoy eternal happiness, the rest "perish everltetinjgly.'' - 

The theoretic and principal design of this' thctology is 
not to make better men, — better £E[ther8, husbands, bro- 
thers, sons ; better medianica, marahanta,' &rmeri, — only 
to get them " saved ; " that is, to insure them a good 
time in the next world. Morality and its consequent 
welfare on earth is only inmdental to the end of teligioo. 
So religion is positively selfish — ^not for it« own flakes but 
for salvatson's sake. 

But very few come to that calnttion r it is only » few 
that are saved, — look at the list of mankind,— only the 
Christians and a few of the eminent Hebrews before 
Christ, no Hebrew since; and of the Ohristiins, none but 
the EHect in the Protestant Ohnrdi,'«nd in the Oatholio 
Church Only such as die in its loommnskm* WeU, to 
speak approziinately, in round tuunberS; at this day thore 
are a ;th0nBaad million men on the earth. Two hundred 
and fiy% mfl]idQs4kre " nominal Chnt^mBm" To tske thft 
Proteatent . viewy— of these n^idlial Ohristiaiui perhaps 
one in forty is what might be called a f«al Ghristia&} 
that is, an eoclei&astical Christian, or actual monber of a 
(diurok with the doctrinal and liturgical qualifications jost 
referred to. That gives us' six and a quarter millions of 
real eoolesiM&oal Christians. According to the theology 
of the premliiuf Protestant seots, none oftn be sairea 
unless he it ,q{ that company. But this number tnu^ b9 




stiii |[DrtIi«i; Be 
is Me ^ira^o; of t!Ke^ d Clirietisuas to the 
nojiv^lOl^^ liot fixid it put down in thid tliedlbgic^ 

i^^r^t^iiiall^ 1uti%noIineki8^ of 'asoeriiiai^g^ ,i Bat all 
it^dl^Bt -t^ Woe ^ tliat iis; fill 

Ji^^iMr- seven 
]^(|iQ:dx!&d; a&d ^^^^tniMons ; iihef noxnkal Ghristitmii 
^ej^.^eyen^ i{ind<^^ai]^^ and 
foi^-th]^ and a qcuarter ; and i of the real 

de»ce&s6dy'^i&U^t^^ Olmstians^ aU 

ih^ merely nominfd^^^^C^^ who were: not 

nominM diuistii^ that 'not moi^ than <me ont o^^^ a 
hundred thbiisand m^n conld ever taste b£ Heaven. : 
' ; The^ >€lat(hO]tib doctrine on this point condemns all who 
are out of the Catholio Chtiroh. iThe dis^otion some- 
timed; wade -by lender-hearted and pions iOa^ 
tween the Bb^ of tiie €3ii^^ whim is visibie> and the 
Son! of the Ohnroh Which is invisible, is only an in^ 
dividnal departure from the doctrinal tradition of the 
Ohnibh itse^h ■ i:' •', ;■;■.'■..'=-• ,r 

first Gospel represents the way to : Heaven,as nar-^ 
row and strait^ and foniid by few; , and the other^ the way 
to Hellyis represented as broad and abiuidantljjr< tiavelled« 
Says the Melhodist hymnj whioh incarnates , in a single 
ver^e the tc^Mhing of ^e pbpolar theology^ 

firostd is fli6 md tlut Ittid^ 
Ibd thoiuaadfl ■ 

Those that k«f dated aiH9 not saved by theiir ^^i^ter *, 
rtae has no viirWe to Isa^e yonr sonL Tell the jOatholio 
priest ypa expect^ H for yotir good Wbrks/ and yonv 
ieitiifiunesa w yonrselfj-^he assures yba thivt yon %b iai 
tlie bimd of iMqoil^J TeB the Protestant priest: the same 
thin^i hb is oerM^ in: the broad way - tdi destmc^ 

tioE, ; ITctt niiifit' be s^^ bnly' "^e^^^^^^ 
Christ ati 1^ ^yin6 b^ and % b6H^ in this theology, 
i«;.tlte^vh na^ Kety ;«aiid;M^ 

Wd^m^p^' no ' So^diKi of sialvi^bn : ' g^^^ works - are 
bad things for €i&t; The elect i»re noHbetti^ ihasi other 
nien I ^ey am^ ensfbd by viirto^ of thjat Decrees of 0od> 
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rejects w}t(m He and takes Bii tiM ji^^ 

a iakorb tjath Itough " grace " not , oiSF, ih^ .ksi^ Sffc* 

doll r<»S off wo^k8.*^ It iri aappfesed 

rigM towoi^ God, And that Goci^B modfl of opeii^feM^fia 

infimte caprice* Laws of iNafcoi^-Wi* no itelityL^wiWi 

their Mflikerl . i?^ 

The Holy Ghost is represented as jBfoing.aJjottt seeMng 
to inspire men with the itBl iiCKM ^^ does jiot 
come into assemblies of men of science, who ai© s^«ng 
to learti th&; laws of God*. It wotdd-be^femedinipiw** 
to SP«ak 'of the;3^oly; Ghost; M 
of toe 5!renoh .Institute^ or tlie Acadeng^ osaf >A3^ 
Sciences in B<^t<^ ; He ^^.4^ 

of men trying to mif^e the world better ;p% awd, mei^ 
better. It: wonld be' deemed bJafip^emy tp #peak W 
Holy Gbost as attending avmeeti|ig J^^^ prwe^tion Jf 
, pauperism or <Bri»ie ; J> peace«im,eet3iigr^ 
meei^, a meeting against .capital poijejisi^nt^^^ 
slai^ery conirention, or a Woman?s ^J3^i^^ wsi^^^s^ ; >4t 
somebody shonld say of the /Convention r.tlM|.t m<^,^^^# 
Syracose, day beforO yesterday, to oomii^enioi!^^ 
rescue of a fo^tiTe slave out of th^e hands of :t^^^ ja^ 
nappers, that " the Holy Gbost. descended vUpon.it,^ 
what :^ould tjie olergyms^ iayl^^^ J^ be 
thought a_^ater atrocity than eisn liJiay^.wesr^ 
mitted. !i&e Hoty :Gh<?st4s ^M3»t ?^^ 
plnlosjopbers like Iieib:ni|a, ^[ewtoaxiand Kai^t, ^ ^ 
thropists like;i^^^^^ 

attends camp-p&e^ is prewnt # " 

Clients teaei societies, an^ <iw> 

picture of ithe Holy Ghost jwming ^omi^ 

(Bther> on Pplnmbus tbinling Ax^efossdf into 
or on J^ustns anSi^g a i prfetin«-p?^»-ri^ 
^iis sedd to bav© inspired -Mroi »adi by; 19.0 mewofi. sl^ 

iColy Ghost. ; Qb noy the ^^[ojy W^P^Mi^^W^ 
f» desojMiding on "^saok^Mi^ 
f^ud and^^iing ont the ^ii«mg ?W a #tn^, fojwd-, 
ilig acadeinies* and bospitft^^^ 

dgwtt npon monks, p»d nans, fid aw^|iM»j^f^^ -mm 
their Hps s iiot on: oowon kb^oiw. m .womeii 
pray^g with thejr; hands. 1 Jt wopi^ be th^^ug^t 
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cbsed »BBBid'l sBsavfirii^ is » etm iff a&iei^-a&Mi 
» laSIinE^ tcFflit tlg»««Bl^ft tonsgBii dit;«nnQ taii iiE ln^ 

IJatffire^^ sfii^teaeeii'litoi^ it; 

■wham laxat^issim » simxsSm ife fMtelBlisr* p^H»» «a4j 
HtKifff ^ tMp^RSs; 1 Booe^ X M if$ liifQ«tjMj($ to 

(^flt««8ffi^^^t^x^»ctees4iH)fer ^^^^^^^ lii^^ 
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tk«l I di« wholly, Abaolatelj, irreooteimblj, mad go down 
^ b« * brotkor to the worm of the dust, or to beliere 
th»t, immortal, I gt) to ourl a.nd Mtretck and writhe in 
tortaret fov erer ani ererf Whioh ia tho hardett, to 
beliere that joar onlj child, which fadee oat of fonr 
bo»om before the roaebnd is fullj blown, is no more in all 
the eerth, in all the ckj, in all the nniyeme, or that nhe 

Cio torment nnspe&k»ble, immitigable, whiob can 
no end when the aniTvne of worlds shall hare passed 
ewmj, and left no wrinkle on the sky that has also gn>wn 
old end peaaed ont of being ? Which, I ask, is tne worst, 
•to beliere that there is no ear to hear Abel's blood crying 
against Cain, or to beliere that there is an var which >.esni 
it. One who will damn Gain and millions on milliona of 
men, gniltr of no sin bnt birth— the act of God will 
damn all tneae for erer and ever, and ahen will look down 
with the Eye w^iich nerer slumbers nor sleetw, and see 
the innumerable milUons of men. women, a'^'^ babes, all 
lie there a maea quirerin^ with torment, which He haa 
inflicted of his own will, and made them for the sake 
of inflicting it, w^hile Himself feels not a twinge of pity, 
nor lets fiJi a single teardtop of lore, but roUs all the uni- 
Tevse of hell as » sweet moreel under His ton^pne I Which, 
I mr, is the worst — to declare with the atheiat " There is 
no Qrod, aO poaaible ideas thereof lack •ctuaUtr,'' or to 
paint the OeoM, the Mind, and Proridenoe of all this world 
m0 A hideout Deri)— -and the nnirerae itaelf an odious and 
inexorable inell f 

Yet the etheist, I enppoae, haa beec &uthfnl to him- 
miHi end the men who here teoght these horrid and 
odicHU dootxinea, I oaanot mj they hare not been &ith- 
IhL Bnt I mttft ny that I hate atheism, so I hi^ 
f this other doctrine, which rcrprefeMB).ts religion as a tor* 

ment, inuttortelity ft corse, ana Ood * fiend. 
^ Atheism, es I ssid the othir SnndaT, sits down on the 
shore of T^ne, aaid sses the siraam of Hnmaiiity pass by. 
AH tl6 oanliM^Ba which hs^ enfolded so many mOlioBS 
of men in their ams, seem but frmfl uid britde bubbles, 
peaang imko Boeght, — rxrtaes oBreqatted, tesm not wiped 
MTSf , SB&rings nnreooiapeased, and maa w^hoat hope. 

liook agam. The Popular Iheology Bits down on the 
saae wpo^ by the shore of Time, sod the fprmH rvrtt of 
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HmnMDi History iireep* bj, fed by % thoniiaad difforant 
Wtnmmt, all minglmg ioeir mttrmara into onaj ii w fct ooeaoio 
h*nnony of Kmnds, m it rolls on Dmmgh Tune, pmning 

Etfimity. I go up before Theology Mid aak, "what 
ii ihiMi" "It ia the streMn of HanMn Hiatory." 
" Whence doea it oome ? *' " It flow» fipom God." 
" Where is Ho ? " " There ia Ood I Olonda And thick 
dsrknesa are about Him. He ia % consuming fire, e 
jealona Ood, and the breath of Hia nostrila and we wrath 
of Hia heart are ponred out against mankind. In Hia 
hand ia a two-edged sword, and oat firom ffia month 
goea forth fire to wither and destroT." " Where doea 
Inis atream endf ask I. "Look!" ia the answer; 
" there ia the month and terminus of this great stream." 
On the right Theology points to Jesus, standing there 
with benignant face, — ret not all benignant, bat cruel 
also ; Theology paints the friend of publicans and sinnent 
with malicious pencil, making to the right a little, thin, 
narrow outlet, which ia to admit a mere scantling of the 
wattiT into a ahcvUow pool, where it shall gleam for erer. 
But on the other hand a whole Anuuton pours down to 
perdition the drainage of a continent, into the bottomless 
pit, which. Hell is mored to meet at its ocmiing, and a 
mighty devil — the Tultore of God's wrath, tormamtor and 
tormented, sailing on horrid Tans, hoven dM>ve the 
whole. And there is the end t No, — not the end, duone 
is the beginning of ^e eternal torments of the matt man 
of the humsa fiunily—- acqnaintanoe and friend, kith and 
kin, loTer and mai^ hnslMnd and wife, parent and chiUL 

Which — Atheum or Theology— gires ns the fiavoat 
picture T Atheismi, 0v»<n aanihiWtion of the aoal, woold * 
be a relief from soc^ a Deity as that ; from snch an end,^ 

I said the other day there were atheists in America 
seeking to spread their notaoM. Bat for one who depiea v 
a deity there are a hradred ninittera who p^Mflh this 
other doGteiiM of a jealmia and «a angry Ood ; ih» aac- 
pknterer ot the raoe, who will drire down the mu^nty of 
men to per^yition, anJ go on HSs w«y rejmcing I few 
atheistc wiU do hacui witii their tlieovy of tne nal ra w e; 
but not a hnndf%dth part of the harm which most be done 
by this Tiew of Gk»d, and Msn, snd tiie Belation between 
the two. Atheism ia taoghl in the name of philoaofihy, 
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in th« nMBMi of ICftn ; thii theology is taag-ht in ihe name 
of Toligioiiy in the name of God. I aaid I ahoold throw 
no iitnqea ai atheista ; that I felt pity for them. I ahall 
throw none at tkeologiaoa, who teach that neligion is a 
tonnesit, immortality a come, and Gtod a devil. I pitpr 
theni ; ther did not mean to go astray. Mankind is 
hon<wt. Moat of tbe men who teach the dreadiiil doc- 
truMM of aiiheiam, and of the popnlikr theology, are alike 
honest. Lncretma and Angastine, d'Holbaoh and Calvin, 
I think, wore all aiuoere men, and honeat men— and perhaps 
•qnally went astray. 

Do men re^Ty believe these doctrines which they 
teaoh ? The fool hAth said in his heart, " There is no 
(lod I " and I can beUere the fool thinks so when he says 
it. Yes, if the fool should say what the theologian h&s 
said,—" God is a devil, Man is a worm, hell is his ever- 
Iitstijag home ; immortality the greatest corse to all bat 
ten men in a miUion/' I should believe the fool thought 
it. But does any sober man really belie ve all this of God, 
and Man, and the Relation between them ? He may say 
so, bat I see not how any man can really believe it, and 
have a realising senk:e of this theology, and still hve. 
Even the men who wrote this odions doctrine, — the 
Basils and Gregories and Angostinee of old time, the 
Iidwardses and Hopfcmses of the last generation, and the 
Smmomses of itiw day, — they did not believe it, they 
ooold not babeve it. The atheist trunks that he thinks 
there is do Gcd, and theologians think that they think 
is a tonnent) immortality a corse, and God a 
Bat, God be thanked, Natore cries out a^nst 
this odkms doetrine, thai man is a worm, that rdigion is 
a icMrmesit, immorliality a oorse, and Qod a fiend. 

From behind this dai^ and thondeiing cloud of the 
popular theolo|^» hoW beaatifialfy oomes forth th^ cahoU) 
clear liirhir pf natiural honan reBfion, revealii^ to as Gk>d 
as the lafiDiie Father, as the In&ute Mother of sll, p«r« 
fectly powerfnl, perfectly wise, perfec% jast and loving, 
and p^ecilT hcly too I llien how beastifid is the Urn- 
verse I It M the great Kble of God ; — Material Nature 
is the Old Testament, raiUionP of ywrs <Ad, spangled with 
truths nnder our feet, sparkling with glbnes over our 
headj and Human Nature is the New Testament from 
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the Infinite Qod, overr dftj rvrmlin^ • mm TNigo m Tim* 
iuiDA oTor the leaf. Immortftlity Bteoidi wictdng to gire 
a reoomponaie for 9Torj rirtoe not reit :.rdod, lor vrvrj 
tear not wiped awaj^ for erery sorrow onreoobipeQBed, for 
every prayer, for eaoh pur© intention of the heart. And 
over tne whole, — Old Testament and New Testaniemt, 
Mortality and Immortality, — ^Iho Infinito Loving- E[in<iness 
of Gt)d the Father, comes brooding down as a bird over 
her nei»t ; ay, taking ns to His own infinite arms and 
bleasmg ua with Himself. 

Look ap at the stars, study the mathematios of the 
heavens writ in those gorgeous diagrams of fire, where 
all is law, order, harmony, beauty without end; look 
down on the ant-hill in the fields some morning in early 
Bommer, and study the ethics of the emmets, all laiw, 
order, harmony, bfeattty without end ; look round on the 
cattle, on the birds, on the Oold fishes in the stream, the 
reptiles, insects, and see the mathematics of their straO- 
tare, and the ethios of their lives ; do you find any sign 
that the First Person of the Godhead is mali^^nant and 
capricious, and the Fourth Person thereof is a oeril ; that 
Hate preponderates in the world f Look bade over the 
who! > course of human history ; yon see war and violence 
it is true, but the higher powers of man gaining oon- 
tinnally on the animal appetites at •▼erf stef), the race 
getting fairer, wiser, juster, more affectionate, more fiuth- 
tnl unto justice, love, and all their laws ; look in job, and 
study the instincliVe emotions of your own nature, and in 
some high hour of seif-excitem«it when you are most 
yourself, aak if ^tere can be such a horrid Qod m the 
popular theology so blaokly paints, making his hnman 
world from 8u<^ a seififth motive, of «ach a l^ee m^^terial, 
and for mch a purpose,— to rot its fiery ixunortality in 
heU? 

r Is this dreadful theology to ooutaniae ? The days its 
I foul doctrines mtB nnmbweid. The nulni^ instukoU of 
' man are mgl&iaA it ; tibe Caots of HiiAory are sgaiUvt it ; 
erwj aii\'anoe of soitooe nuUtos tkti theokigj appear 
more ghastly sod ddioos. It ii in » proeoBt o<.' ditoohiteoqi, 
and mue.i> dja.^The popvkr ^Jieolof^, 

IswmpTtaaMdtBMM^yH^ 
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Xi« than anM froB •tnwl Ond, 

LoMl to htttitM and bum; 
And dMttt tad ih* hatotli eqiuDj, 

And aotMbif mm tat hor iWptur. 
B«t ArmAM TW*. dmdM Stonutj. 

Ho oonfort wnrirhftn ; 
RoBuiaiBg mttwt j ooafkusd vith iWi, 

And ircT WOTM with irrtrring tin*, 
Aad «m nanUared kty dinnal tsMB, 

Aad all aloM in onma 
fSkvi OP M is a oitunbiing tomb, girt round 

Wm blMlQMai aa a aalid wall, 
Far off aha aaana to hear tha daUj aomrad 

Of huna^ ftwtatepa Adl ; 
Ai In Btranfa Uadi a traTeLicr walking alow, 

In dovb* and graat paralaxity, 
A Uttla bafon moon-nae a«an th« low 

Moan of an unknown aaa. 
And knowi not if it be tbandor, or a round 

Of atonal thrown down, or ana daap ory 
Of rroal wikd baaata ; then thinkath, '1 hara f-fnud 

A nsir iaad, bat I dia I "' 



IV. 

OF THE POPULAK THEOLOGY OF CHEISTENBOM, 
RE5GARDED AS A PRINCIPLE OF ETHICS. 

A COKBCrrT TXKI BBTfOITH VOSTH «VIL reUIT.—MATTHIW 

VU. 19. 

LAfrr SondK^ I opoke of Uie populftr C^iristian Theolo^, 
M a Theory of tho Univvrae. To-<iay I aak yoar attentioii 
to a eenaaon of tlu« Theology, regarded m s Principle of 
£thio«j ^aJb is to §a,j, of tke practioal effects thereof 
when the Idea shall become a Fact. I am not now to 
fiMak of the praotioal eflfecte of the Christian Aeligion ; 
that it to wajf of Piety and MoraHty : I am to ipeak of 
aom«thinff rwr diiSBront; namely, of the Popular The> 
ology, wi3& ita lalaa idea of God, ita fiikLse idea of Han, aad 
its nkbe idea of the Bdbtion between the two. 

I ahaU not speek of this ^hKAogf, with these three 
false ideas, as a fhiud, but as a mistsike. The worst 
doctrines tfiereof, which make man a worm, religion a 
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curse, immorialiW * torment, and Ood a devil, I take it, 
onoe ropreaeuted the honest thought of honest men, or 
what they Uionght was their thouffht. John Calvin was 
an honest loan ; Angustine and St Thomas wore honest 
men ; Eklwards and Hopkins and Emmons, — they were 
all honest men. Tbo greatest may easily be mistaken, 
especially if they throw away thtir reason when they 
start. The Hebrew theology, the Greek and Roman 
theology, the Mahometan theology,— all these are the 
prodc^ctionn of honest men, who meant to be right and 
not wrong. So the errors of aiohemy, i|i the Middle 
A^m, of :i«trology, — they t^lso were the mistakes of 
honest men. 

This theology — ^'Aery much nuscalled Christian — has 
been made a pnnstitcal principle of Christendom for many 
hundred years. It is set up as Religion ; for thongh re- 
ligion and theology are as oiCPerent nrom one n£i<j(her as y 
breathing is different from the theory of breath, or as 
slumber is different from the philosophy of sleep, ^et it is 
tanght that this theology is religion, ^3 Christianity, apd 
thai without this there oan be no adequate pieff and 
morality, no sufficient belief in Ood, and no happiness in 
the next life. This theology declares, " Thisre is no 
stopping betwixt me and blank atheism." 

Bmoe religion is represented as thus unnatural and 
unreasonable, there are many who "sign off" from oon« 
scions religion alto^^other : they reject it, and will have 
nothing to do with it.' It seems to war with their reason, 
with their oooscienoe, their affecticms, their soul : and so 
far aa possible, they repect it. They mean to be true to 
their nob)e8t faculties m doing so. The popular theology, 
with its idea of Ood and Man., and of their Relation, is • 
the philosophy of unreason, of folly. How can you ask 
men of large reason, large conscience, large affections, 
large love for tLe good God^ to believe any one of the 
nnmerous sohemea of the Trinity, the Miracles of the New 
or Old Testftmant ; to believe in the existence of a Devil 
whom Ood has made, seeking to devour mankind f How 
can yon ask sudii men to believe in the existence of an 
angry God, jealona, capricions, selfish, and revengeful, who 
has made an immeasurable heU under His feet, wherein 
lie designs to crowd down ninety-nine thousand nine hau* 
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dred and ninety-nine out of every hundred thousand of 
His children f Will yon ask Humboldt, the greatest of 
living philosophers, to believe that a wafer is " the body 
of Groa," as the Catholics say ? or M. Comte, to believe 
that the Bible is " the word of God," as the Protestants 
Bay f Will von ask a man of great genius, of great cul- 
ture, to lay hiB whole nature in the dust, and submit to 
some little man, with no genius, who only reads to him a 
catechism which was dreamed by some celibate monks in 
the dark ages of human history ? You cannot expect 
such men to assent to that : as well might you ask the 
whole solar system to revolve about the smallest satellite 
that belongs to the planet Saturn. 

A methodist minister explained the success of his sect 
by saving, " We preach rehgion without philosophy." 
Tnat 18 to say, reli^on without reason ; resting on the 
authority of the pnest who preaches it. An eminent 
Unitarian minister says, " We also must, preach religion 
without philosophy." That is, religion without reason, 
resting on the authority of the minister. What is the 
effect of it f Men who have philosophy, who have reason, 
will shun your Unitarian and Methodist churches, and 
keep to their reason and philosophy; and they will have 
as bttle of such *' religion " as possible. Will you ask a 
philanthropic woman to believe that " God hates sinners," 
and will abandon His own children to the eternal torments 
of the devil, when the philanthropist would not leave the 
ievil's children to their infernal father's care, but lay 
down her own bfe to save them ? Shall mortal men be- 
lieve in a God meaner and less humane than they them- 
selves ? 

See the effect of this theology. The new literature of 
our time, the new science of our time, the new philan- 
thropy of our time, have no relation to the popular the- 
ology, except that of hate and of warfare. There is a 
very sad ne^tion and denial of religion in the popular 
literature. Keligion is seldom appealed to in the Houses 
of Parliament, in Old England or New England. It does 
not appear as a conscious motive force in any of the 
great actions of the age, in the great philanthropies, the 
ftre&t philosophies and literatures, in the great commerce. 
In the most popular writers of England^, France, (Germany, 
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tougion does not appear at all m an acknowledged motive. 
The ideal Brothers Cheeryble of Mr Diokeas, the aotoal 
philanthropists of Europe and America, arc God'a men, 
bat not the Church's Chrustiano. All the real piety whioh 
appears in the works and words of Jeans of Nazareth, all 
the real philanthropy, is bottomed on something exx)eed- 
inglv different from tJie popular theology. 

The immortality of the soul is represented as a corse; 
and, accordingly, that immortality is denied by many V 
philosophical and good men. From the damnation of 
theological immortaUty they fleo away for rehef to sheer 
annihilation ; — and it is a good exchange which they 
make ; for if the popular theology were true, then immor- 
tality would be tne greatest curse which the Almighty 
God could inflict on mankind; and the whole human race 
ought to go up in a mass before the Father, and say, 
" Annihilate us all at once, and make an end of your 
slow, everlasting, butchery of human souls I " 

There ia but one denomination of hell, and in respect 
to this there is no difference between the Catholics and 
the Protestants — only one q|uite modem sect of the latter 
formally and utterly reieotmg it. With that exception 
the modem Christian Church is unitary on the ghastly 
doctrine of eternal damnation, and it makes small odds 
whether I quote from Aquinas, Quenstedt, or Edwards. 
It is a favourite doctrine with the Catholic and Protestant 
<^rgy. 

According to the popular theology the Elect are very 
well satisfio^ wi^helJ as the portion for their neighbours. 
Listen to Jonathan Edwards, who is commonly reckoned 
one of the ablest intellectual men New-England ever bore 
in her bosom ; a self-denying and good man, a man who 
would have laid down his life for his brothar, if hia brother 
had needed the sacrifice. Hear what he says, following 
Calvin, Aquinas, and Augustine : *' The destraction of the 
unfruitful " (and the unfmitful are those not elected to 
eternal bliss) " is of use to give the saints a greater sense 
of their own happiness and of God's grace to them." The 
damned "shall be tormented n the presence of the holy 
angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. So they will 
be tormented in the presence also of the glorified saints. 
Hereby the saints will be made t^"" -nore sensible how 
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great their Balration is. When they shall see how great 
tne miBery is from which Ood hath saved them, and how 
great a difference , He hath made between their state and 
the state of others, who wore by nature, and perhaps for 
a time by practice, no more sinful and ill-deservinff than 
any, it will give them a greater sense of the wonaerful- 
ness of God's grace to thorn. Every time they look upon 
the damned it v^nll excite in them a lively and admiring 
sense of the grace of Gk)d in making them so to differ.** 
" The view of the misery of the damned will doable the 
ardour of the love and gratitude of the sAints in Heaven ; " 
" will make them prize his favour and love vastly the more, 
and they will be so much the more happy in the enjoy- 
ment of it.'* 

A good man on earth cannot eat his dinner, if a hungry 
dog looks in his face, without giving him a bone, surely 
the crumbs that fall from his table ; but the elect of Mr 
Edwards, chosen out of God's Universe, are to wbot their 
appetite with the groans of the damned. What shall we 
think of the Ethics which makes a Christian Minister 
anticipate new joy in heaven from looking down upon 
the torment of his former neighbours and friends, nay, of 
his own children, — and whetting his appetite for Heaven 
with the smoke of their torment steaming^up from hell I 
But such is the doctrine of the popular theology of New- 
England and of Old England, and all Christendom. The 
idea is sufficiently scriptural, and has long been claimed as 
a " doctrine of revelation.*' Everybody who denies it 
from Adamantine Origen of Alexandria to Hosea Ballon 
in Boston, gets a bad name in the churches. The idea of 
eternal damnation is the Goliath of the Church. Now I 
say annihilation is a relief from that form of " everlasting 
life ; " and that is the cause why many men deny the 
immortality of the soul. 

Then God is represented as a tyrant ; an omnipotence 
of selfishness, with a mode of action which is wholly incon- 
sistent with the facts of Nature and the laws of the human 
mind. Of all the grim conceptions of Deity which men 
have ever foimed, from Tynan Melkarth to Scandinavian 
Loke, I know none more grim and abominable than the 
conception of God set forth by some of the ablest writers 
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of the Catholic and ProteBioiit Charcih.. It rffvolti the 
dearest instinctB of human nature. 

Aocordmg-ly some men donj the eadstenoe of God. 
They not only deny the actoality of the popolar theologi- 
oal idea of God, bnt of all possible ideas of God. There id 
much excuse for the speculative atheist in his denial. 

The popular theolo^cal idea of God is not adequate to 
the purposes of scienoe. God is not represunted as really 
omnipresent, a constant and perpetual power, but as pre« 
sent eminently in one spot called Heaven. A tnodera 
Doctor of Divinity declares in an address, well studied, 
and debvered before scholarly men, that we are not to 
suppose that God is in all places as He is in iiome one 
special place. Accordingly His action is to be regarded 
as irregular and spasmodic. This doctrine, though seldom 
plainly put, though often denied in terms, Ues deep in the 
popular theology — which knows no God immanent in the 
Universe and yet transcendent thereof. It is the Bible 
doctrine, Catholic and Protestant. 

Science knows no limited and* local God ; it tells ds of 
a power immanent and uniform ; 

" Ai fall M perfect in t hmir u heart." 

So then Science rejects the theologioal idea of God as 
not being adequate for scientific purposes. 

Then as Theology tells you of a God who loves one and 
rejects nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the thousand, 
modem Philanthropy rejects that idea of Qt>d, as inade- 
quate to its purpose. Science rejects it because he is 
impotent; Philanthropy rejects it because he is malignant. 

The popular idea of God does lack actuality. It is a 
conceivable nothing ; but impossible, and involving as 
much contradiction as the notion of a cubical sphere, or of 
a thing which is and is not at the same time. The atheist 
is right in denying the existence of an angry and jealous 
Gt>d, who makes ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine for ruin, and only one for bliss. The " athe« 
ism " of Comte and Feuerbach is higher and better than 
the theological idea of God,%a8 represe,jted by Jonathan 
Edwards, the great champion of New -England divinity. 
But Eldwarda only painted full length, and in colours, what 
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affii M<3nr 1^ duit {»BS^ of 

ti» meeiliflm^ or orrtiMIltratint 6msiauK», Some 
aeioiMMaf is ensy t^^t^^-vmbmnii or sit&>€bi£rtifflb 
safinisi isad^cets of tiw scni^-HiMnig Goaif fia^ 

i» 3aMti3H7;r~^ <3f lesni^ 

of ^Pb^Koni ia 3mx^ tftuere nerar Beeft enoK ft 
pevitkf''^ dia^Kna^ nid of dsios iai zdSjl^flBU' 

Iff it «f l3«i^«rm Asaerseat? Hils» tibe ibiissfc mes aro 
oaa^ is TMos far mawsf cr &v rmk, una am so 

'■hssffb^mmst&h^lkS^^hm^bi tsl ub^ qaar<ar Greeted 
nl^io^e^ dr ^%ionK ostteza. Amioa^ these meft 

mpQfsm dlkm memilSm mxaa is AmeeicA in oar iam^ as 
is. ^«}m& ia <ii^ of Ciceso. ^ 

'S<^jm sssd Lmhtsstsi hmdeed j&sn ago trere tibs 
t»i^»a^ lifiada is ^krcifWf 5 llie^wem the I^i^ban aiao in tiie 
'IusqIci^ of '^2iiro|»% asid » stroia^g conacioiJfflQiess of God 

^haSi ^ 'im laka 1^ place of tiie Ifeirtona and 
LgskmsaBiXrf^ rhes. Ift^ aa^ sateot oa maitter, or e!ae 
■mcfi'^ it "ja. irjmL, I do not leno^ a. axagie gs^sfe plisloao- 
^ss»%9' ill ^ Ckriat^Tuiam ^riia ie^ in te^oual aenae of 
!^Bs?cfi«si; a Cfeciatiass/' or wka 70iild widi. to b». 
^ f'fsmkm'^emisLm.^ka^ :7eIxgioiv~4o78 
^ jisafaisti; of trrsSS&j Io7e of isesi, sad of fiu^ifehiflaa 
VI 'sb^ 30«ihr J bife tii0f do' aot often make it ahape 

'islfe -^asacsOTa lapaafe ia. God, 

"sm to a. great aaraovmt of seal rcnee* 
'jf rieHi^TS asea "sriio wiais. to be M&SfA to m&at 
•st^sse -jL ^ its -mgisu It is of 210 tuna to aay tiaey are bad 
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men. Thej are not bad men : thej lead the soionoe and 
philanihropie* of the world ; and I am afraid that the 
•Torage apeoolatiTe " aiheiat," aa he calls himself, is at 
Ibis daj* better than the average K}>eoalative " Christiaas," 
M thar call thomaelres. The atheist has abandoned re- 
ligion Oeoaoae it is painted in such a form that it sooms 
worse than aihaiam. The Choroh fcanght him his denial, 
•ad it ooffht to baptise him, and not Blaspheme him. I 
think OaJvin and fiklwards have driven more men from 
religion than all the speculative "atheists" have ever done 
\/ from Pomponatios to Fonerbach. 

^ Then there are bad men who reject religion, reject it in 
their badnaas. The popular theology is no terror to the 
wicked man. The oorrapt pobtician of England, America, 
Germany, France, the extortioner, the kidnapper, — they 
pretend to accept this theology, they "join the Church," 
bring the minister over to tneir side, and do not fear a 
single fagot in the ^reat heU of theology. They mny 
langh at the theological devil, they can beat him at his 
own weapons. The baron of the Middle Ages living for 
the fleah, and against the better instincts of his sool, kept 
clear of the Church till death knocked at his door, then 
all at once oompoanded for sin, appeased the clergy, and 
paid off the ola; score. The modem freebooters pa^ as 
they go. It is the cheaper way. What does the American 
alave-nolder care for the devil, for hell, or for the God of 
Christian theology f He gets ministers enough to baptize 
alave- holding, and prove it is "only the application of the 
golden rule to life. " Christianity " is not a terror to 
evil-doers, but it is a terror to good-doers ; for at least 
the American churches launch their feeble thunders in the 
defence of every popular wickedness. 

Now see the effect of this theology on such as ac-> 
oept it. 

Mote first its effect on the Feelings. Religion is not 
V thought a welcome thing, a thing that is to be loved for 
its own sake. Men do not love to speak of it ; it is a 
subject ahnost wholly banished 6x>m " good "Kxaety." It 
is sad, grim, melancholy ; it is not love, it is fear ; almost 
wholly fear. If yon take the theological idea of God, you 
cannot love Him, — I defy anybody to love Jonauian 
Ifidwards^s or John Calvin's conception of the Deity : yoa 
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can only fear him as the firreat jailor and hungman and 
tormentor of the universe, the divine exploiteror of the 
race. His world is reproBented os a groat inquisition — ' 
the torture-chamber holding in its hideous embrace all but 
ten in the million 1 Ask the children brought up in 
families who believe much in this theology, if they ever 
liked religion ; ask the grown men. Look in the faces of 
the severe sects who take this theology to heart, and 
what sad, joyless faces they are. Read the publications 
of l,he American Tract 8<x:iety, read the New-Eno-land 
Primer, the popular books treating of religion ana cir- 
culated in all Catholic countries, and you See that this re-* 
ligion is fear, and not joy. Men hold their breath when 
it thunders lest God should hear them breathe, and lay at 
them with his lightning. I once heard an eminent Trini- 
tarian minister preach m this city thikt it wa« wholly im- 
possible for God to love any man except just so far as 
that man bebeved all the doctrines of the Bible and the 
New- England Primor, and kept every commandment in 
both of these books. So, then, 1-here could only be a very 
few millions of the whole world that God cared anything 
about. A.U the rest he would damn ; and they would get 
hell-fire, but no pity from angel, God, or devil. No Abra- 
ham would give Dives a drop of water from his finger's 
tip. Could yon love such a Qod T I should hate him ; 
not as I should dislike a tyrant like Ceaar Borgia, or even 
as I should loathe a New-England kidnappw, bat aa I 
should hate a devil. 

God is represented as selfish and only selfish, and self* 
ish continually. He haa the power to blees men, and pre- 
fers to curse them. Religion is represented aa selfishness, 
only carried ont to all eternity, — and such selfishness, too, 
aa none but pirates and kidnappers ever practise on earth. 
" Aha," say the blessed Catholics of Aamnas, " Aha," say 
the elect Poritans of Edwards, as the^ look on the torture 
of their brethren, " Let God be praised for the torment 
of the wicked ; so religion bids ! ' 

This orow of fear flies round all the churches of Chris* 
tendom. Men tremble at death; they are afraid of hell. 
Read the Dies Ir* of the Catholic Church, the " Judg- 
ment Hymns " of the Protestants, or still worse, hear tham 
sang by some fuU-roiced choir to appropriate musio, aad 
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joa anderBtand wh&t lios at the boitoni of the eccleHiasti- 
oal serrvioe. Attend a f\uural in one of liie Btricter sects, 
— the fimera] of the best man jon can find, bnt ono who 
was not a " ohnroh -member ; " — and bow cheerloss, how 
hopelesH, how oomfortlesa I You would think that the 
door which led to the street where the last and loved re- 
mains of the friend, husband, father, were to be borne 
out, opemod into the bottomless pit. Men talk of death, 
and say it is a dreadful thing to come into the presence 
of the ^ving God I Are wo not always in Thy presence, 
O Living Father f Are not those flowers Thy gift f and 
when I also blossom out of the bod^, and the husks of the 
flesh drop away, is it a dreadful thing to come into Thy 
presenoe, O Laving Gk>d; to be taken tc^ the arms of the 
Mother who bore me ? 

I once knew a boy of early development in religion, 
dry-nnrsed at school, against his father's oommana, on 
the New-England Primer, and he was filled with ghastly 
fidar of the God represented in that FVimer, and the hell 
thereof, and the devil therein, and he used to sob himself 
to sleep with the prayer, "0 God ! I beg that I may not be 
damned 1 " until at last, before eight years old, driven to 
desperation by that fear, he noade way with that Primer, 
and with its grim Otxi, and Hell, and Devil, and found 
rest for his soul in the spontaneous teachings of the re- 
ligions sentiment which sprang up in his heart. There 
are many who hare been tortured by it all their lives 
long, and who have not sobbod themselves to sleep after 
fourscore years of torment. 

You may divide the feeHngs into two classes : one that 
seeks a finite object,- — father, mother, cliild, brother, 
sister, aont, friena : the other which seeks the infinite 
Object, the Father and Mother of all. This theology is 
poison and blight and mildew to both of these classes of 
feelings. It makes the trembling mother afraid that ahe 
shall love her child too well ; so the desire of the finite 
object is balked of its satisfaction. She cannot love the 
Qod painted to her in the dark theology^of our day — and 
so the infiinte hanger of the aoal is yet nnstilled. 
f Note its efiect on the Intellect. It debases the mi^d. 
Quoth Protestant theology, " Reason is carnal : you most 
aooept the Scnptores ae the word of Gk>d, the Old Testa. 
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ment m Rui firnl word, aoid the New Testament as His 
last word ; therein God has spoken once for aU ; yon can 
get nothing farther from Him. Yon mast prostrate joar 
miud to the Bible ; yoa most believe it all/iJ 

The Roman Chnrch is the great idol of the Catbolios : 
it is infallible. The Pope is the Chnrch in little; he is 
infallible, and is God, so far as doctrine is concerned. 
With the Protestants the Bible stauds in jnst the same 
place ; it is Qod to the Protestant theology, to all intents 
and purposes, so far m doctrine is concerned. ^ 

This theology stands in the way of pk^sioal science. 
Here is the scheme of the Universe whion belonffs to the 
popular theology : There is an expanse called tne earth 
with its hills and valleys, rivers, lakes, and seas ; next 
below it, there are the waters which are onder the earth ; 
then above it is the firmament, beneath which are the' 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and above it the waters 
which are over the earth ; the snn, moon, and stars move 
roand the earth. This rude notion has long stood in the 
way of science ; it wrong from Alphonso of Castile the 
exclamation, " If God had askea my advice at the 
creation, the world would have been more simple and 
better arranged." Galileo most snbsoribe to this scheme 
of the Universe, or be bamed at the stake. The Jesnita 
who edited Newton's Principia declare that his theorr is 
contrary to theology— and they publish his mathemrJcioal 
demonstrations of the revolutions of the earth onl}' as a 
" hypothesis," as a theory, not a fact. 

The popular theology meets the Geologists at every 
turn, and denies the most obvious phenomena of sense, 
and the strictest condosions of science. An eminent 
theologian, a professor in the most liberal theological 
school in America, once said : "I can believe that; Gt>d 
created all the geological strata of the Earth, with their 
fossil remains, all at once, just as they are to-day, much 
easier than I can believe the popular theology is mistaken 
in its account of the creation m six days!" Geology / 
must give way to Genesis I ^ 

It st&uds in the way of history. This is the theologioal 
scheme of hnmaa hii^ry : About six thousaad years ago 
God created one man, and ont of one of his ribs formed 
one woman. The human race is descended from that pair. 
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About 6fleeQ hundred years later He destroyed by a flood 
all their dosoendants except a single fftmily, from which 
all the men now on earth hare descended. God chose one 
family out of all the rest, made a barc^ain with them, re- 
vealed Himaelf to them, and not to others, and loved them 
while He hated the rent, and protected His chosen by con- 
stant miracles, giving Abraham a son miraculously born, 
then miracnlousiy commanding the father tx5 offer him as 
a bloody Etacrifioe ; and at last Qod Himself becomes a 
man, bom miraculously, and lives a human Ufe on earth, 
is put to death, and thence returns to life and divinity 
once more. Ilieology sharply opposes every discovery, 
every fact, and every thought which is at variance with 
these assumptions. It demands belief therein as the con- 
dition of religion and of acceptance with God. 
r See how this theolo^ affects the Conscience. If you 
Srish to know what is nght, for the standard of ultimate 
appeal, the theologian sends you to the Bible, — full of 
blessed things, but no master ; it contains the opinions of 
forty or fifty different men, the greater part of them living 
from four to ten hundred years before Jesus, and belong- 
ing to a people we should now call half-civilized.^ P'or 
example, if you ask, Is it right for the community to kill 
a man who has slain one of his neighbours, when the com- 
manity have caught and put him in a jail, and can keep 
him there all his life, shut from doing harm ? — the theo- 
logian sends you to the Bible, and tells you that once, 
(nobody knows when), somebody (nobody knows who), 
in some place (nobody knows where), said, " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shaM his blood be shed ! " 
• — and therefore to the end of time you shall hang every 
mardererr. 

Y~ You ask, Is it right to catch a dark -c-ol cured man, and 
^ make him your slave for life and pay him nothing for his 
8erri<-e8 ? and theology answers, " Yes, for Abraham did 
BO, even with white men, and everything that Abraham 
did of course was right;" and next, " Paul sent back a 
man who had fled from bondak.'i\" — only he was not black, 
but white ; and thirdly, — and this is the great argument 
of all, — " Ham, the son of Noah, lAughed at his father 
when he was drunk, and when Noah rose up from his 
debauch he cursed the eon of Ham. saying, ' Cursed be 
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Caua&D t a servant of servants shall he bo unto his 
brethren I ' and therefore the whites are ri^ht in onKiaving 
the blacks." This is the theological argTiment. 

I ask, Mast I obey the law statute of men, when it 
offoBds my conscience ? " Yes," says Theology, " for when 
Nero was emperor of Rome a poor sailmaker said, ' The 
powers that be are ordained of God,' aYid 'whosoever I 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. ' J 
The fact that Paul's noble life was a manly resistance Xo 
tyrants, and a bravo obedience to God, is not taken into 
the account. 

This theology loads men to disregard the natural lawfl 
of both body and spirit, in order to keep an fiirbitrary 
command. So it underrates the natural morality and 
natural piety. Men keep the Ten Commandments : 
therein they do well ; but they forget that every faculty 
of the body, every faculty of the spirit — of the mind, 
the conscience, the heart, and the soul, — has ^also its 
commandments, jnst as imperative ae though they had 
been thundered forth by the voice of the Most High, 
amidst the clouds of Sinai. The popular theology denies 
this. 

See the eflFect of this theology on Practical Life. Religion y 
ifl largely separated from daily work and daily charity. 
It has a place for itself, the meeting-house ; a time for 
itself, Sunday or the hour of prayer. It is not thought 
that "saving reUgion " has anything important to do in 
the chaisemaker's yard, in the tailor's shop, or on the farm 
of the husbandman, in the countmg-room of the merchant, 
or the banking-house of the capitalist. Religion consiBts, 
first, in belief; next in sacraments, — ritual work, attend- 
ing meeting by passive bodily presence, baptism, prayer 
in words, and communion, as it is called, by bread and 
wine. Religion is for eternity ; its function is to get 
Bouls " saved," " redeemed j " — saved from an angry God, 
redeemed from eternal torment ; not saved from a mean 
and selfish and wickod life, not saved from this cowardly 
and boyish fear of death, — ^by no means that. 

A practical philanthropist who picks drunkards out of 
the mire, gets them washed and clothed and restored to 
their right mind, once visited a poor widow in a cold 
winter day. She had no wood to bum, no means to get 
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it. A olerg-yman was trying to console her ; " ITftve faith 
in Christ/' said he, " Ho will help you ! " Quoth the prac- 
tical mwa, " It is not faith in Christ she lac^is, she has as 
ZDUoh of that as you or I, it m wood she st-ands in need of. 
Her faith will not save her, with 'the thermometer at zero. 
Do you think: the Saviour will come and tip hor up two 
feet of wood at her door ? No such thit.^^ I She has got 
fkitii, but wants fire- wood." The missionar went his 
way, there was no more that he could • do, Cue practical 
man had the wood there in an hoar 1 

The Unitarians and Universalists have less of the 
popular theology than the other sects. I have heard Or- 
thodox men oonfess the fact that t/hese heretics were the 
best neighbours, the best friends, the most honest busi- 
ness men, eminent iu charity, and all good works ; and I 
believe the pr&ise was pretty just : but, they said, " they 
are the worst Christians in the world, and all their good- 
ness is good for nothing, except in this life, and God does 
not value their works a straw ; at the last day He will 
pass by every Universalist and Unitarian in the worldj 
with all their philanthropy, to save some Orthodox deacon 
who never went cnt of his way to do a kind deed." 

Hence it comes to pass that men who are eminent for 
theological piety are not to be trusted. Their theology 
makes them attend to beliefs, rituals, and sacraments, 
but there it ends. Mr Screw has the devoutest belief in 
the popular theology, never fails of a sacrament, never 
cherishes a doubt. His morning and evening are fringed 
with a form of prayer, but he will devour a widow's house 
the next moment, and say grace after the meal. An Ara- 
bian proverb says, ''A man who has been a pilgrimage to 
Heoca is not to be trusted again." Men that have much 
of this theology, and its " piety," generally have a bad 
name in business. A business man told me he always 
wanted more indorsement on a note from a long- faced 
man, eminent in theology, than from a common citizen 
who met him in the street. " Strict Christians " are said 
to be worse in these matters than other men ; I mean 
mors covetooB, more sly, more grasping, less to be reUed 
upon. The severe sects are austere m their theology, 
loose in business ; - strict in sacrament,, lax in charity ; 
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instant in prayer, not seasonable iu humane works. If 
you want Bclf-donial to spread abroad the doctrines of 
thoir sect, there are no men so ready to make such a sac- 
rifice. The efforts which have been made in the stricter 
American Churches to carry what they call the Gospel — 
but which is only their theology — to Heathen lands, are 
of immense value to the men who have made the Bacrifice; 
whether the Heathen are thereby profited I will not say. 
But for works in morality, in philanthropy, in charity, 
those sects are not first and foremost. Of self-denial for 
a theological purpose they havo the manliest abundance, 
but of self- denial for humanity the meanest lack. 

The present position of the clergy is to be attributed 
to the character of their theology. Inhere are at this day 
about twenty-eight thousand Protestant clergymen in the 
United States, and about a thousand Catholic priests. 
Almost all of thenr come from the midde class in society, 
— the class most remarkable for industry, enterprise, 
charity, morahty, and piety, — in a word, for religion. 
They have the most costly culture of any class in the 
nation : the professional education of the clergjTiien has 
cost the pubUo more than the professional culture of all 
the lawyers, or all the doctors, or all the merchants and 
men of science and literature in the country ; for most of 
these latter men pay for their education as they go, or at 
any rate their fathers pay for it, but a lar^ special outlay 
is made by public chitfity, for the education of the minis- 
ter, — ^very properly made too. Nine-tenths of these, I 
believe, who accept this calling, come to it from a love of 
it, from a desire to serve God in it ; not from selfishness, 
but with the expectation of self-denial. Surely at this 
day there is little from without to attract a man to so 
thankless a calling, for their average pay does not actual 
that of a fireman on a railroad. They count it the holiest 
and most arduous offix^e iu the world. Bat yet, starting 
from that class, with that education, the costliest in the 
Iwd, and with such noble motiTes, — how very little do 
they bring to pass, in promoting sentiments of love to 
God and men ; bow little in difiPosing ideas of truth and 
justice, or in any noble action in any practical department 
of life I They do exceedingly lit^e for any one of the 
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throo. Many of these men stand in the way of the haman 
race, and while mankind ia paiafuUy toiling up-hill thoy 
block the wheels forward and not hindward. 

This is not wholly the fault of these men. Thoy are 
earnest and self-denying, and mean to be faithful, most of 
them. But it is the bad theology they start with which 
hinders them, — their false idea of God, of man, and of 
KeUgion, — the Relation between God and Man. 

They are working with bad tools, — dull theology, dull 
sermons. Once a clam shell was the best cutting instru- 
ment which the human rac-o had used or discovered. 
Then it was received with thankfulness of heart. But if 
a man in these times should go out into the fields to cut 
grass or com with a clam shell, how do you think his 
day's work would compare with that of a man who mowed 
with scythes, or reaped with sickles, or with shears moved 
by horses cut down his acre in an hour ? Verily the fields 
are white for harvest, the labourers many, but with the 
clam shell for sickle, they tread down more with their 
feet than they bind up with arms. 

The clergymen cannot defend their theology. Attacks 
have long ago been made against the philosophical part of 
it, and they have never been repelled ; against the histor- 
ical part of it, and there is no satisfactory answer thereto. 
The Unitarians have attacked the divinity of Jesus, the 
Universalists the eternity of hell, and the assaults have 
not been phiJosophically met. There is a breach in the 
theologic Tvall, not filled up save with denunciations, 
which are but straws that a breath blows off, or which rot 
of their own accord. 

Within a few years most serious attacks have been 
made on the " Inspiration of the Scriptures." Its phy- 
sics are shown to be false science, its metaphysicB false 
philosophy, its history often mistaken. In England, Mr 
Hennell denies the divine origin of Christianity, and writes 
a laboured book to prove that it came as other forms of 
religion have come, — ^the best thought of noble men. In 
Germany, Mr Strauss, with a troop of scholars before 
and behind him, denies the accuracy of the history of 
the New Testament; denies the divine birth of Jeeua, 
his miracles, his ascension, his resurrection — they are 
what one of the latest writers of the New Testament calls 
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" old wives' fables ; " Mr Nevrtnan tells of " the Soul, 
hor Borrows and her Aspinvtions," and Bhows the " Phases 
of Faith " which a devout and truthful spirit pasaes throug-h 
in the journey after religion, exposing the droadfal famine 
in the churches, and showing that much of the popular 
theology is a mere show-bread w^ich it is not possible for 
a man to feed on. No man shows that NewTnan is mis- 
taken, none refutes Strauss, no man anrwers Hennell. 
liooks enough are written it. is true : " Lives of Jesus," 
" Defences of Miracles," " Evidetices of Christianity," — 
to prove that some men wrote some books with sucn mi- 
raculous helps from God that they could make no mistakes, 
but yet the mistakes are there in the books ; — " Voices of 
the Church," " Eclipaes of Faith," and the like, and de- 
nunciations " Against Freeth inking," without stint. Now 
and then a feeble charge is repelled, a weak position of the 
assailant is reconquered, but still the theologians are con- 
tinually b€»ten p d driven back before the well-served 
artillery of thoug t. 

Church-membership is thought a n€>edful condition of 
salvation : without that a man is not a Christian m full, 
and is not sure of anyliiing good hereafter. But very 
few join the Church. Of the twenty-three millions of 
America, there ure not three and a half million member* 
of the Protestant Church, not one hundred and thirty to 
a minister ; — a Uttle more than three million Protestant 
church-members, a little more than three million alares 
also. Sing-ular staMstics 1 so many church-members, ao 
many slaves ! There were never so many voters with ao 
small a proportion of church-members ; never ao small a 
proportionate sprinkling of baptism in the face of the com- 
munity ; never so little taking of the aacr&mente of the 
Church. 

EocleBiastical interests do not thrive. Compare the in- 
terest men feel in a bank, in a manufacturing company, 
in a lyceum, with what they take in a Church. And yet 
the minister tells them that the bank, the lyceum, and the 
manufactory are only for to~day and to-morrow — ^for the 
body, while the Church is for the soul, and for ever ! 

What is the reason of this lack of interest ? Even 
clergymen themselves partake of the general dulness, and 
do iiot study vigorously as the doctors and men of scieaoe j 
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AmericM inradea the other nations. The pulpit nerer 
•tands in front of the oannon. Who praftchecl against the 
Mexican War T How many ministers, think yea, in the 
twenty -eight thounand I^rotostant pnlpita T Who will 
^ preach against the present national last for land ? Extor- 
tioners levy their usury to the ruin of the borrower, — the 
pulpt does not ba^ a word against it. Politicians declare 
that the great object of government is the protection of 
property , — the pulpit knows no higher object for govern- 
ment ; " take oar© of the rich, and tiiey will take care of 
the poor." Intemperance flood* the cities, fills the Aims- 
boase and the Jail, — the pulpit says but btUe : thank God, 
in humble places it does Bay something, though tho metro- 
politan pulpit commonly "hangs out" for Rum. Licen- 
tiousness mows down the beauty of the girl, and prostitutes 
the manly dignity of the man, — but the palpit is silent aa 
the house of death. It has forgotten the book of Pro- 
verbs. The kidnapper comes to Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, to seize our fellow-worshippers, — and most of the 
churches are on his side. In this city, a man fleeing from 
slavery, seized by ruffians and confined in our illegal jail, 
brought into most imminent peril, sends round his petition 
to the churches for their prayer ; the churches are dumb ; 
eloqaent ministers come out and defend the stealing of 
men. The American pulpit is powerless against sin : it is 
a dumb dog that cannot bark at the wolf. The great 
Rabbis of the popular theology are on the side of every 
popular sin. What Roman augur ever opposed a Rom&r 
wickedneu ? 

All over the world woman is in a state of subjection to 
'- man, almost everywhere connte>d inferior to him, a tool for 
his convenience, created only because it was "not good 
for him to be alone ; " throughout Christendom deprived 
of the ecclesiastioal, political, and academic rights or privi- 
leges of men, and consequently oppressed by the strong 
arm. What has the Christian Church to say ? 

Do not blame the minister too much. He is the victim 
y of his theological circumstances, and is commonly a great 
deftl better than his creed. He is wiser than he dares to 
preach. His theology tells him that religion is not for the 
earth but for Heaven ; not to make the world better, but 
inscranoe on •ools, to get them saved from an angry God. 
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Wliftt he oalls " meant of Oraoe " are not a diligent use uf 
all oar faculties of body and mind, each in tti normal 
modo of activity ; bat the vioariouH Buffering of Josui of 
Nazareth are the Dmne Caoae, and a belief in the popular 
theology ia the Human Condition ; all our " riffiiteoas> 
nasse* are as filthy ratrs/' and shelter no man from the 
wrath of Go<i aud the uamos of hell. It tells faim that the 
function of the minister is n^t to promote piety and 
morality, but, first, to intercede with an offended Ood for 
the a&ke of an offending people ; next, to administ/er the 
sacrament of baptism, — to spnnkle a little water on the 
face of a baby, — and of the Christian Communion, — to 
give some men a morsel of bread to eat and a drop of 
wine to drink in the meeting-house ; and next, to expound 
the Scriptures according to the stAndard of his sect. That 
is the e<Jclc8iiMtic theological function of a minister, where- 
by he 18 " to save suuls ; " this he thinlca is " to preach 
Christ and Him crucified." Go the churches are not 
chiefiy institutions of religion, to ttiach piety and morality j 
but institutions of theology, and are controlled not by tLe 
blameless religion of Jesus, but by Theology and Mammon. 
In small country towns, where the people are ruled by the 
clergy, the churches are mainly controlled by Theology j 
and in Icrge wealthy towns, where another class of men 
bt»art sway, they are controlled chiefly by Manunon. 
The Church sitting on her cockatrice's eggs in the one 
case, hatches mainly churchlmgs, and in the other chiefly 
worldlings. 

So the churches are no defence Muinst political tyrajmy : 
they are on its side; in old £ngl&na, New-England, 
France, Germany, Bassia, all through Christendom, the 
churches side with despotic power. They are no proteo* 
tioin against practical atheism : if the statocmen say, 
" There is no Higher Law," the leading clergy answer, 
" Very true I there is none." They are no defence against 
coretoasness : the great ecclesiaiitical teachers of Chriac 
temdom are its allies. All the popular vioes we sure to 
hare the churches on their side. 

None of t^e great ideas of the times originate with the 
olfli^ and the Church : new thought is not generated 
thare. Theology keeps 
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and hfttOH now idoas. None of the groat BcntimpntH of 
devotion Uj Ood are cradled thoro : 'ITaeology mamblos ita 
ntiial, «uid Booffs at the hg-hl of Chnetian Bentimont. None 
of the groat phdantKropiOH begin there : Theology ib get- 
ting men saved from future torment, and kills phjlan- 
thropy. The tenjponuice movement, the peace movement, 
the euucation mov(>ment, the anti-Hlavery movement, the 
grmt movement for the elevation of woman, the philan- 
tkropy which would heal the criminal, cure the Hick, teach 
the d»Mt.f, dumb, blind, and the fool, — all these are foreign 
to the Church and the clergy, txi the popular theology 
whicJti underbes both. 

You know the qualities most valued in a man called 
Chnstian, in all the sects of the sectarian churches : — be- 
hef in all the doctrines of his sect ; a devout attendance 
on all the forms thereof; a sad countenance ; — much talk 
on theological matters; the reading of theological books. 
That makes up what is called " Christianity." Do you 
think that Jeeua would recognize such things as " the es- 
sentials of religion " m one of his followers ? 

How would ye n judge of the health of a man who pro- 
ceeded in that wav ; a man who was thick with the 
doctors, who was always puddcnng with medicine, and 
reading medical treatises, and everlastingly m a fuss 
about his head, or his hc.-rt, or his stomach, — his di- 
gestion, or his circulation ? Would you think that was 
R proof that he was sound and healthy ? The doctors 
might say he was a very good patient, but a very silly 
man. 

A celebrated clergyman of America once preached a 
funeral sermon on a distinguished statesman then lately 
deceased. The minister claimed the pohtician as an 
fixemplary follower Christ, " He had full faith in the 
leading doctrines of the Gospel." What do you think 
they were ? Jesus of Nazareth would be a little amazed 
to hear : " The sinfulness of man ; the Divinity of Chriat ; 
the neceenty of His*&tonemeiit ; need of being bom affaio, 
and that his own personal hope of saivation dep^ded on 
the promises and grace of Christ, and that he now wished 
io throw himself upon it as a practical and blessed 
remedy." That was what a Doctor of Divinity took for 
proof that a famoas American stateBman^ almost eighty 
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jearB old, wm a Christian I He did ndt ask'foi^ piefy, 3ot 
for monJjtj, only for a belief in thoao doctnnoa of tho 
popnl&r thoology. " 

If JeexxB of NaBarotb were to oomo back, and bo«Lr 
the same rel&tion to the ninetf^enth oentary which he 
bore AO blosaediy to the firnt, it seems to me that the 
first thing he would preach against iii what ie called 
" Chnotianity " in those days ; — I moan the Theology of 
Christendom. 

This theology is the greatest eril of oar times. It stsinda 
in the way of the em&ncipck,tion of man.. It defends the 
despotism of the Church, emd the despotism of the State, 
the despotism of the noble over the proletary in Europe, 
of the manler over the slave in Amenca, of tho oapitslial 
over the labourer, of the rich over the poor, of the 
learned over ^e ignorant, and laet of all, the despotism 
of man over woman. It is a lion in the path of human-* 
kind. 

This theolo^ rests on two great pillars as its fonnd*- 
tion, the Jachm and Boac of theology. 

I. The notion that God is finite in His wisdom, jastio^t, 
love, and holiness — only infinit-e in power to damn ; that 
He is a jealous, angry, and rtrvengeml God, with eternal 
hell behind Him, wherein He will torture for ever the va»t 
majority of His children, and that Man is wicked by nature, 
subject to the wratii of God, and utterly incapable, by hi« 
own efforts, of escaping from it. 

n. The notion that Christ has made an atonement for 
the sin of the world, and by his suSleriiigs and death has 
mitigated the anger of the Jealous God, who has giren a 
conditional pardon of sin and promise of salvation, and 
that the condition of this Salvation is a belief in the 
popular theology,-— which is commonly called Faith, " £aitli 
in Christ," and " feitb in God,"- — and a compliance with 
the ritual of the Charch. 

This Thisology makes man a worm ; religion a torment 
to all but ten in a million ; immortality a curse to man- 
kind ; God a devil omnipotent to damn, and His rule in 
time and eternity the most selfish despotism which the 
world ever knew. 

This Theology is not always to last: it is in the process 
of dissolution — -there is dry-rot in its Hmbs. Philosophy 
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each in his peculiar voo&tion,-H»i»k ihm mpm^ 
there is for religion in Amorioft ! 
. Ton and I, my iHendfi, Uyo in m »S9 wta mmkM 
has outgrown tho popular tbooloffy* md iht^uMi 
we have outgrown its idea of Qqu, its ite of Mf^4 
its idea of Beligion. Henod oomes tha rnifmUm w ^ 
times; hence the denial of religion iri poUti^/ i» Mk» 
We live in an Age of transition, TJio old ilmUm wM 
pass away; depend ufjon it, it will pass flWfty* mlUm^ ^ 

Shers have destroyed its philosonhii^l bssis, aHtlti?^ 
estroyed its historical basis, ana it swings In fllr 
both ends. That must pass away. 

But Religion,— 'that will not fsA» out of ^ hm&m^ 
heart: sooner shall yonder sun, wluch thoso eIo»4# o»ljr 
hide, &de out of hoaven, No { with oveiy fi4frd««@ ^ 
man reli^on shines brighter and brighter, li^flditfg ON' 
ward to its perfect day. Out of this diaos of ^^m\(i^, 
how beautifully comes up the manly and mild ftsd iru^ 
ing £ftce of Jesus of Nazareth 1 Far off, covered from m 
by two thousand years of time, and five thonseod nsto 
of space, we see him with his beatitudes, lus y^mM& oC 
the Good Samaritan, of the Father who went after his 
prodigal son, having more joy in his heaven over ths mm 
sinner that repented than over the ninety and nmo tibai 
never went astray. How beautifully comes np that J^mg 
Nassarene, proclaiming the .one ieligion,i — love i9 <^ 
Father, and love to the Son — to Man here 0& Ihe 
for mankind is the Son of God I 

Coming out of the popular theology, I leel m m» 
has wandered long in some dark, snbterraneiui^ msasm&ai 
cave, where the sound of running water was ittmS&em 
and sad, — ^lit by uncertain torch^, led by wsmdetmg 
guides, where lifeless stones grinned aa horzible mmxnter* 
at him, and he hesitated and stumbled at evesy stepi — 
where the air was contaminated hj the smolce ct iSw 
torches, and his steps &}tered and his heart snik, I fisdl 
as one coming out mto the glad light of day, whero tibe 
iky is blue overme, and the sun alwds down its gdSdesa 
Ufflit, and the ground is green with grass, and is beaaii- 
M with summer or vdth aaioinii ^smexa, ftagimo& io 
every sense. 

God be thanked that we leave the cavern bddnd sh^ 
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with ita smoky lights, its paths that lead to wandering ; 
that God's hoaven is over us and His ground is under our 
feet, Hifl eternity before xis, and His Spirit in our spirit. 

** Oh re. who pined in dungtwni for the sake 

Of Trath which tyranta shadowed with their hate, 

WhoM onlj crime was that jo were awake 
Too aoc \, or that jour hrothren slept too late ; 
Moontaisoos minos, upon whom top the great 

SnnriM of knowltudge came, long e'er its glance 

Fall OD the foggy swamps of fear and ignoranoo ; 

" Tht time shall oome when fh>m jour heights serene, 

Beyond the pure, ye will look back and smile, 
To see thu plains of earth all growing green, 

Wbete Science, Art, and Lore repeat Hoareu's style, 

And with Ood's beauty fiU the dosort isle, 
1^ Eden blooms where martyr- fires hare bnmed. 
And to the Lord of life all hearta and minds are turned. 

" The seeds are planted, and the spring is near ; 

Ages of bli^nt are but a fleeting ^ost : 
Tmu eirdes uto Truth. Each mote is dear 

To Qod, no drop of Ooean is e'er lost, 

No leaf for erer dry and tempest-tost 
Life centres deathleas tmdemeath Decay, 
And no taroe Word or Deed con erer pass away." 



V. 

OP SPEOULATIVB THEISM, REGAKDED AS A 
THEORY OF THE UNIVEESE. 

An VOT TWO 8PABBOWB BOLD FOB A VABTHmO ? AKD ONE Of TECXM 
SHALL HOT FALL ON THJt GEOUND WITHOUT YGOE FATHWt.-— 
KATTHIW X. 29. 

Osr the laat four Sond^^ I spoke of Atheism, regarded 
firtt M ft Theory of the Umyerse, and then as a Principle 
of ll^hios ; next of the popular Chrtstiau Theology, also 
regarded first as a Theory of the Universe, and then as a 
Phnoiple of Ethics. I hfire spoken of each, as meta- 
l^ysios and as ethics ; as theory first, and then as practice. 
Both eabjeotu were painful to toux^, yet needing to be 
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handled at thig day. It ia never pleasant to point oat 
and expose a false theory of philosophy, or a false system 
of practice, and I am glad I nave passed by that for the 
present. A good man hates to kill anything, — even 
snakes and hyaenas. 

I now come to a theme much more plej^aant : namely, 
the Philosophical Idea of God. So I ask your attention 
to a Sermon of Speculative Theism, considered as a 
Theory of the Universe ; and next Sunday I hope to speak 
of Theism considered as a Principle of Practice. If what 
I have to say this morning be somewhat abstract and 
metaphysical, and closely jomed together, and rather hard 
to follow, I beg yon will remember that this dryBess be- 
longs to the nature of the subject, which I shall treat as 
well as I can, and asplain as I may. 

I use the word Theism, firs^, as distinguished from 
Atheism ; that is, from the absolute denial of all possible 
ideas of GTod. Second, as distinguished from the Populw 
Theology, which indeed affirms God, but ascribes to Him 
a finite character, and makes Him a ferocious God. And 
third, as distinguished from Deism, which affirms a GU>d 
without the ferocious character of the popular theologjr, 
but still starts from the sensational phuosophy, abuts m 
materiaHsm, deriyes its idea of God solely by indaction 
fr^m the phenomena of material nature, or of jnunan his- 
tory, Reaving out of sight the intuition of kmnaxi nature ; 
and so gets its idea of God solely from external obserra* 
tion, and not at all fix)m consciousness, attd thus accord- 
ingly represents God as finite and imperfect. I use the 
word aa distinguished from Atheism, tiie denial of God ; 
horn the Popular Theology, which affirms a fl&ite faroci- 
ous Gt)d ; and from Deism, which affirma a finite God 
without ferocity. So much for the definitioii of terms. 

Some of yon may perhaps remember the introductory 
sermon of last yeair's course, ti*eating of the Infinite Per- 
fection of God. In that discourse I started from hnmaa 
nature, fixjm the fie^cts of consciousness in your hecu*t and 
in my heart, assuming only the fidelity of the hnmaa 
feculties, their power to ascertain truth in r^igioos 
matters, aa in piiilosophical and mathematical matters ; 
and I showed, or think I showed, that those faculties of 
htiman nattire— the intellectual, the moral, the aSectionali 
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and the simply religious — in theirjoint and normal exercise, 
led to the idea of God as a Being infinitely powerful, 
infinitely wise, infinitely iust, infinitely loving, and infi- 
nitely holy, that is, faithful to Himself. 

To-day I start with VaI concluBion as a fact. I shall 
not undertake to prove the actuality of this idea, — the 
existence of the innnite God ; 1 shall take it for granted. 
I did not undertake to prove the existence of a God 
against Atheism ; nor the non-exif tenoe of the ferocious 
God against the Popular Theology. At this stage of pro- 
ceeding I shall assume the existence of the Infinite God, 
relying for proof on what has been said so often before, 
and still more, on what is felt in your consciousness, 
without my saying anything. Only for clearness of con- 
ception, let me state some oi the most important matters 
couneoted with the idea of God. 

I. There must be maay qualities of Grod not at all 
/ known to men, some of them not at all knowable by us ; 
because we have not the faculties to know them by. Man's 
consciooBuess of Gk>d and God's consciousness of Himself 
must differ immeasurably. God's ideas of Himself must 
differ as much from oar idea of Him, as the constellation 
called the Great Bear differs from one of the beasts in the 
pnblic den at Berne. For no man can ever have an ex> 
Laastive conception of God, — one I mean which uses up 
^ and oomphises the whole of God. We have scarcely 
an exhaustive conception of anything. Certain properties 
and forces of things we know ; the uubstance of things is 
almost, if not quite, beyond our ken. But we may nave 
such an idea of Gk>d as, though incomplete, is perfectly 
true, and comprises no quality which is not alao a quality 
of Qod. Then our idea of God is true as far as it goes, 
only it does not describe the whole of God. To illustrate 
this,— a thimUe camxot contain all the water in the At- 
lautio Ocean at once, but it may be brimful <^ water from 
the Athuitic Ocean ; and it may contain nothing but water 
from the Atlantio Ocean. So our idea of God, though 
not containing the whole of Him, may yet comprise no 
quality which is not a quality of God, and may omit none 
which, it is needful fc^ our weUisre thai we should knew. 
In the self-consciousness of God subject and object are the 
aame^ and He must know all His own Infinite Nature. Bat 
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in our consciousnoBS of God the limiiatiouB of the finite 
Bubject make it iiii}K)SBible that we should oomprohuDd 
Ooa as He ia consciouB of Hinaself. It is enoug'h lor oa to 
know of the Infinite what ib knowablo to fixiite man. 

With qoalitiofl not knowable to us I have nothing to do. 
I shall not undertake to discuss the peyohology and me- 
taphysics of Gk>d. The metaphysics of man are quite 
hard enough for mo to grapple with and understand. ^ 

II. Then as a next thing, Qx>d must be different in 
kind from what I call the Universe ; that ia, from Nature, 
the world of Matter, and from Spirit, the world of Mau. 
They are finite, He infinite ; they dependent. He self-nub- 
sisting ; they variable. He unchanging. God most inclade 
both, matter and spirit. 

There are two classoB of philosopherB often called 
Atheists ; but better, and perhaps justly, called Panthe>st&. 

One of these says, " there are only material thingg in 
eiifltenoe," resolving all into matter; "The sum-tolal of 
these materia] things is Gknl/' That is material Pan- 
theism. If I mistake not, M. Comte of Paris, and the ^ 
anonymous author of the " Vestige^ of the Natural History 
of Creation," with their uamerous coadjators, belong to 
that class. 

The other class adniits the existence of spirit, sometimes ^ 
resolves everything into spirit, and says, "the sum total 
of finite spirit, that is Qod." These are Bpiritoal Pan- 
theists. Several of the German philosophers, if I under- 
stand them, are of that stamp. 

One difi&culty with both of these clames is this : Their 
idea of God is only the idea of the world of Nature and of 
Spirit, as it is to-day ; aaid aa the world of Natore axid of 
Spirit win be fairer aad wiser a thooaand years henoe than 
it is now, so, according to them, God wUl be fairer tatd 
wiser a tiiousand years hence than He is now. Thus they y 
give you a yariabie God, who learns by experience, and 
who grows with the growth and strengthens witli the 
strength of the universe itself. Acoording to them, when 
there was no vegetation in the world of mattur, God knew 
nothing of a plant ; no more than the stones on the mrih. 
When the animal oame, when man came, God was wiser, 
and He advances with the advance of man. When Jesus 
came. He was a better God ; He was a wiser God^ after 
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^ / In N&fcure God maJit be both • perfect Caoae, and a 
perfect Proridence. 

I. Of God aa perfect Canae. Creation itaelf, the ncm- 
exiatent oonain^ into exiatence^ ia aomething nnintelligible 
to na. Bat thia we know, that the Ijifinite God most be 
a perfect Creator, the aole and undiatorbed author of all 
that ia in Nature. Bo there moat be a oomplet« and per- 
fect karmonj and conoord between God and the Nature 
which Ht) creftiea, God and Hia works mast be at one ; 
and Nature, so &r aa it goea, most repreaent the Will 
and Porpoae of God, and nothing but the will and pnrpoae 
of God. So, there can be nothing in Nature which God 
did not put in Nature from Hiinaelf. 

Well, God muat have made Natcre first, from a perfect 
Motire ; next, of perfect Material ; third, for a perfect 
yPorpose or end ; fourth, aa perfect Means to achieve that 
pnrpoae. That ia — the motive for creation, the purpose 
of creation, mnat be in perfect harmony with the infinity 
of God ; in harmonj with His infinite power, wisdom, 
joatioe, love, and holineaa : the material of Natnre, and 
th« meana therein, with the oonatant modes of operation 
thereof — the Laws of Nature, muat be perfectly adequate 
to the perfect pnrpoae, and so mnat be in complete har- 
mony with the Infinite God ; with Hia infinite power, 
infinite wiadom, justice, lore, and holineaa. That ia very 
plain, foUowing cnaToidably from the Idea of God as 
Infinite. 

Now a perfect Motire for creation, — what will that be f 
It must be abaolute Lore producing a desire to bleoa 
ererything which He creates ; that ia, a desire to confer 
such a form aiui decree of welfare on each thing which 
He makes aa la perfectly consiatent with the cuaracter 
Knd nature of that thing made ; that ia, with its highest 
form aod dt^ j^'ut welfare. Ai>aoltate Lore ia a pmfect 
' snotire. 

A perfect Porposa or end of creation ia the achiere. 
ment of thai bhas ; not the achierement thereof to-day, 
but nltmkately. Perfect Material aod Meaas are those 
which perfectly achiere that purpose ; not to-day, or 
when I will, or whon the thing created wills, bat when 
tlui inftskite wiadom aod lore of God willa. 

The Loficite God mnat create all from a perfect motiTe, 
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for a perfect purpose, of perfect mAtenal, m perfect 
moans ; for jou cannot conceive of a Ood infinitely power- 
ful, wise, just, loriuff, and holy, creating anything from 
an eril motive, for an oril purpose, from evil material, or 
as eviJ rreajva. No more can you conceive of the Infinite 
Ciod creating anything from an imperfect motive, for an 
imperfect purpose, Ok' imperfect material, or as imperfect 
moans. Each of those suppositions is wholly inconsistent 
with the idea of the Infinite Ood ; for He can have only 
perfect motives, perfect purposes, perfect material, and 
perfect means to create out of, and to create by. This be- 
ing so, you see that the selfishness and destructivenesa as- 
cribed to God in the popul&r theology are at once struck 
out of existence. For such selfishness and destructive- 
nesB are absolutely impossible to the Infinite Ood. 

n. Next, of God as perfect Providence. Creation and 
Providence are but modifications of the same function. 
Creation is momentary providence ; providence, perpotnaJ 
creation : one is described by a point ; the other by a 
hne. Now God ii just as muoh present in a blade of 
grass, or an atom of mahogany, tnis day and in every 
moment of its existence, as ne w&« at the instant of its 
creation. Men say, " When God created matter he was 
present therein." Very true I but He is just as present 
therein, with all His powers, and just as active with all 
Hisperf&ctions, at every moment while that matter exists, 
M He was when it wa« first creatod. Men toll us, when 
they road the Bible, " How grand it must have been to 
have stood in the presence of God when Moses miracu- 
loosly smote the rock, which gushed with miraculous 
water." But every drop of water, which falls from my 
roof in a ihawer, or from my finger, thus, as I lift it in 
thii cup, — ^h&s aa much the presence of God in it as when., 
in Biblical phrase, " the morning stars sang togethei , 
and the Born of God shouted for joy," at the crw^ion of 
water itself. It cannot be created withpat God ; it oan- 
not Bubcist without God. 

Here, too, in His ProvidenciJ, the motive, the end, tlhe 
matertal and means, most be infinitely perfect. Let me 
derr jipo tliia a moment. 

i at the creation moat have known the action and 
historj of each thing which He called into being just ae 
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well as lie knows it now; fur God's knowledge is not a 
becoming wiser by cxpon(mco, but a being wmo bj nature. 
The Infinite Ood must know every movement of every 
particle of matter. We gonenilly iffesent to that in the 
gross, and reject it in the detail. Let mo give an ox- 
ample. 

•All the powers, and consequently all the action, move- 
ments, and history of the wh('o Universe of matter, 
whereof this solar system is a pari,, a single 

" Brfcnch of Start we bpp, 
Hong in the gt>lden g^&laij , " 

all the powers, actions, movements, and history of the 
solar system itself, of its primaries and secondaries, must 
have been completely ana perfectly known to (irod before 
the universe, or any single " branch of stars, had its ex- 
istence. So the powers and consequent history and move- 
ment of every particular thing on each of these orbs must 
have been known. The ii "■tion and history of the mmoral 
matter on the earth in its inorganic form, in the form of 
crystal, liquid, gas ; — the action and history of vegetable 
matter in the fucus, ^e lichen, and the tree; — and so of 
animal matter, in the mollusk, the eagle, and the elephant, 
— all most have been completely and perfectly known by 
God before their ci-eation ; eternally known to kim. The 
powers, and so the history, of each atom in Nature must 
Lave been as thoroughly known to the Mmd'of the Uni- 
verse a nullion million years ago, as at this day ; in their 
cause as well as by their effects. 

For example, God must have known, at the moment of 
creation, the present position of this crescent moon which 
beautifies the early evening hour ; and He must have 
known, too, the history of those molecules of carbon that 
make up the cotton thread which bind.8 the sheets uf this 
sermon together. 

To say it short, the statics and dynamics of the uni- 
verse, and of each atom thereof, must have been eternally 
aoad thoroughly known to Grod. And each atom with its 
statical ana (fynamical powers, — the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal forces of the universe, — must have been created 
by Him, from perfect motives, of perfect material, for a 
perfect purpose, and as perfect means ; they must be con- 
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tmuftUy HusUunod by Him, and Ho must bo just ae present 
and just as active in eac-h moment of the eii/stenco of any 
one of those thing-B as at the creation thereof, or at the 
creation of the all of thing-8. S<), then, each of these 
must have been croaU^d with a perfect knowledge of its 
pf>wer-s, actions, njovtiments, and history, and created 
from lovo as motive, for ultimate good as purpose, of 
matenale proportionate U) the motive, and bo adeqnat>o to 
the end, and aocoiximg^iy provndtvl with the means of ac- 
complishmg that purjK>8e ; for tho infinite perfection of 
God would allow no absolute evil, no absolute imperfec- 
tion, in His motive, or His material, in His purjwse, or His 
means. If there were any such absolute evil or imperfec- 
tion in the created, it could only have come from an 
absolute evil or imperfection in the Creator; that is, from 
a Livck of infinite power, wisdom, justice, or love — because 
God has not love enough to wish all things well ; or juF- 
tico enough to will them well ; or wisdom enough to con- 
trive them well ; or power enough to make them well. 

Each thing which God has made has a Right to be 
created from perfect motives, for a perfect purpose, from 
perfect material, and as perfect means ; and a right, also, 
to be perfectly provided for. 1 know, to some men it 
will sound irreverent to speak of the Right of the created 
in relation to the Creator, and of th(* consequent Duty 
and Obligation of the Creator m relation to the created. 
But the Infinite God is infinitely just, end it is with the 
highest reverence that I ask, " Shall not the God of all 
the earth do right? " It is the highest reverence for the 
Creator to say that " He gives His creatures a Right to 
Him, to Him as iafiuite Cause, to Him as infinite Provi- 
dence ; " and I count it impious to say that God has a 
right to create even a worm from imperfect motives, for 
an imperfect purpose, of imperfect material, as imperfect 
means. This right of the creature depends on the nature 
of the thing, on its quality as h creation of the infinite 
God ; not on the quantity of bfing it has received from 
Him. 80 of course it is equal in all ; the same in the 
emallest " motes that people the sonbeamfi," and the 
greatest man ; all have a birthright to the perfect Prori- 
aence of the Infinite God; an unalienable right to pro- 
tection by His infinite power, wisdom, justice, lore, and 
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holinoiiB. This lion on the Infinity of God voHts in the 
substance of" their finite ntitaro, and is not to bo voided 
by any accident of their history, for that accident must 
have been known and provided for as one of the oonse- 
quoncoB of their powers. Kach thing has the infinite 
perfection of Ood as gnarantoo to thiit right. God is 
Becurity for the univorso, and Hia hand is indorsed on 
evffry great and littlo thin^ which He has made. Then, 
if I am Bure of Ood and Ills infinity, I am sure beforehand 
of the ultimate welfare of everything which God has 
made, for the Infinite Father is the pledge and collateral 
security, the indorser therefor. 

We cannot comprehend the details of this Providence, 
more than of creating, nor fully understand the mode of 
attaining the end ; the mode of terminating, originating, 
and sustaining are equally unintelligible to us ; but the 
fact we know from the idea of God as Infinite. As wo 
C5annot with a Guntor's chain mtiasure the distance be- 
tween the sun and the earth, but ati by calculation, start- 
ing from facts of internal consciousness and external 
observation, we can measure it with greater proportionate 
exactness than a carpenter could measure the desk under 
my hand : — so we CAnnot understand God's mode of 
operation as Cause or Providence, more than an Indian 
baby, newly born, in Shawneetown, could understand 
the astronomer's mode of operation in calculating the dis- 
-mce between the earth and the sun ; but as we have this 
idea of God, though we know not the mode of operation, 
the middle terms which intervene betwixt the purpose 
and the achievement, we "e yet sure of the fact that the 
motive, purpose, material, .nd means are all proportionate 
to the nature of the Creator, and wlequate for the welfare 
of the created. 

In Nature God is the only Cause, the only Providence, 
the only Power; the law of Nature, — that is, the constant 
mode of action of the forces of the material world — repre- 
sents the modes of action of God Himself, His thought 
made visible ; and as He is infinite, unchangeably perfect, 
and perfectly unchangeable. His mode of action is there- 
foi"e constant and universal, so that there can be no such 
thing as a violation of God's constant mode of action ; for 
there is no power to violate it except God Himself, and 
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the infinitely perfect God could not violato His own per- 
fect DitxiPB of action. And ftcoordingly there can be no 
chance, no evil, no imperfection, in motive or purpose, in 
materuil or means, or in the modes of action thereof. 
Everywhere is calculated order, nowhere chance and con- 
fusion ; everywhere regTilar, constant modes of action of 
the forces in the material world, unvarying and eternal 
laws, nowhere is there an extemporaneous miracle. Men 
have their precarious makeshifls ; the Infinite has no 
tricks and subterfuges, — not a VV^him in God, and so not a 
Miracle m Nature. Seeming chance is real direction ; 
what looks like evil in Nature is real fj'ood. The sparrow 
that falls to- day does not falJ to ruin, but to ultimate 
welfare. Though we know not the mode of operation, 
there must bo another world for the sparrow as for man. 

So much for this Theism as a Theory of the World of 
Matter. Now h word for it as a Theory of the World of 
Spint, of the World of Man. This shall include man so 
far as he is matter; and bo far as ho is matter and some- 
thing more. 

Ix>ok at this first in the most general way, in relation 
to Human Nature, — to Mankind as a whole ; then I will 
come down to particulars. Here the same thing is to be 
said as of Nature; namely, the Infinite Gk>d must be a 
perfect Cause thereof, and have creat/ed the world of man 
from perfect motives, for a perfect purpose, of perfect 
material, as perfect means. God has no other motive, 
purpose, material, or means. The perfect motive must 
be Absolute J^ove— producing the desire to bless the 
world of man, that is, the desire to confer thereon a form 
and degree of welfare which is perfectly consistent with 
the entire nature of man. The perfect purpose muat be 
the attainment of that bliss ; the ultimate attainment not 
to-day, or when man wills, but when the Infinite God 
wills. Perfect material ia that which is capable of this 
welfare ; and perfect means are such aa achieve it. 

So much for God considered as a perfect Q use in the 
world of nmn. I need not here further repeat what I just 
8«ud of creation in the world of matter. 

But God muet be also perfect Providence for the 
world of man; He must be perpetually present thereia, 
in each portion thereof. Men think that God waa pre- 
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^ sent in Rome momnsnt of tima, at the creation of mankind. 
Very true I hut m eoch momonft of mankind'a oxistenoo 
cinoe, Gkxl is just an proAont ; for proridiinoe la a con- 
iiunous lino of cnAationii, and God is as much present, 
and as much active, at ovorv point of that hne cu* at the 
beginning or end thereof. I know men Bpoak of yielding 
np the spirit and g'oing oot of '>.g body, going to Goa. 
Ib not God about, within, and an>uJDd us, while we are in 
the body, juBt mi much a« when wo ahake off the known 
and enter on that untried being * 

God must have known at the creation all the action 
and hijBtory of the world of maa as well as of Ne^turo. 
It 18 not to be tmpposod that ten thousand years ag-o God 
/knew loss of human history tliikn Ho knows to-day. 
That would be to make Goa imperfect in His wisdom, 
growing wi-jor by eiperienoe. Napoleon's (Mwp d' etat 
WhM a Burprise to mankind ton months ago. Do you 
think it was an astonishment to God ten months ago f 
was it not iafimteljf known hundreds of miUions of years 
ago ; eternally known ? It must have been bo. 

I know the question is here more oomphcated than in 
Nature, for in Nature there is only one force, the direct 
Btatical and dynamical action of oxattor ; and accordingly 
it is easy to calculate the action aad result of mechaniml, 
vegetable, elect»l \ and vital forces. But in the world of 
man there in a certain amount of freedom, which seems 
to m^e the qaestion difficult. In that part of the world 
of Nature not endowisd with animal life, there is no mar- 
gin of oscillation ; and you may know just whore the 
moon wili be to-night, and where it will be a thoosand 
years henoe. The constant forces, with their compensa- 
tions, may all be known; and bo every ^ itation of the 
XDOon u calculable with entire certainty. The modee 
of action there are aa Uttle variable as the mATifnii of 
fje^Tuetiy. The moon's node i« an invariable oonseqaent 
of liiaterial neoeaeil^y. When a star with fiery hair came 
■plendoarixkg tlmrogh the night, it filled mediaeval astrono- 
mer* with Moaoemeiit; and celibate priente, divorced 
from Nature, shook with saperatitioaB fear as it wrote its 
hiero^l yphio oi God over fiynuitiam or Rome ; wm Qod 
ftstomshod at Mi» waadering and hairy tiiar T 

la the world of aagimftis tkere it a bsuJI margin of 
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oBciilaticm • bnt you uro prottv sure to know wlmi tke 
^li&n&U will do, tha.t the booror will boiid hit: d»m (wnd 
the rrreo her neot jmst M their fjithon built ; thai eTory 
beo next eummer will nmk.i hor six-Hided coll with the 
same precision aud gooi.vet'iX economj of matainMi and 
cpaoo wherewith hor anoeatani wrought ten thom&Knd 
joars hgo, solvij^g the problem of isopcriTUetirioal figure*. 

Bnt man kafl a certain amount oi* fireodotn ; a larg«tf 
margin of oscvUation, wherern he ribratew from side io 
side. 'Fho nod of Lord Burleigh ia a rariable oontjingent 
of hnuian caprice. Honoo it u thooghi thj»l God oonld 
not foreknow the oscillations of oaprioe in the hxanara T»oe, 
in the Adamitic Ca:n of ancient poetry, or the Napoleonic 
Cain of con tens pomrieoTis hjAtoiry, till afVer the^ took 
plaoe. Bnt that oxvicloAiou censes only from pntimg onr 
limitatioun on Gk>d. It is difficult for the astTonomer'a 
little boy to measure the cradle he sleeps in,, or to tnH 
what time it is bj the nursery clock ; but the astronomer 
can roeaenre the rast orbit of Lererrier's star before see- 
ing it, and correct his nureerj clock by the great dial 
hang np in heaven itself: yet the diSerimoe between 
the mind of the astronomer's bor and the mind of the 
actax>nomor is nothing compared to the odds between 
finite intellect and the infinite anderstandiug of Qod. So 
though the greater complication makes it more diMoult 
for you and me io understand the ooniKsioasness of free 
men, who^e feeHngs, thoughts, and consequent actions 
are such manifold contingents, it is not at all more diffloolt 
for Qod. 

Before the creation ihe Infinite Qod, m perfect Osmuw 
and Proridence, most hare ks&own all tbe powers and 
oonseqnent actions, movements, and historr of the ool« 
leotive world of men, and each icdiridasl thereof. For, 
either man has no freedom at all, or be has some freedom 
of will. 

In the finft ease, if he haa no fhwdom, bo xMrgio <^ 
oscillation, the fore-know^leiseM of bis actionr does noA 
differ from tkak of the wortd of msitter ; and the nntatioa 
of the moon and tiie nod of Lqpnd Borie^h eqnsU/ 
Uie inrariable oonseqoent of material or kmsin ttae s writy . 
Hen Ood 18 the oiuy force in ihe hnmsm isoaid, sad <^ 
coarse, without difficulty, knows aU its aotkm, for a 
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knowledge of the world is ouly part of liis conscior me»n 
of Himself; the ti-mcborj of Jadas and the ^>t.L.alne8s 
of JeRQs are ihon but facts of the dirino self-couficions- 
ness. 

If there be froodom, then God, as the perfect Cause of 
CT""n'B freedom of will, mnst have perfectly understood 
the powers of that froedom ; and nnderstan^g perfectly 
the powers, He knew perfectly all the actions, movements, 
and history' thereof, at the moment of creation as well as 
to-day. Tl»e perfect Cause must know the oonaoquenco 
of His perfect creation ; and knowing tlie cause and the 
effects thereof, as perfect Providence, and working from 
a perfect motive, for a perfect purpose, with perfect ma- 
terial and by perfect means, he must so arrange all things, 
that the ms^terial shall be capable of ultimate welfare ; 
and niost use moajoi proportionate to the nature and 
adeoT'te to the purpose. Bo the quantity of human 
oscillation with all the oonaequenoes thereof mast of 
course be perfectly known to God before the creation as 
well as after the special events come to pass ; for to God 
contingents of caprice and consequents of necessity must 
be eqxiaJly oitwLr, Doth before and after the event. Little 
L oys, unaer a capricious schoolmaaier; learn the constants 
of his anger's ebb or flow ; 

" Full well th« bodinf trvmhlort Imtb to tmm 
Tkt daf*! diaMsUir in )ua montiaf Im*." 

And do jon think the infinite God is aatoni«hed at rovo- 
Intions in ItuJy, or the discovery of ether f becaone a 
h^wna, stealiluiy and at night, killa a girl in an Aby»- 
nmaa town, or a kidnapper, a« stealthily and alao by 
night, destroys a man in Boston f The hytena cronching 
inms den, the kidxtapper lurking in his office, Are both 
known to God. 

Thongh hnman oaprioe and freedom be a oontiEtgwftt 
force, yet God knows human oaprioo when H« makes it, 
knows exactly the amoimt of thai ooatintfeiit force, dQ its 
actions, moremffiits, and history, Mid wk«fc will bring 
ft^oot. And £e is an ix&finiiei/ wiee, jovt, and kmiw 
C«MMe aad fVoridenoe, so there can be TXi ebsolsle erU 
or imperfeotion in the world of men, mere thsu in tiM 
world of mcUier, or in QtvA Himself. 
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So mnob ''or ihia Thoimu m % Theory of the World of 
M&n M A 'VVliolo, m iia most general form. 

Now see the ooncreto application thoreof in the GmnoraJ 
Haman Life — in tho life of iikAiions. In oreatvng maivkind 
God mrvBt have known there would oome the great races 
of men, — Ethiopi/i.n, Malay, Tartar, Amerioan, Gancasian. 
He most have known thore woiald come «nch familiea of 
the CanciMtiar um the Slario, Glaasic, Cciltto, Teutonic ; 
8och itocks of t<he Toutonio as the Scandinavian, the 
Gorman, the Saxon ; of the Saxon snch nations as Eng- 
land and America; in their history such even*« M the 
American Revolution, the Mexican War, and the bk©. I 
mean thM God as perfect Cause must have perfectly 
known all these things from eternity as well as now. 
History is a surpriae to ns, not to Gt)d. The breaking 
oat of the Mexican War, the CApture- of Mexico, (he 
failure or success of a general, might be an astonishment 
to men ; Go<j was not wiser afterwards than before. Am 
perfect Cause and Providence, He most have arranged all 
things so that mankind as a whole shall attain that bliss 
which His perfect motive and perfe^ct purpose require, 
which is indispensable to His perfect material and His 
perfect means. AJl the powers and conseqamt actiocLS, 
movements, and history of mankind must therefore have 
been known and provided for. The savage, the barbarouu, 
the half-civilized, and the civilized — ^the feudal and com- 
mercial periods, — and others yet irt store, must have been 
known aad provided for. Thia wbole rehgioua history of 
man, Atheism, Fetichism, Polythinam, Monotheiam,---the 
Monotiieiam of the Hebrews aijd of the Christiaas, — 
moet have been known. The rise, decline, mitd fail of 
^;jpt, India, Pertia, Jodea^ Greece, Borne, and Byisaii- 
tinm, musl have been as' well miderrtood by God at crea- 
lioB aa now; and as perfect Plrovideiioe He mtut hsre 
prorided for ihe rise, deotixie, end &I1 thereof, so thai 
Ikey sboold be ftepe fonrard, iowwids nitimato blias, and 
»a4 tr<xm it. He moai hvn fisnm, mua hia poi^ar of free- 
Will aa all o^hm powenii fron. » pnliMt motira, far a pcr- 
•htA parpoae, of perfed m^aM, aad aa perfeei^ meaaa ; 
mad ai oowraa H moat aofawve ^Mt pomoae for iiaankmd 
aa a wbola, Urn tboae gnmM noaa^->4btli>opiaii, Malay, 
Taster, Ammiem, CaacMua ; for ttuwa hnmimf-^^rvo^ 
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Classic, Celtic, Tentonic ; for those tribes, — Scandinamn, 
Germaa, Saxon; for every nation, — Engknd, America, 
Tlie great events of tlieir Mstoiy,— -tlie Aniericau Bevolu- 
tion, the Mexican War,-~-and rvery otht;^ must bo so 
ovemiidd and balanced that thoy shall con^bnte to the 
»",ibi©v€iment of the pnrpoBe of God.. And what is true 
of the whole must be trae of each; God mnst be perfect 
Providence for one as well ag for another, and so arrange 
these that they all shall come to ultimate bliss. 

Thewfora as you look on the sad aspect of the world 
at presenfc,»-^n Italy, ridden by the Pope and priest ; oa 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, the spark of freedom trodden 
out by the imperial or royal hoof; on France, crushed by 
her own armies at the command of a cunning volupiuaiy | 
on Ireland, ia^dden down by the capitalists of Britain} 
on th© American slave, manacled by E iate and Church,— 
jon know, first, tha>t 0od foresaw m this at the creation, 
as a consequence of the forces which He put into human 
nature; next, you know that He provides for it all, so 
that it shall not. interfere with the ultimat© bliss of the 
Italian, ;Pope-ridjden and priest-ridden ; of the Austrian, 
Hungarian, German, from whose heart the imperial or 
royal hoof has trod the spark of liberty ; of the Prench- - 
m&Ui the victim of a voluptuous tyrant; of the Irishman, 
trodden down by .tlie British capit^Jist; and of the 
American slave,; fettered by , the American Church and 
manacled by the, American State. God made the world 
in such a manner that these partial evils would take 
place; and they take place with His in&ftit^ . knowledge, 
and under ^ His infinite Providence. ^ So, yfltim, we see 
these evils, we kno^ that . though immeaSf i they aro 
partial evils pompensated, .by constt^oits; somevrhere, and 
provided for .in the infinite engineering* of God,iSO , tha^ 
theysha211)G th&eauae iof some nlti^natot good. / For umit^ 
kin.d has a Bight to be perfectly created ; . each race^ 
£Mnily> trit:te, natioDy haa » lUght to he created; from |M9r<^ 
feot moti^ for a perlbct purpose, of perfect matfpml*) 
and with the mean&to acluevo that purpose ; nQt at; the 
time when iBn£^ and Montmegm will, or when you «nd 
I wi?Vbnt when infinite, wisdoaoai, justice, tote, knows thal^, 
it m best. And sad as the world looks, 0^ knew it all, 
provided for it all i ipid its ^relfiire, its nltimat© .triumph 
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is insaredi ftfe tita office of the liifimts Ood* His Imd 
ia indorsed on eacK race^ eacii fBXoHy, eadi-rtribe, eacli 
nation of mankind. Yon oruonot sappose~~as writers of 
tlie Old Teatexnent do^that > the affiure of the world look 
desperate to God, and he re peilte haying made inankmd, 
or any fraction of title hnman race: ' 

See this Tliiaism in its application to Individoal Hmnan 
Life ; yonr Hfe and mine. God is perfect Goose and -p^- 
fect Providende for me and yon. Before the creation Hd 
knew erexything that I fhaXL do, everything that I shall 
Boffer^ everything that I shall be; proTided'.fbr it aU> so 
that absolute bliss mast be the welfare of each of us at 
last. The e\ril8—that is^ the sofiEerihg in mind, body, and 
estate, the imperfect bliss, my failing to attaia the ont> 
ward or inward condition of this wel&re;— theise mnst 
come either from my nature, my Imman natnre bs mani 
my individual nature as the son df John and Hannnh. ; or 
from my cironmstMices that ore abont me ; or, as a third 
thing, from tbe joint action of these two. 

God as perfect Cause must lusve known my nature, my 
circumstances, the eSect of their joint action; as perfe^^ 
Providence, be must bave arranged things so that nature 
and circam8tanoes.shall work out fcr me, ^d for every- 
body, all this ultimate bli^ which, the p^fect motive 
can desire as a perfect purpose, which perfect ta&ieiwia 
can acMeve as perfect means. My inmvidoid suffering; 
error, bm, must have been equally foreseen, fore-cared 
for, and used in the great House-keeping of- the Sternal 
Mother as a mefins to aocompliih, the purpose of ultimate 
welfare. 

lliis must be true of Jesus of Kaasareth cancified, and 
of Judas Xacariot who betrayed him to the cross ; of ^ 
. St Domingo hero who rotted in his dungeon, and of 
Napoleon the Great, who locked his dungeon doox^Mm* 
sell one day to be jailed on i rock, with Ocean mounting 
guard over this Prometheus of historio times ; of theiBti<f 
Jobn Husa who blazed in his fire, and of ihB Twenty' 
tibird John, the penured pope of Borne, who Ht that me 
^ve hundred mileti from home^ 

As at the creation of the worid ^f matter €k»d kn)ew 
wbere.the solar system would be in ^paoe, wbere^the 
molecules of carbon whlcb form the tid t&ot binds my 
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Bermon together, would be on this Boventoenth of Octo- 
ber, eighteen bimdred and fifly-two Toa-rs after the 
OTAdling of Jesns of Nozarotb ; — m He arra.ngod the 
nuivorse so tb&t the sol&r BjHtem and those molecolns of 
oeurbou lihotild harmonize together,-— ae He knew of the 
rifle, decline, and fall of states, and arranged all these 
things so aa to harmonize with the march of man U^- 
waraa greater bliss ; bo Ho must have known where this 
Utile atom of spirit which I c-all Mo would be this day, — • 
what thoughts, feelings, will, and snffering I should have, 
and He must make all these harmonizo with mj march 
towards that wltinvate bliss, which u. > finite human nature 
needs to take, and which His infinite divine nature neoda 
to give. 

God is rasponsible for His o'wn creation, Hia world of 
matter, and His world of man ; for mankind in general ; 
for yon and me. Q-od's work is all warranted. Each 
man has a right to perfect creation, — creation from per- 
fect rrotives, of perfect material, as perfect means for a 
perfect purpose. God has no other purpose, no other 
means, no other material, no other motive. He is the 
infinite power, wisdom, justice, love, and in security for 
the ultimate welfare of the sparrow that falls j for man- 
kind groping its dim and perilous way ; for you and roe 
darkly feeling our way along, often falhng into pain, 
want, misery, and sin. God as Cause, and God as Provi- 
dence, has still means to bring us back and lead us home. 
I have a natural, unalienable Right to the Providence 
of the Infinite Ood ; this Providence is the Duty of God, 
roscparablo from His Infin.ity. If I am sure that God 
is infinite, then all else that is good I am sure of, for 
everything which God makes is stamped by His hand with 
an uxudienable Bight to Him aa infinite Gaase and infinite 
Providenoe. 

Aa God was preaent at the creation of matter and of 
muikxEidi, preseal with all Hia infinite perfection, and 
active therewith, — ao ia He present and active with me to- 
day with all Hjs infiiute perfectioua ; then a« Cause, so 
now M Providence. And do you think the oniverse will 
fiul at its piupoM with Infinite Ood as its Providence and 
its Cmoho r Do yon think any nation, aay single hunum 
■ool, can ever nil of achieving this altimate bliaa, with 
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Infinite Ood m its Ganee and Infinite Ood M its Provi- 
donco ? Wh^, bo long m Gk>d is Qod it ui imnoAiiible 
that iiis motire wd jparpose shoald fail to dociga gtx>d 
for ail and eaoh — or ma material uud raeanii fail to achieve 
that aitimate good. 

Well, Bxnoo these things are bo, how bfantifal Appears 
the Material World I Tn ire i« no fortaitooB oonoottrae 
of atoms, which the atheist tialks of ; there is no nni- 
verso of selfishnesB, no grim despot who grinda the world 
under his heela and then Bpnms it on to hell, as the 
popular theology BoaroB ub withal. Everything is a 
thought of Infinite God, and in studying the movements 
of the Bolar system, or the oomposition of &n ultimate 
cell arrested in a cryBtal, develop^ni in a plant ; in tracing 
the grains of phosphoms in the brain of man; or in 
studying the atoms which compose the fusil -oil in a drop 
of ether, or the powers and action thereof, — I am study- 
ing the Thought of the Infinite God. The Universe is 
Hifl Scripture ; Nature the prose, and Man the poetry of 
God. Ine world is a volume holier than the Bible, old 
as creation. What history, what psalms, what prophecy 
therein I wh»t canticleB of love to beast and man ! not 
the " Wisdom of Solomon " as m this Apocrypha, but 
the W^isdom of God, written out in the great Canon of 
the Universe. 

Then, when I see the suflFeiing of animais, — the father- 
alligator eating np his sc^ and daughters, and the 
Mother-alligator seeking to keep them n-om his jaws,— 
when I see the sparrow fallirg at a dandy's shot, I know 
iluti these things have been provided for by the God of 
the alligator and the sparrow, and that the universe is 
lodged as ooUateral seourity to insure bliss to every 
sparrow that falU. 

From this point of view how beaatiftil appears the 
World of Man I When I look on the whole lustory of 
man,— Hooaxi as a savage, as a barbarian, as half-civilixed, 
Qf as civili«ed,~feudal or oommerciid-^fightzn^ with all 
the forces '^hioh chemistry and mechazuci^ science oan 
offer, and suffering from want, war, ignorance, firom sin 
in all its thooaaad forma, — -from dtospotio oppresmon in 
RuHsia, democratic oppression in America; when I see 
the tyranny of the feudal baron in other tuneSj, with his 
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Bores and his armien, of the (bndal cApitali«t now-a-dayB, 
— the oommeroial baron, with notea at cent, per cent. ; 
when i Bee the hysena of the deaert Bteating hiH prey iil 
an Abyssinian town, and the hyaana of the city kidnap- 
ping a man in Boston, — when I see all this, I say the 
thing is not hopelesR. O no ! it is hopefbl. God knew 
it all at the beginning, as perfect CaaBO ; cared for it all, 
as perfect Providence, with perfect motive, pnri>08e, 
material^ meaiis-^will aohiere at laat ultimate welfare for 
the oppressor and the oppressed. 

I see the individual snfTering, from want, ignorance, 
and oppression ; the public woe which blaokenii the 
oonntenance of men, the sorrow which with private tooth 
gnawB the heart of African Ellen o: William, the sin 
which puts out the eyes of Cancaaian Cain or George. 
Can I fear f O no I though the worm of sorrow bore 
into my own lieart, I cannot fear. The Infinite God with 
infinite power, wisdotj, juBtioe, holiness, and love, knew 
it all, 'and made the nature of Mien and William, of Cain, 
and George, and controls their circumstancoB, bo that by 
their action and the action of the world of man and the 
world of matter, the perfect motave and the perfect means 
ahall achiere the perfect purpose of the infinite loving- 
kindness of God. 

Then how grand is hnman destination ! Ay, yotir 
destination and mine ! There is no chanoe ; it is direc- 
tion which we did not see. There is no fate, but a 
Mother's Proyidence holding the nniveiae in her lap, 
wanning each sool with her own breath, and feeding it 
from her own bosom with everlasting life. 

In timee past there is evil which I caamot nnderstand ; 
in times present evil which I camidt solve ; snfTering — fot 
mankind, for each nation, for yoa and me; snfTering, 
folHes, sioB. I know they were all foreseen by the m- 
finite wisdom of "Ood, all fH'oTided for by His infinite 
power and ioatice, and His infinite love shall bring us all 
to bliss, not s soul left behind, not a spa^.T^w lost. The 
means I know not ; the end I am sure of. 

•xWbetkflr I ij iriA nnh, Mi wiA datt^ 
Thj lumdi nude bow, and I «in thaM) 
Hit nower aod 1ot«^ my lova md trust, 
luke une jkut v r tKj m h en." 
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In ibo world of matter there in the greateiit eooncmy 
of force. The raiB-drop is woood (or h moment into 
bridal loyeliness bj some eniunoared ray of liffhi, then 
foods the gardener's violet, or moves the gTinctetdne in 
the fjumer^s mill, — serviDg alike the turn of Beaaty 
and of Use. Nothing is in vain ; all thingr are manifold 
in nse. 

" A roae, beside hia boauty, is • oan." 

The ocean is but the chemist's sink which holds the 
rinsings of the world, and everything waajijed off from 
earth was what the land needed to void, the sea to take. 
All things are twofold ; matter is doubly winged, with 
Use «knd Beauty. 

« 

" Nothinv hatb rot no far, 
Bat mull hatli oangbt and kept it at his proy ; 

Hi* ejM dinuoont (lie bighett ttu ; 

B« ii in little all the cpbere. 
Eerba gladly core our fleah, beoauM that they 

Find their aoquaii)t«nee there. 

" For ni the windi do blow, 
The earUi doth rest, hetveo mora, and fountaini flow ; 
Nothing we tee but meaiu oar good, 
Aa onr aelight, or n o«r traMOre ; 
The whole it eiUner ou; cupboard of food. 
Or cabinet of plearara. 

** The atan hare na to bed ; 
Night drawa the curtain, which the nm withdnwa. 

Hnaic and light attend ooi bead : 

All thing* onto our fleah at* kind 
In their deaooit i^id being ; to our nind 

In their aaoent and oauae." 

And do you then believe ihat the great God, whose 
motto, " waste not, want not," is pictured and praotiBed 
on earth and sea and sky, is prodigal of homan snfienng, 
human woe ? Every teatr-diop whi<^ sorrow baa wnuig 
from some poor negro's eye, every sigh, erery majet of 
grief, each groan tihe exile puts up in <mr-o*wm Luia, and 
me groan which the American exile "pvSt^ m in Canada,— 
;»7hile his tears shed for his wife and ^otkiid smarting in 
the tropics, are turned to ioe bfefoUe ihay tonoh tihe 
wintry ground, — ^haa its function in iiho great fhemirtiy 
of our Father's world. These thxngs were known by 
God, and He will bring every exfi% overy wanderar in 1^ 
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•noa, ihe gremt m«n not forgot, tho little not less blest, 
and bear them ronndinji^ home finom bale to bliss, to give 
to each the wol£are whioh His nature needs to give and 
otiTs to take. 

The atheist looks out on a here without a Hereafter, a 
body without a Boo', a world without a Heaven, a uni- 
verse with no God i and he must needs fold his ivms in 
despair, and dwindle down into the materia] selfishness of 
a cold and sullen heart. The popular theologian looks 
out on the world and sees a bodj blasted by A Soul, a 
here nndennined by a Hereafter of hell, arched over with 
a little paltrr sounding- board of Heaven, whence the 
elect may look over tho edge and rejoice in the writhings 
of the worms unpitied beneath their feet. He looks out 
and sees a grim and revengeful and evil God. 'Such is 
his sad whim. But the man with pure theism in his 
heart looks out on the world, and there is tho Infinite 
God everywhere as perfect Cause, everywhere as perfect 
JVovidence, transcending all, yet immanent in each, with 
perfect power, wisdom, justice, holiness, and love, secur- 
ing perfect welfare nnto each and all. 

On the shore of Time where Atheism sat in despair, 
and where Theology howled with delight, at its Dream 
of Hell all crowdea with torment at the fend, — there sits 
Theism. Before it passes on the stream of Human His- 
tory, rolling its rolumed waters gathered from all lands, 
—Ethiopian, Malay, Tartar, Caucasian, American, — from 
each nation, tribe, and family of men ; and it comes from 
the Infinite God, its perfect Cause j it roUs on its waters 
by the Infinite Providence, its perfect Protector ; He 
Imew ai Creation the history of empires, these lesser 
dimples on the stream ; of Elllen and William, Cain and 
Q«orge, the bubbhss on the water's face ; He provided for 
them all, to thai not a dimple deepens and whirls away, 
not a bubble breaks, but the perfect Providence foresaw 
•ad fore-oared for it all God is on the shore of the 
■iiti oaini of Human EQstory, infinite power, wisdom, justioe, 
lore ; Ood is in the air orer it, where Aoats the sparrow 
that fell, fifclliiM P to its bliss, — in the waters, in every 
diBBxA», in eaek'fmbble, in each atom of every drop ; and 
at ^ae end the stream falls into the s^y-^-that Amazon 
of Wmmm history, nnder the line of Providence, on the 
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Equator of the world, (Mb into the great Ooean of Bter- 
nity, and not a dimple that deepens and whiiia away, not 
a babble that break*, not a single atom of a drop, is lost. 
All fall into the Ocsoan c ^lossedness, which ii ine bosom 
of lore, and then the rush of manj waters sings oat this 
psalm from hnman natur? and from human history, — "If 
God ifl for ub, who can be against as f " 



VI. 

OF PRACTICAL THEISM, REGARDED AS THE 
PRINCIPLE OF ETHICS. 

L«T nmCOElTT AKD UPMOHTNltSB PBB8IEY1 Jfl. P8AIJI 

XXT. 21. 

Labt Sunday I spoke of Speculative Theism as a Theory 
of the Universe. To-day I aak your attention to a Ser- 
mon of Practical Theism ; of Theism considered as a 
Principle of Ethics. 

You start with the Idea of God as Infinite in power, 
wisdom, justice, lore, holiness ; you consider Him in His 
rel&tion to the unirerse, as perfect Cause and perfect 
Providence ; you see that from His natore He must have 
made the world, and all things therein, from l perfect 
motive, for a perfect purpose, of perfect material, as per- 
fect means thereto; ana therefore that HTunan Nature 
roust be adequate to the end which God designed ; ihat 
it must be provided with means adequate to the develop- 
ment of men; that all t^e faculties in ihmr normal ac- 
tivity must be the natural means for achieving iiae pur. 
poses of God. Yoa see that as Ho gave Nature, the 
xttaterial world, its present amount of necessitated fOTcep, 
knowing exactly how to proportion tke means to the end, 
the forces io the result ^niich they were to produce ; — ^in 
like manner He gave to man his present amount of oon« 
tingent forces, knowing perfectly well what use men 
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WQDid ^make. tib^ereof^ < wlnat abuses; woold eaamOy wliat re- 
snits wtoul^ oome to passj and ottered fOidlM^^ ^beae 
tliiiigs, jcKnnpcaisatiqg OII& oonstonfr \)f mf^end oi^oe by 
msew^tj, so , that par bozKuui forces shonld b^ the 
nieaas <>f aohieying Sis dime pi^^ the freewill 

pt men shenld xdiima^ly work m we same line with the 
infixiite perfectioii pf 0odj and so the result which God 
designed should bo achieved by homan freedom : there* 
fore^ that this perfect Cause and perfect ProTidence has 
provided human freedom as piut of the perfect means 
whereby human destination is to be wrought out ; — ^which 
destination is not fate, but providence. 

WeJif this Idea of God, the consequent idea of the 
XJniverse and of the Relation between the two, cannot 
-remain merely a theory ; it will alfect human life in all its 
m6st importailt details. 

It will appear in the I'orm of Religion. Man must 
alwap work with such intellectual apparatus — Acuities 
and ideas—as he has. With the Idea of the Infinite God, 
he. must progressively constroct a form of religion cor> 
responding to that idea. That form of reli^on will com- 
prise the subjective worship, and the objective service of 
God; and so it will become the Theoretic Ideal of Human 
Life. . 

Then that form of religion will appear in the Actual 
JMe of men, and in all the modeo and modifications 
thereof :-7-for no human force is so subtle as the religious ; 
it extends, and multiplies^ and goes into every depart- 
ment of human afiairs ; 

" Spreads ondiTicled, opentea uupeat." 

Let US now look at the theoretic iForm of religion 
which belongs to this idea, and at the Eealisation tliereof 
in hmnan Ufe. Treating of a theme so vast I must pass 
over much which I would ^^adly say, and only briefly 
toucb wliere I would fain^use loi^ and dwell. 

I. First, then, of the Form of ineligion. Of Religion 
there are alw^s two pajrtei namely, the sultiective por- 
jloon, vrhich is Hety, conidsting of emoidons^ that are purely 
inibti«nal; am^ nsjwdb 1^ objeotiTe portion, wjbich is MoraHty, 
internal in part, and exteimal also ; ro^d in our oon- 
sdoosness of God, and ;brMiphed : abiio^ ^ into practical 
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aotaon in pur lumaea iokd fiuttis ahibps> m» ifiaeSkmumii 
oat Hbi«nes> €aA atis h&nkB. Let; me gpeak' of eaicih of 
i^seid^ going miar things reary ainoli lai^e^ in l^e 
liketolneatwaT-..' ■ ■ 

' Fisst of the sdbjective portion. "Whto Mj grown 
liiuui snil>iectiTnd part miiBt )t>e pnre Hety ; I meton to mf 
pii^ n6t mixed wii^ any other emotion. * . 

xheie -mil be no Fettr or Diatmst of God« bepftttse ift 
is knoim thjere is notlung in Hiin to fear: I fear 
what hnitii ; nerrer what belps. ' 

XSitrofit t)f Qod leets on the idea that he i& 'Bomethiag 
not perfeet ; impezfect in power, -vHsdom, juatide, love» 
or liolinesa ; lusd witk that idea of Him God mwr aoem 
good so &r as He goes ; but not going infipitely^ He does 
not go far enou^ to warrant infinite trust ; and so thevd 
is a partial distmst. 

Fear of God is worse Tet. Tlukt rests on t|;ie .8!ippo; 
sition that there is not only in God something liot pen<^, 
bat that there is in Him someiMng ^hich is not good, not 
idnd.. 

Bnt yon cannot fear infinite Love; yon camiot firar in- 
finite Jnstioe, nor infinite Holiiiesiil ndr yet infinite Wis- 
dom and infinito Power, when iSiey are dirediedlr^ infinite 
justice and animate with infinite IoTe< With the idea of 
God as infinitely peifeot I may ind<^ bare donbts of to- 
morrow/ donbts of my own or another^s temporaiy wei** 
farey for I know not what resalt the contingent forces of 
homaix freedom wiU prodaoe to-^morrow: but I Can have 
no donH of htermtjf no donbts of my own or another's 
ultimate wd^iro, beoanse I do Ibaow that the absoktte 
forces of ^od will so control tbo cbnditionid and ccm-* 
tingent forces of men which His plan arranj^ and pro^ 
Tided fori thdt nlthnaiely the perfect pcuposO of Godiuall 
be achie\red for all and each. A imrertoiitii xn«kefl a 
watch, isioWing the powers suadMOonse^nont necessitated 
action of the matoruils he puts therein, so llui^ it w^Il 
Iceep tame with' the dial tiie heavens. 

Boo he does jitotlmow now the pnrohjisars of i2il> watdb 
wm me it^ whether or no they will fialfil the oonditi(ms 
essehilal^ its action; and so he.oumot absolnt^ focof 
tell and provide W all ita action and Mstory ; it will ba 
snbject to conditions which he cannot control or even 
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'fom^o, ' How tliA; ItdSaite iSktU, sft ihb oreatioii of nmn^ 
lenew 1^ the He jrat tiierein; Hd Icneir all the 
.o<%ditio«M^ Jiiid w of materiftl 

iiataie, and th^ oontingeai forces of hamaai nature^ lih&il 
bfing ) miaSdoA. 'aitid oaolk special person; Aocorduigly 
God absolutely Mows not omy ^ the jmnutare powera of 
oexik mtaky \mt the addon, moreinents, and cdm;^letelii8<* 
toiy ilierebf nnder any and all the conditions of existence, 
ij&d the Infinite God, worlcmg with motives proportionate 
to His nature, and means ade^pkie to His pnirpose| mast 
aieeds make man capable of achiemg that nUimate wel&re 
which' the finite needs to have and the Infinite needs to 
f • mre. K God be. infimte, a perfect Canse and penEfeot 
Providence, this conclusion follows as plain as the fanner's 
road to mill. So I say I can h&ve no distrast and no fear 
of God; no fear of ultimate failnre or fhtnre torment. 
Suffering I may have in another life : I will meet it gladly, 
and thank €bd ; it is medical, and not malicious. In the 
popular theology God is represented as a Jesuitical In- 
qmsitor; but the Infinite God is a protector, a Father and 
V Mother. 

Then there wiU be Absolute Love of (}od,-~>to the mind 
y God will be the Beraiy of Truth, to the conscience the 
y Beauty of Justice, to the affections the Beauty of Love, 
to the soul the B^u^ of Holiness, and to the whole 
consciousness of man He will appear aa the toM Infinite 
Beauty ; the perfect and absolute object of every hunger- 
ing faculty of man; the Cause, that creates from perfect 
love> as motive, for perfect love as purpose, and by perfect 
love as means ; the perfect Providence that provides from 
the same motive, for the same puipose, and by the same 
mmoB, So He wiU appear as tne Father and the Mother 
of ail ; operating Ixj necessitated forces in dew-dxop, 
and in the all of material things ; operating, also^ by con- 
tingent forces in the mmk of a little dirl, or in the greail 
aggref^te of spini which w<u» call th» world of man; 
operating so perfeotiv as Oanse and so perfectly «i Frcvi*. 
dence that He is Father and Moliier to eve^ soul. I my 
this Idaa of God is infinitely lovely, and awdkois in the 
heart of a man, who draws near ^wBboi the deepest and 
tenderest lone. There is no doubt, no fear. ' 
! With this Idea of God, and this I^ve of Him, ther» 



oomefl a Perfeofc Trmt m CM, ^ Cr^wi^ and Bro9ld^itoo>— : 
no^ only a.trnst in Hie dfi^yU^iof toicgaoo^ l«r)iQrR^^«l^ 
bnt in tlie Might/ erdn in - tiliQ 4a^^ of; %|ioe«t!io0i 
wliero we see n(>t:-Hin absolute trajst i^ :£Cii| )i^ 
purpose, and His means; sq tlu»tj«re.liMnol40ffii:9^.A^ 
pUier inotiiye M thQ motive of Gk^d, nor anf other pnm 
pose bat the pqipose of God, nor any bth^ m«WB but 
thb meians He bad provided therotor ' ^ 

W^tb that tmat there must oome a perpetjMi Hope, £)K 
Tonrself, for all mankiad; for as dftfjc aa the world maj 
b^, dark as my own condition may be, my jiMvW }ot^ 
my inward state# stiU I know. assnrediy that God foresaif 
it all, provided for it alii and that He <»anot fail in motivOi 
in pnrpoae, or means thereto : and thna iWht will spriiig 
out of dwkness and bliss come fd|^ put of bale. < 

With this there wiU come Trsnamlliiy and Best for thi^ ^ 
soul ; that Peace spoken of in the tonrth o^onical Gospel^ 
which the world cannot give nor take away. ^ 

Then there will oome a reel Joy in God. I nu^ the 
happinesa wMdi the Mystics caU the sense of aweeiaiess/' 
that comes when the conditions of the so^l fire obn^pletely 
jnet ; when the true Idea of God and the appropiate Feel- 
ing bowards Him fhmish the personal, hnman, mward con- 
dition of religions deUght, and there is nothing between ns 
and the Lofinite Father. That is tho highest joy and the 
highest delight of human consoioafness. Tfaie natural 
desires of the body may foU, of satisfifectipn^-'-'^ieir hnnger 
shortening my days on earth, — and I may. be poor and 
cold and naked j I may be a ; prisoner in a dnngeon. of 
Anstria, or a slave on a plantation of Carolina ; | pay be' 
sick and feeble, and the conditions of dpm^^^ and of 
social wel&re may not be complied wit]|& i^-^biat if the 
Bonl's conditions are &ir]iy met within oa t^ jode that is 
tamed tdwards the Infinite, then throngh the oloods th^ 
Beanty of God shines on me and I am at peace. , 

So there will come ci Beanty of Sool,!: mean a hi^* ' 
snc3^ons, spiritnd whole of 'well-propordumed tpiritoidl 
|>atfs« and th«re will be a oontinoal and constant gjtowA 
m # the noble qnalitias of man. God will not be thocffht 
a&r off, teparatca 6om ISfatnro, separated £com bnt 
dwelling thex^inii immanent in eac^, thoogh yet t»ai«f 
c«idin^ all ITatAre will be seen as a rev^tiosi df Gocl; 



idid^ Com- 
liilan^ iitlti^ ttidefang His, 

ilitai ii0tiii% th« Qodhdad of Gtod,. I 

skill 1b[<9il%riiy%^^^i^^ 

Ml b#4 »<$t[ iloAM^^^ merely a hidtc^y of timed ^ne by. 
Worshij^j, til© snbjeotiye sesmce of God> iriH be not by 

fiitlffe)Wa^;h6li?,y^ by iaittSlataOii Of the b«dy, oir muti. 
Htioti Of %be E^^t> tk^ eaxssasii&a^ odttmg^ 0^ wbere Gk)d 

tioiiS fil^ I aabjeotitely wwrtiMto God j by gratitudo for 
my rigbt td tbi^ 

of aia ti|>rigbii bef^ afbetr a higher 

ideal ^f 'im owii daily MfO; by the setise of Duty to be 
done, wMcn conies 'vrith the sense Right to be Onjoyed j. 
by ponitence where I fall shOrt ; by resolatioiaa> that in 
iay f* proper mptiott " I may ascend, and not by adverse 
&u Oome down ^ by the <»tlm j bobI, its delight 

in Nature, ill Man, ttnd i^. God j by the hdpe, i&e faith, 
aixdthie love, which the large soul sends out of itself in 
itis reHgiona life j Mid by the growing beanty of charaoter> 
wKioh iQonstantly increases in love of wisdom, in love of 
jnistioe, in love of benevolence— in love of Man, in love of 
"God. That will be ihe real worship, the internal service 
Jof the Father. 

So mnoh for the fsnbjective part of this form of r<^ligion. 

' Qi the Objective Part also a word. Gtod^ vfho is thtts 
flubjt^ofch^.^ferved in the m^nturai forms of Piety, must be 
pbgeotiycAy ^itiz^ or Irorshipped in ' the natdrai forms Of 
Mpts&i^ l^hak hj by k^pici^ all the laws of God. In 
^atfaiKr, iM' UsAi^kM world, me law of God is the actual 
constant mode of operation of the forces theireof,— 4ihe 
way ft ' does iMst. There all is neceedtated, and we 
Molr <c^ th<^ jsi# seeing the £iot ihat^ it is alwajrs kept) 
f<3!r th^ ideid' kw of xnatter is l^i^ aotn^ i^ of matter, 
leiurii^ by c^i^erVation, not by obxisoii^iBness. Sd the 
^tes'ial imv^o^ ftiid God; iioL evdty point of spaoo and 
liiite; i?oblin If law is iii Oonstaait of God, 

o^bedieiico thereto Is a cdiistant 6f^ n^ But in inan^ 



jfmmsAiiTfaaaii ■■ tm 

th& lm of QoiiibB in^ t&i9 adfiai :5)oiiittti& modb 

msMf % obserration of our Eistoiy^ M tii* cbttsoioiitl 
xiras i owf siatixro. M<nalxly is tbojiuld]^ ofi 
of Iimlun liiid^ mfca ^ «otttKtof lutQina iustovf I' ficM^ 
the ideal of God's poipoBe becomeB the i«tiur<of mkiffi 
aoMev^em^t? ' iopid 80^ W isfiia «Kffi3^^^6^ 'tii& 'tAivcm^'^^tis 

ipmt'df'Biglifc ^e seek ii6 enjoy, Aero iB< » w Xhilgr 
wMbh; wci j^;ta doi ■ ^ ^ : • ^ i' i--^'- ;/ ; u;;K>i 

; Thaa is general, morality will lie iKe olijediive j«rHM 
of God^' as'piety is ihe sabibotire ir<?r8^ dt 6o4* ^llvMe 
tifd maire ^np ine^ tr&ole of Beligiici&<. Qjiiiy ^ ipMy 

diyine service :.^' He^ u the g^^eat ihWm siaeraaieQt 
and atit.df wonsMp Jfomilitj giea^r ontvEraid s9«inM 
ment and act of se^rrice-^Hitiheiir tfiin^ are but tidpsi^ ^Pf^ 

be &ee pieti"^ (mc^ as tbespuit <6f laitn ;a^papti 
Morali^ ivfll ¥e nee' BiorsIiiTiri such' «a thet spiiit « Bum 
demands^ botii perfectly ooiubnn^ble^to^^^ 
Oo«d pnt intCif maii^ to 1^ body and tbe q)int,4Mihe itund 
md bcmdimeeihksiH^ .'j-'- v;='-''*. 

This moraJlitynETiU oo^asist pe^y in k^eeping ihe^^Z^^ 
tbe !3ddy i m^vi]^ it its one nady derdppnii^t^ enjoy- 
ment, and diampKne;^' in tHe world irfi^ ; > 

The popdb>r #eol<jgy>, in'i io^itk 
extrem^ a^ doto^^^ l^reist injnstkie. B eoimiia the 
mean, oe^ it TSb?/ says ^tiHerdd dM^Iis nov|fod^ 1^ 
It mortifies^ the tflesbi crticifies: t]ie affectioxi^^ vBot 
the body is not tiiei ' Did' tto^f- the infinite Fatlier mak^ 
it,~<-not rlimb too mnQH,;not« paeiffi^ too liiaiiy t God 
make anything^ yile ! tfnd leait'of ill^^ 1^ 
oonsfunnmtion of his ontw^f-^SrhS^^ iaam 
of man l- ¥«t: QKm us be theithenghtiii^ ' i t - / - « 

The Atheistic phUoaophy ^oes to tNr other, ^Jd^^ 
and clainonrs foj^ the' 'f reh»biUtai2on<ol 1^^^ 
wonld We « panidise of: iher8enj(«^^r«s/'^^ sole «nd 
earthly hearen of imaii.; Theology iurnii tW'fi 
doors, and the sonl has ooid lionaekeepingy living mlone ; 
Atheism tarns the sbttl out of d<^rs, and^ ite^h'has 
better titoe of it ; no, has a wcme tim^, #itilL ita^ ^scarlet 
women " tinging the pj&vement. with proud wiiie too goo4 




A.»..tt^^Ar.-i 'tj^i^ j^^^;,^ its prpjpiair 

^efee^Bpag^iOf '^ojusLolWlken.. mete will bo 
liiijpi O^iQ^yj^bedc^ to i^om 



Irall: d^i^ lEeefiing J the ; Lsvf of 

)'i%^%^tlj[it iiixni givii% tihe^^^^ empire 
sKi^Itt^!^^ .each, spmtaal 

altj' its Batai^ iiLthe hoasekecipixi^! of the s^sit ; 
RH^wt ')^tii6h^;t|bie iiuqdtell^ me affectidnal, 

t^bpm^i^ tii8t^> Mjopaea^ MtA: di^dipIuiGi ,^in ;Hfe^ i itTheil 
l^ero.H^ liiO; epinttial .pe^om that ' is, 'the liberty of 
. eyery. ajpiritnal) ^iooltjr td 1 perforja itsj dw» woA:, and no 
mor©. Thk k tlie moral%iofihe spirit,^^ i : .-n i ; r . 
: i„pdpiikr Theoldgy:restTaiin[|^ eac(k^ 
It hedges j^ou; in <mth the; 1^ sbme^^at 
littld inott J it calls a in>n^s fence the limit, to GocPs reve? 
"hUfAx {; it does' not ^te ;the mind rooin> inori .ck}nBoienc^ 
ropmj northe ai^eotions rodm^ nbr yet the/Boidcsuflcient 
spaceJiocseryaQod/eacVby j^^^ 

. One fflll the«gb<>dy thlngSiO^ Athei^ ihius bei^ 'this : it 
ojB^ freedom.to the hnnjlaa spiHti; : only goodi 

find itB'C£a|^ ,ohl&mv' In a^^Ghnwih (CriP tiie Popti^ 
ti|jte, gr&skii inind . cannot; djoaii e^ long: .brea^> lest - it ■. shotud 
i^ake nJi*.the£f*.V8J!iatihrof Godi^^ told, never 

slefepellyeiy io»mdj :i16k1^^ £rse >air of 

4.thei0inim6llarge#; ig.told ii) bj«iat^ as deep lis be 
hi^i ad'iSL wkeim^m^ 

i^l^aiich Ai£elp^i<^^/liiad^^,^ 

fesit, and ii^ bids thet3i;Jbe ifoalto thati 

.^0kthe]r:l6!l(m^l <ii' ' - ' ■ 

^irW^lly 8iidhi!m^ B^gion ccnDing froni 

S^ifixbtj; Bi^ck it^'Hetj and MoraHty^b; iX^u fiecf it will 
1k> A foim bf ]^]^ well upon ;i^e fixiit^ 8idd> 

^ttoq ma^f /fbr^it!^b 0(mi hii3'natiir6> and i^re> 

erat»>ii£i!p^^ Justice to the body; to'its 

eviesj Hmb, td<:a|l i^ senses, fondtionsy ^ passions j doing 
justice to the £^irit^ etery^. faculty the^of> iiateUectua^ 



inorol>;&Sbold(mfJ, ;Ki.fit« jodt aa well on 

the infimtd i fiide4-6n Gt)d i for it is : dmum £rom hoxnila 
iiatore ott the sappbmtio^ that God xnMb.jkiiiQ^ 
&oxd perfedb motires^ of perfect xnaterialj for sjperfeot 
poipose; dud lusf a; perfect means Jihei^to.^^^^^ ferm of 
reli^oni tfa^ is the application, of l(M-8 . means to* the 

£a 'i phpsiam ** Theolojjgy.professes to be derived feoni 
a verbaT revelation of 6od[r-rapi^sented > by. Ihe Oharoh> 
as the €athf)Uca say, b^ the Sdhptoresy as the Proteat^ts 
teaoK,4rHBO the; Absolnte Heligion m derived j&om the real 
revelation of Godi which is contaii^^d in the universe; this 
outward universe of mattery this inward universe, of man ; 
and I take it we do not require the learned and, conscien^ 
tiotts labours of a I^rdner, a Paley, or a KortoU;, to oon-!' 
vince ns that the Universe is genuine and aut&entic^ and 
is the work of God without interpolation ; we all know 
that*. I call . this the Absdnte ! KeligioUj because it is 
dr^wn from the iabsolute and ultimate source ; because it 
givies us the absolute Idea of God,— God as Infinite;' and 
because it gnaranteec io Inan his natural rights, and de« 
mands the performance of the absolute duties of human 
nature; r, : ■ • • ' ; : : 
; So much for this Form of Belinon in itself, 

Ji. Now see how this Form of BeHgion will appear id 
the Actual Life of Man> and the subjective, rm^ous 
thought become an objective religions thmg, 

8ee it first in the form^ of Individual Human Life ; in a 
Person* i , v-r 'r ■ ; , 

, lie will be theimost religious/ man who most conforms 
to his nature ; who has : moat of this natural piety and of 
ilus natural ..morality^ . /Oiere will be various degrees 
thereof^ only'one kuid; He wiU worship God the best, or 
Subjectively torye himi wb^th^^^^^^^^n^ love of truthj, 
thd moat love of J jttstic&y ^jfeben^VoM^ 
gr^test love of Jubm, gi^te^:|pye of God ; who 

m^et desires st^ngest wms to ' ^q^e^b these gredli 
^U^ties ; ; hi fihorti he who has the md^^t^ti^tural piety, > r 

(fie win torve God the best> objectavely woramp mm^ ' 
Iwho has the most pf tru% of righteousness^ of fnendsliip; 
of philanthropy, of holuwEs-rfideiiW to hiT»»^elf ; he who 
best uses the great or the lit^e Wlenfc ana opportunity 
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which God haa ^ven ; in a word, ho who has tiie moBt 
MonUity. He will be iho moBt completely reli^ouB man 
who most keeps the law of God, for his body and for his 
Aoal ; and of coarse who oo~ordiuatoB the flesh and the 
spirit, and duly subordinates the low qualities of the spir t 
to the higher; — for a very httle activity of the highei 
faculties of man is worth a ^oat deal of activity of the 
lower ; even ae an ounce of gold can any day purchase 
some tons of sand. 

This, it seems to me, is the true scale of man's spiritual 
faculties : — Intellect is the lowest of them, dealing with 
truth, use, and beauty in their abstract and concrete 
forms ; next oomes Conscience, aiming at justice and eter- 
nal right ; next the Aflections, loving persons, and sacri- 
ficing my personal joy to the delight of another person ; 
and highest of all comes the rebgious faculty, which I call 
the Soul, that seeks the infinite Being, Father and Mother 
of the Universe, and loves Him with perfect love and 
nerves Him with perfect trust. So in the in-iividual the 
0oul, taking cognizance of the Infinite Being, and his Re- 
lation to us, is thereby our natural master. Is not this 
true which I state ? It is not merely my psychological 
knov, ledge of man which tells me this ; it is the world's 
history which tells it ; it is the consciousness of your 
heart, and my heart, which cry out for the living God, 
and assure us that wo must subordinate everything to 
Him. 

What a difference there will be between the saint of 
Absolute Religion and the saint of the popular Theology. 
The real saint is a man who aims to have a whole body, 
■/ and a whole mind, and a whole conscience, and a who'e 
heart, and a whole soul ; and to live a whole, brave, man- 
ly life, at work in the daily calling of grocer, or mason, or 
legislator, or cabinet-maker, or historian, or seamstress, 
or preacher, or farmer, or king, or whateoever it may be : 
that will be the aim of the saint of natural religion. But 
the popular saint is an exceedingly different thing ; a 
meagre, church-rid mope, " a-dust and thin,'' a ghost of 
humanity that haunts the aisles of the church ; for the 
popular saint is dyspeptic in body, dyspeptic in mind and 
conscience, in heart and soul : you see by his faoe that his 
spiritual digestion is poor, his stomach is weak, and his 
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religion does not agroe witii him. He must send off to 
the Jordan to g-et water to chriaton his baby, before that 
baby is thought safe fix>m the damnation of hell ; baptism 
with the spirit of God and the spirit of Man is not enough. 
But the real saint of absolute rebgion mast bo a froo 
spiritual indindual. His Piety mu8t represent him, and 
his Morabty most represent him, and he will carry them 
both into all his work. Knowing that God gave him 
faculties as God meant him to have them, each containing 
its law in itself; knowing that God provided them as a 
perfect means for a perfect purpose, and that that purpose 
18 one which cannot foil, — he will use these faculties in the 
true service of God ; and ho will work as no other man, — 
with a strength, and a vigour, and a perseverance ; ay, and 
a beauty of character too, which nothing bnt Absolute 
Religion can ever give. . So there will be the greatest 
strength to do, to be, and to suffer, sure to conquer at the 
last. He will sail the more carefully, for he knows that 
careful saihng is the service which God requires of him ; 
he will sail the more confident, because ho knows that his 
voyage is laid out, and his craft is insured by the Power 
who holds the waters in the hollow of His hand ; yes, that 
it is insured against ultimate shipwreck at the great oflBce 
of the infinite God. Will he not work therefore with 
greater earnestness and zeal because he knows that God 
gave him these talents as perfect means for a perfect 
end ; with more confidence, because he knows the end is 
made sure of ; and with more caution, because he knows 
that the true use of the means is the only service God asks 
of him ? 

See this same thing in its Domestic Form, — that of 
Human Life in the Family. The family must represent 
the free spiritual individuality of man and woman, regard- 
ed as equal, and equally joining by connubial love — passion 
and affection — ^for mutual self-denial and motnal delight ; 
— for there is no marriage without mutual self-denial as 
means, for mutual delight as end. Marriage between a 
perfect man and a perfect woman would be mutual sur- 
render and mutual sacrifice. 

In all forms of religion that I know, from the book of 
Moses to the book of Mormon, from Confucius to Calvin, 
woman is degraded before man ; for in all forms of rebgion 
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hitherto Force has been preferred above all thing-a, and 
the f^rmt quahty which has been ascribed to Uod is an 
Omnipot<3noe of Force, lliat in the thin^ which Chnaton- 
dora haa worshipped thoao many hundred years, not love j 
a mighty head, a mighty arm, not a mighty heart. Ah 
force is preferred before all thing^s in God, t-o in man ; 
hence in religion ; thence in all human affairs. And as 
woman has less force than man, less force of muscle, less 
force of mind, has more fineness of body, suponor fineness 
of inU^llect, has eminence of conscience, eminence of af- 
fection, eminence of the religious power, eminence of soul ; 
as she is inferior to man in his lower elements, and supe- 
rior in his higher, — so she haa been prostrated before him. 
Her Right of nature has been trodden under-foot by his 
Mjght of nAturo. This degradation of woman is obvious 
in all forms of relig'ion ; it is terribly apparent in the 
Christian Church. The first three Gospels, — the last is 
an exception, — the writing-s of Paul and I'eter, the bv>ok of 
lievelation, have small respect for woman, little rog-ard for 
mamag-e. The Bible makes woman the inferictr of man ; 
hio instrument of comfort, his medium of posterity ; cre- 
ated as an after-thought, for an " helpmeet " to man, be- 
cause " it was not good for man to be alone." Marriage 
in the New Testament — in the first three Gospels at least 
— is only for time : " in the kingdom of Heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage." It is a low 
condition here ; celibacy is the better of the two ; " it is 
not good to marry ; " — o^ily " men cannot receive this 
Baying." The Christ was represented as bom with no 
human father, — his very birth a fling at wedlock. The 
Christian Church has long taught that marriage was a 
little unholy ; and woman was bid to be ashamed of that 
part of her nature which made her a daughter first, and 
afterwards a wife and mother. What do Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and Aquinas, and the Popes say of connubial love ? 
They }iave Paul as warrant for their unnatural creed. 
All this depreciation of woman comes from the idea of a 
God wath whom might is more than right ; the idea of a 
God that is mighty in His head, in His outstretched arm, 
■but is feeble in His couscionce, and feeble in His hesLrt j a 
most unmotherly God. 

But the Absolute Religion will give woman her true 
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plftco in the family, as the (equivalent of man ; and when 
the family is of two fioe spirituaJ individu&litioa, grouped 
tof^ethor by mutual lovo, for mutual Bolf-denial and mutual 
d('lin[ht, then wo shall have a family religion such aa the 
world uevor saw before. And thiit will not be deemed the 
moHt reli^ooa family, which has the most of pBalm-aing- 
ing and of prayers, — excellent things, J deny not, — but 
tlu»t wherein every law of the body and every law of the 
spint are most completely kept; whertj man in joined to 
woman and woman joined to man in passional and affeo- 
tional love, with mutual sacrifice and mutuji„l surrender ; 
the wedlock of equals, not the huddling together of a 
superior and an inferior. 

8eo this in its Social F'orm, — that of Human Life in 
Communities. Ail men will be regarded as equal in 
naturt\ equal in rights, equally entitled to take a just and 
natural delight in the world of matter, on the same just 
and natural conditions which God has laid down. The 
Absolute Iteligion of the individual must be " professed " 
in the institutions of society, and bo made life in the world 
of men. Then Morality will take the form of Industry in 
all its million modes ; of Natural Enjoyment of the products 
of industry ; of Justice, regulating the intercourse of men 
by the golden rule, which is alike the standard measure in 
the mind of Man and in the mind of God ; the form of 
Friendship with a few, from whom we ask dehght in return 
for the joy we give ; the form of Philanthropy to all, asking 
no return. Industry will be deemed a divine service; 
and a man's shop, library, bank, office, warehouse, farm, 
liis station in church or state, — -all will be deemed the 
special temple wherein he is to worship Ihe Father by 
natural Morality, — service with every limb of his body, 
every faculty of his spirit, every power over matter or 
man which he has gained. Friendship, with its mutual 
triumph and reciprocal surrender, Philanthropy, which 
comes as charity to palliate the effects of iUj or as justice 
to remove the cause of ill, — these will be deemed the noble 
factors in the religion of society, to work out " a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory." Then the 
tools of a man's work, the farmer's plough, the mason's 
trowel, the griddle of the cook, the needle of the seam- 
stress, and the scholar's pen, will be reckoned the conse- 
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crated TOBSelB of our divine ^errice, and of man's daily 
ootmn anion with man. 

There wiD bo a Church, donbtlesB, for guihering tho 
lOQultitodes from the oold air, to warm their faces whore 
one groat man bghts the fire with sentiments and ideas 
which he has caught from God. There will bo a 8abbath 
for rest, for thought, for ideas, for sentiments ; hourn of 
self-communion, of penitence, of weeping ; aspirations, 
hours of highest communion and life with Uod ; but the 
whole world will be a temple, every spot holy ground, 
every bnah burning frith the Infinite, all time the Lord's 
day, and every moral act worship and a aacrament. Then 
men wiU see that voluntary idleness is a sin ; that pro- 
fligacy is a sin ; that deceit is a sin ; that fraud in work 
and in trade ia a sin ; that no orthodoxy of behef, no 
multitude of prayers, no bodily presence m a meeting- 
house, no acceptance of an artificial sacrament, can ever 
atone for neglect of the great natural sacrament which God 
demands of every man. 

Will not that be a change in society ? Now, tho man 
of the populai' theolc^gy sneaks mto Church on the first 
day of the week, and hopes thereby to atone for an abne- 
gation of God on the other six ; communes with God 
through bread and wine, and refuses to commune with 
him in baying and selling ; is a liar, a usurer, a kidnapper 
before men, while he professes to be a saint before God. 
What is taught to him as " revealed religion," does not 
rebuke his pride, nor correct his conduct. 

Then, with the teaching of the true Absolute Religion, 
it will be seen that the g-reat man is only the great Ser- 
vant of Mankind. H6 that is powerful by money, oflBce, 
culture, genius, owes mankind an eminence of industry, 
justice, and love, as pay to Gt>d for the opportunities, the 
station, tho strength, which he has received. God gave 
him greatness by nature ; society gave him greatness of 
culture, of wealth, of station ; — Why ? That he might do 
the more service, not take the more ease. The man of 
genius is bom to be eyes for the public. If he looks 
out only for himself he has denied the faith, and is an 
Infidel. 

Then it wiU be seen that the true function of the power- 
ful class— men strong by Money, wherein New-England 
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is BO rich, men •fcron^ bj Calhnre, whfireof New^Kngland 
IB orea now so poor — ^ii to do muikind an emioent Bor- 
vice ; to protect the noedj, the defenoeleu, the ignorant, 
and the wretched. Riohea are ralaable m tkej fertilise 
the soil for ham&n excellence to htow on, not for tome 
l&xy weed to rise and rot. If wealth impoverish him that 
^ots, or thoBe from whom it wm won, taere ia a twi>-fold 
curao, blasting htm that takes, and those who aid therein. 
If superior col to re only shnts oat the scholar from common 
mon, ho had bettor hare spent his years in a coal-pit than 
a collego. True religion, true manhood, teaches that if 
you receive genius and talent from God, or cultore at the 
cost of men — yon owe the use of all to men, to the poor, 
the ignorant, the feeble-minded, fckaence is moral when 
it opens the eyes of the blind, and teaches the foohsh to 
understand wisdom ; Wealth is pioos when it helps Charity 
palliat'O the ills she cannot cure, and aids Justice to extir- 
pate the wrongs which curse mankind ; Strength is religi- 
ous when it bears the burdens of the weak. 

When the knowledge of the infinite Gk)d is spread 
abroad in Society, social honoans will not be given to a 
man for the accident of famous birth, or merely for »^ 
gathered gold ; not for the station to which some human 
chance has blown the man ; not for his culture of intel- 
lect alone, nor for the dear gift of genins which (rod gave 
him at his birth ; but for the U8e ne makes of hi*^ native 
gifts or laboured acquisitions ; for his faithfulness to him- 
self, to man, and God ; for his justice, his love, and his 
piety, shown by the use of one talent or ten. 

There will always be diversities in natural powers and 
in the use thereof, and so diversities of culture, of pro- 
perty, of social station and social power. Gk>d is demo- 
cratic and loves all, but the odds betweea the nataral 
gnfts of John and James may be greater than the differ- 
ence betwixt the plains of Lombaray and the Alps which 
look down thereon. Men may try to forget tiuB &ct ; 
America may put little, mean men, with mediocrity of 
intellect/ into her president's chair ; may put hitie, meui 
men, with ordinary mind and. with feeble conscieiu»), with 
inferior affections and a paltry soul, into their poipita ; 
but Qod still goes on creating His great masterly men, 
with immense intellect and commensurate moral, a£Eec- 
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fUonaJ, mad religioo* powers, wbo while ihe^ oome to bloss, 
perforoe, ma«t otbtawo and terrify the littleness which 
borrowB iu state and church ; men who receive the earliest 
salatation of uew-rising truth, and shed it down, reflecting 
from far up the Higher Law's intolerable daj on president 
and priest. Alas, great minds have hithert^Q been oom- 
monlj the tjrant of bhe times, oppressors in the state, 
and worse oppressors in the ohoroh : and hnmble men 
boUeved that God was only Might, not also Right and 
J^YB ; BO they paid a base and servile homage to the 
groat oppressor, and trod down justice, mercy, love, in 
tneir haste to kneel before a Pope or King : Jesua of 
Nazareth is still exoeptional in the world's long Life ; 
Napoleon is instantial. But if selfish popes andi kings 
ore oommon history, the self- denying Christ is prophecy 
of what one day shall be. lor as God made the 
moiintains stony, huge, and tall, that they, screening 
the vale below, might wrestle with the storm, and clothe 
their shoulders with ioe and snow — garments woven for 
them tkod carefully put on by each wayfaring cloud, — and 
therewith robe the plains beneath in green and vari-oolour- 
ed dress ; so has He made great, mountamouE-nunded men 
as forts of defence for all the rest, and treasuries of help. 
Great men shall not always misuse their five talents, nor 
bttle men hide their one piece of the Lord's small money 
in the ground ; mankina long stumbling will one day 
laam to walk. 

llien men will see that that is the most reli^oun com- 
munity where, proportionately, the most pains is taken to 
secure the welfare of all, to speed Genius on its triumphant 
way to help the poor, the feeble, men of imperfect body 
and imperrect brain, and those sad wrecks of circomstanoe 
we now pile up in jails to moulder and to rot. A Steeple 
and a Gallows will not always be the signs siguifi^cant of a 
Christian land. Men will not measure the religion of 
society by the number of the temples and priests, but by 
the colleges and school-houses, the hospitals, the asylums 
for the old, the sick, the deaf, the blind, the foolish, the 
crazy, and the criminal ; nay, they will measure it by the 
honest Industry in business ; by Truth in science ; by 
Beaaty in liter:iture ; by Justice in the state; by the 
Comfort, the Health, the Manhood of the men. 
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I^k tlus in iU E<ooleeiMtio»l form, thai of HnnMua 
Life in Ohnrcheft. Men will oombino about Mfme able 
man for those three purpose* — to kindle their religions 
Feelings by social commnnion ; to lesm the trae Ide» of 
God, of Mad, and of the ReLslion between the two, the 
ides of dutpr to be done sud rights to be possessed ; to 
make the idea s Fact, so that what at first was but sub- 
^ective feeling, then a thought, shall next be translated 
into deed, done into Men, Famihes, Communitie*, States, 
and a W orld, and so the Ideal of Ood become the Aohiere- 
mont of Mankind. 

Then the function of the Church will be to keep all the »^ 
old which is good, and get all possible good which is 
new. No croed, no historr, or Bible shall interpose a 
cloud betwixt Man and God ; reverence for Moses, Jesoe, 
or Mohammed ithall be no more a stone between our e;^es 
and truth, but a glfs telescopic, microscopic, to bring 
the thought of God ye' nearer to our heart. The Lible's 
letter shall uo longer kill ; but the spirit which " touched 
Isaiah's h&llcwed bps with fire," snd flamed in the life of 
a Nac&rene Carpenter till its light shone round the world, 
will dwell also in many a new-born soul. No man shall 
be master, to rule with authority over our necks; but 
whoso can teach shall be our friend and guide to help us 
on the heavenly road. 

Then the miniBter moiit be a man selected for his human 
power, — for his power of mmd, of conscience, and of heart 
and Boal ; with well-bom genius if we can And it, with 
well- developed talents at the least. His function will be 
to help awaken the feeling of Piety in all men s hearts; 
to bring to bght the ideas of Absolute Religion which 
human nature travails with, longing to bear ; and to make 
the inward worship, also, outward act. He must help 
apply this idea to bfe. Negatu'ely—this will be criticism, 
exposure of the false, the ugly, and the wrong, the painful 
part of preaching, the surgery of the church. Positively 
— it will be creation, making application of religion to the 
individual, the family, commumJky, state nd world. Bo 
the minister will not aim to appease an offended God, 
grim, revengeful, and full of paltry resentment ; nor to 
communicate a purchased salvation from the fabled tor- 
ments of hell ; nor to add the imputed righteoufiness of a 
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good man to help un to an unroal heaven. Bnt with the 
cocLBciouBneBe of OchI in hia he>a.ri, with the certain know- 
ledge of Ood'8 infiaito perfection, Bure of the perfect 
motive, purpose, moaujs of God, and couscioos of et-emal 
hfe, he is to preach the oititaral laws of man. He ia to 
lead in scionro, if it bo poswblo, — in physice, ethics, 
metaphysics ; to load in juBtioo, applying its abstract laws 
to concrete life — not to ninder them by inBtitutions, or by 
books, Vjy the Voclas, the Koran, or the Testament ; to 
load in love, conuubud, fnendly, philanthropic ; ay.t-o leati 
in holinesB, — the subjective service of (lod, which is wor- 
ship in spirit and in trath, the objective worship, which is 
service by the normal use, development, and enjoyment of 
every limb of the body, every faculty of the spirit, every 
power acquired over matter or man. lie wiil be more 
anxious to understand tnith, beauty, and juetir*, to have 
lore and faith ; more anxious to communicate these to 
man, and org-aniae them into individual, domestic, social, 
national, human life, than to baptize men in water from 
the Jordan, the Crang-es, or the Irrawaddy. lie will be 
accounted the most valuable minister who most helps 
forwarti the highest development of mankind ; and that 
will be held as the most religious Church whose members 
bve the manliest life of the body and the spint — with the 
most of normal use, development, and enjoyment oT all 
their nature, — do the most of human duty, enjoy the most 
of human rights, and so have the most and the manhest 
delight in themselves, in Nature, in Man, and Gk)d. 

8ee this religion in the Political Form, that of Human 
Life in Nations. Here the aim will be to take the Con- 
stitution of the Universe for the foundation of political in- 
stitutions, making absolute Justice the Ktandard measure 
in all political aflairs, and re-enacting the Higher Law of 
God into all the statutes of the people's code. Men of 
(Jenios, in all its many modes, will be the nation's teles- 
copic eye to discover the Eternal Right. The highest 
thought of tiie most ^'■lfted and best cultured men will 
become the ideal which the nation seeks to incorporate in 
its code, to administer in its courts, and revive in its 
daily life. That will be thought the most religious nation 
whose institutions, constitutions, statutes, and decisions, 
conform the most to abstract right, applying this to ita 
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Action abroAd luid at borne ; where the whole people are 
the best and the best off ; and the higher law of Qod ia 
carried oat in the action of the nation with ether statea^ 
of the g-ovomment with the people, of claas with olasa, 
and of man with nx&n. A* pnxxfs of the national rehgion 
you will bring forward the character of the people— their 
oondnot abroad and at. home, their institationfl Aid their 
men. 

ThiB religion must take a CofiTnic, or General Human 
Form, in the Life of Mankind. It will mute all nataonc 
into orie groat bond of brotherhood. A» the mewiben 
and T 'rious fikcnltiea of Thomaa or Eidward are conjoined 
in a man, with ponaonal onitj for all, bnt individaju free- 
dom for each ; as soreral persouH are joined together rn a 
familj, with domestic unity for all, but indiridnal freedom 
for each ; a« the familiee form a communitj', uid the com* 
munitiee a Htat<e, with Boci&l and national unity of actir a, 
but yet with domestic and social indiridiiality of action ; 
so the nations of the world will join together, all working 
with cosmic human unity of action, but each having its 
own national individuality of action. This would reali^M 
the dun ideal of Pafi^ Zeno — who counted men, " not as 
Athenians and Persians, but as joint- tenants of a oommon 
field to be tilled for the advantag« of all and each," — and 
of Christian Paul — who taught that the God whom the 
Athenians ignorantiy worshipped " made of one blood all 
nations of men." 

Then law would be justice, loyalty rightoonsness, and 
patri.^tism humanity. Men oonscioua of the same human 
nature, and consciously serring the infinite God, must 
needs find their religion transcending the bounds of their 
Family, Community, Church, and Nation, and reaching out 
to every human soul. But hitherto forms of religion 
have been a wedge to sever men, and not a tie to bind- 
The popular theologies of the world in this Ufe aim to 
separate the " Christian " from the " Heathen," the 
Protestant frtjm the Catholic, the Unitarian from the 
Trinitarian, the new school from the old school ; and in 
the next life, reprobate " from the " elect," the sinner 
from the saint. 

On the last five Sundays, I have spoken of Atheism 
and of the Popular Theology. 1 hope I did no injustice to 
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Atheism, nono to the Atheist. It is a sad thoufi^ht, his 
world without a God; his hero, but no Heroaftor; his 
body, and no Sonl. I hope I d\d him no injustice. One 
thing he Burely has that the popular theologian has not : 
he has Proodom ; freedom from fear, freedom to use his 
faculties. This freedom will liikst for ovpr. But the theory 
of the athoiBt abuts in BelfiahnesB, and in darkness hia 
bttle light goes out. 

I hope I did no injustice to the Popular Theology. It 
is grim, it is awful. It bears great truths in its oosom, 
anof those truths will last for ever ; but the popular the- 
ology as a system must fall. It rests on two columns. 

One i* the Idea of an Angry God, imperfect in wisdom, 
in power, in justice, love, and holiness ; a finite, and jea- 
lous, and revengful God • creating man from mean motives, 
for a mean purpose, and of a mean material, — God with a 
hell under His feet, " paved with skulls of infants not a 
span long," and swarmmg full of horrid, writhing life, 
that chokes it to the bnm. 

The other pillar is the Idea of a Supernatural Christ, a 
God and yet a naan, with a supernatural birth, supernatural 
works, resurrection, and ascension — a supernatural aton- 
ing sacrifice to take away the sine of the world. These 
are the Jachin and Boaz of this theology. 

Philosophy strikes down the first column, and there 
is no angry God, no infinite hell " paved with skulls of 
infants not a span long," and full of horrid, writhing life ; 
and so Theology swings in the air at one end. 

Criticism strikes away the other pillar, the supertiatural 
Christ : there is no supernatural Christ, a God and yet a 
man, with a snpMjmatural birth, supernatural works, re- 
surrection, ascension, — an atoning sacrifice to take away 
the sins of the world. And so Theology swings in the 
air at the other end. It lacks a philosophical basis and 
historical foundation ; false in its idea, and false also in 
its historic fact. 

The scientific atheist mocks at the Ot>d of the popular 
theology. Lslande says, I have looked far off through 
my telesoopye, and there is no God betwixt me and the 
farthest star, for I Kave seen aU the way through. 
Elhrenberg, with his microscope, finds a million million 
of creatiurss in a single cubic inch of polishing slate from 
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Germany ; but he finds no theologncal God therein. The 
chcimiBt anftlyzes the materials of the world into their olo- 
mente, and he finds joxjgo.n, carbon, and the rest, but he 
finds no theologic God therein. The scientific atheist 
mocks at the Church's (}od. 

The popular idea of God is inadeauato for Science ; ay, 
jet worse, it is inadecjuate for Fnilanthropy ; for the 
p^uLanthropist Iovch the poor, the bepf^r, loves the Indian, 
the slave, the outcast, the atheist, and the criminal ; and 
Theology says " The slave is the poHterity of Ham, whom 
Gxxl cursed oy Noah and spumed fn)m His feet; and sin- 
ners are to have an everlasting hell in the world to come." 
The atheists turn off with scorn from the theolocnc idea 
of a God who knows less than Alph6nso of Castile : and 
the philanthropist, with a tear, turns from the damning 
deity of the popular Church. 

lionce comes the position of Religion to-day. Look at 
Boston : how small is the Church and how poor ; how 
big is the tavern and how rich I Why, the keeper of the 
tavern in Boston is more influential than " the minister 
of Christ : " the Cftnsecrated preacher in his pulpit trembles 
before Felix in his bar. The Holy Ghost of the Church, 
with the other two persons of the 7Vinity, yields to the 
Spirit of the Tavern ; there is " no room for them in the 
inn ; " happy if they can find a manger with the oxen, 
and a swaddling garment for their new-bom piety in the 
cattle's crib. Look at Boston, with its hundred clergy - 
men, — religion is no restraint m business, ^o restraint in 
politics; not at ail; and in onr literature of mediocrity — 
that is the only bterature which America yet possesses — 
religion is a fon^e infi^niteeimally email, and not felt. It 
dares not speak aguinst drunkenness and prostitution ; it 
is dumb religion, and dares not even oppose the steabng 
of men out of their houses m this town. The minister'a 
" kingdom is not of this world ;" no, verily, it belongs to 
a world that is dead and gone. Respectable gentlemen 
do not ask Morahty in a lawyer; they erpect it not in a 
pobtician ; they ask it of the minister. God be tkanked, 
they do ask some little of it there. But it is only moral 
decency,—- compliance with easy-mannered virtue, not the 
morality of a Pan! whose spirit was stirred in him when 
h.e saw the city wholly given to idolatry ; no, it is only 
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the Ephesian morality of DeTnetriuB I But a lawyer whose 
life is oormpt, who is imscrupulouB and unprincipled, or 
a politician who is rotten, will not find that ho is lees 
trasted by the great cities of this country. Tell men that 
slavery is wicked ; that to play the pirate in Cuba is sin, 
— ^what do they say ? 'I^ey quote tho constitution. 
" Pobtics is national nouaekoeping, not national morality," 
Bay they. "Talk of the Higher Law, do you f Yon are 
a fanatic I We disposed of that long ago." 

I say the Popular Theolojnr is not a " finality,"— to use 
,Ahe language of the day. It is do^Tied to perish. Let 
toe do it no injustice. Mankind is very serious ; a very 
honest mankind; and its groat works are done with sweat 
Boid watching and sore travail. Down on its knees went 
mankind to pray for this theology; and w~ ^ave it. 
With many faults it has great truths. The truths will 
never perish ; they will last while Ood is God. Even its 
faults have done mankind no small service. War has 
taught us activity, and discipline of body and mind ; has 
helped the organization of men ; shown the power of 
.thousands when molten to a single mass, and wielded by 
a single will. But the popular theology has taught greater 
things than that : it has showrn the omnipotent obligation 
of Petty ; to sacrifice everything for God — the body and 
the spirit, the intellect, with its pride of reasoning, the 
conscience, with its righteousness ; the afifections, with 
their love of father and mother and wife and child. The 
warrior, all stained with blood and sweating with his lust, 
it tsnght to subordinate the flesh to the spirit, to scorn 
the joye of the sense, to practise self-denial of ease and 
honour and health and riches and life, for the good that 
is purely fspiritual. This is the lesson which ascetic Pro- 
testantism has so grimly taught to you and me, and ascetic 
Csihohcism to the Christian world. The monks and nuns, 
the znaortyrs of the Inquisition, the saints who went hun- 
gry and naked and cold; the infidels and atheists who 
tamed off from all rebgion frighted by this bugbear of 
the Church ; the dreadful doubts and fears and madness 
and despair of the world, — ^these are the tuition fees which 
mankind haa paid for this great lesson. 

Let this theology pass. Science hates it. Every 
Cyrena from the Ix)ndon clay — a leaf gathered from the 
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]^ook of God now newly unfolded from the flinty keeping 
of a pebble on a subterranean boar.h, niyriads of years 
oldor than Moses — confutes Moses and turns the popular 
Theology upside down. Philanthropy hates it ; hates its 
jealous God, its narrow love, its pitiless torment, and its 
bottomless oi^ J hopelosB helL Let it pass. ' It can do 
little for us now ; little for the mind and the conBcience 
of the world ; nothing for the affections, nothing for the 
soul. It can only dnve men by fear, not charm by love. 
Lot it paBS ; and its ministers tremble V)efore the bank, 
the shop, and the tavern. Let the churchlrng crouch 
down before the worldling if he will. 

But will Atheifim aid us any more ? It will do nothing, 
cheer nothing. It has only this to perform, — to rid men 
of fear and bondage to ftnrieut creed. It never was a 
Bpring of potion, and never con bo. ifo I We must root 
into the soil of God, else wo pori»h for lack of eart-h. An 
earth without a Heaven, a here with no Hereafter, a body 
without a Soul, and a Mcrld without a God — will that 
content the science and satisfy the philosophy of these 
timeg ? Fill your mi.-uth with the east wind I Atheiem 
can never teach man that solemn, beautiful word, — / 
ought ; only / muH, which is Fatalism ; or / iviU, which is 
Libertinism ; never I ought, which is the mark of perfect 
obedience, and perfect freedom too. Atheism knows not 
the word Duty which marries Might with Right. 

Well, shall we be without religion, — this Caucasian race, 
which has outgrown the worship of Nature, Polytheism, 
the Hebrew form of faith, clasHic Deism, and is fast out- 
growing this popular Theology ? I smile at the dreodiul 
thought. Shall the great forces of modem civilization be 
wielded only for material ends f Here is America, a 
young nation, yet giant strong, with twenty milUon souls 
all cnidled in her lap ; and three million souls spamed as 
dust beneath her cruel feet. She has set her heart on 
thia continent, " I will have all this goodly iMid," quoth 
she. Sh^ has eet her aflFectlona on money, vulgar fame, 
aud power. Every mountain gives us coid, iron, lead, 
water for our mill ; California dehghts to tempt ua wiA 
her gold. And America, speaking with the new and braaen 
trumpet of tha State, says, "There ia no Higher Law 
forbidding me to plunder Spain and Mexico, or crush the 
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BWk a8 I bIcw the Rtxl." Rftys AmrricA, through (ho 
otluT trumpet, the old and brazon tnimpct of tho Cliurcb, 
" There is no Dighor Law ! Plunder and crunh ! " 

Is that to bo BO ? Is modem ciTiliz.ation, with Bcienco 
ihivt formulatcB the hoavens and roads the hieroglyphics 
of the sky,' with mechanical skill which surpw^ses all the 
dreams of faery, — modem civilization, with such richcH, 
Buch material power, such science^, such phynic, ethics, 
motaphysicB, with Beriins of Bcientific lore, with London, 
Pans, and New York, affluent with energ-y— is this to be 
an iJ-religiou8 civilization; genius without justice, riches 
without love, orgunization for the strong, the nch, and 
the noblo-bom, an org-aniiation to oppress, a civilization 
without God ? No I You Bay no, and I say no ; human 
history says no; human nature says no I 

What shall hinder ? The popular Theology ? Tlio 
usurer, the politician, the kidnapper, in their selfishnesB, 
laugh at your Old and New Testament, and spura at your 
hell. The Christian churches are on the side of sin ; op- 
pression 18 favoured by them the old world through, and 
oppression is favoured by them the new world through. 
" Renounce the world ! " says the priest, and means 
" Renounce the Higher Law of God." Soon as sin is 
popular the church christens it, and re-annexes the sin to 
itself. Did the American Church do aught against the 
Mexican war ? Will it do aught against the Cuban war ? 
It will put Cuban gold into its treasury to evangebze -the 
heathen. What doeb it do against the awful sin of Ame- 
rica at this day ? It has strengthened the arm of the 
oppressor; it has riveted chains on the bondman's neck. 
But just now — thanks to the Almighty God ! — the churches 
of New-England and the West, met in solemn convocation 
at Albany, have protested against this mighty sin ; and 
have charged their clergymen who went to those comers 
of the land where the sin is practised, to bear their testi- 
mony against it ; and if men would not hear them, then 
to depart out of their city. This is ih? first time ; and it 
marks the turning of the tide which ere long will leave 
this old theology all high and dry apon the sand, a Tad- 
mor in the desert. 

The rehgion which we want must be of another stamp. 
It must recognize the Infinite God, who is not to be ' 
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fcftrt-d, but Uived ; not God who thnndors out of Sinai 
in mirnrulouB wrath, but who ahines out of the Bun on 
evil and on g'ood, in nevor-ending love. It muBt ro- 
ppoct tho universe, matter, and man; iid worship God 
by natura.1 Pioty and Bcrve liim with the Morality of 
nature. 

Then what a force Religion will be ! There will be a 
n^lignon for the body, to servo God with every limb 
thereof ; a religion for the mt<^lloct, and we shall hear 
no more of " atheistic science," but Lalande shall find 
(lod all the world through, in every scintillation of the 
farthest f'ar ho looks at, and Ehronberg con.front the In- 
finit-c in oach animat/od dot or cell of hto his glass brings 
out to light ; yoa, the chemist will meet the Omnipresent 
in every atom of every gas. Then there shall be a religion 
for Conscienco, the great Justice ; a religion for the Af- 
fections, the groat Love; a reli^on for the Soul, perfect 
Absclute Trust in God, Joy in God, Delight in this Father 
and Mother too. 

Then what Men shall we have I not dwarfed and 
crippled, but giant men, Christliko as Christ. Wliat 
Families I woman emancipated and lifted up. What Com- 
m unities 1 a society without a slave, withont a pauper; 
society without ignorance, wealth withont crime. 
Churches ! Thins of the eight and twenty thoosand Pro- 
testant churches of America, with their eight and twenty 
thousand Protestant ministers, with a free press, and a 
fr6>e pulpit, and think of their influence if ©very man of 
them believed in the Infinite Gtxi, and taught that the 
service of God was by natural Piety within and natoral 
Morabty wn*^out; that there was no ench thing as im- 
puted righteousness, or salvation by Christ ; out that 
real righteousness was honoured before God, and salva- 
tion by character, by effort, by prayer, and by toil, w%A 
the work I Then what a nation should we have ! ay, 
what a world I 

We shall have it ; it is in your heart and in my heart ; 
for God, when he put this idea into human nature, meant 
that it should only go before the fact, — the John the 
Baptist that heralds the coming of the great Messiah. 

" JEtem*! Truth iliinM on o'er errort' cloud, 

Which from our darkneoi hide* the tiring Light ; 
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When^om, irhwn tb« true B«j-d hnth sunj^ aloud 

n>» (ic)ul-»(>nK U) tho unrno'ptivp tUffViL, 

Ilii wdrdu, like fi«ry airow*. immt alijrhl, 
Or loon, or \aU\ and tundic ibrouj^h Ibe oartb, 
Till Fain hood from hit Uii bo fn^btwl forlL 

" Work ott, 0 fnintiDf^ Hnart, itpwik ont tby Truth ; 
Soniewbnre thy wni(red hearl-»c«>d« will he h'.own. 
And b« a jfTtrro of Tt^moM , fn>in moath U) inouUi, 
O'er ocoitiuv inU) urnHirVi and landa nnknown, 
F'nTi till tb? loiDif lomMwn renull be prown 
To np«n«a«, filled like fnut, with otbn urod, 
Wbicn Tune ahal] plant iinew, and (piLbcr when men need " 



VII. 

OF TTIE FUNCTION AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
II)f:A OF IMMORTAL LIFE. 

WTB SHALL iLLBO BEXB THE IMAQB OF THS HEATEKLT. — 

1 coaiy-THLiLNs XV. 49. 

I A8K yooT attention this morning t-o a sermon of the 
true Function and legitimate Influence of the Idea of Im- 
mortaht^. The subject most intimately connected with 
the Theism l&U ly spoken of. 

The boy stolen from his mother by wolvee in BQndoBt&n, 
and brought up by tbem with their own young, becomes 
like a wou". He Beema to have no thought except for the 
day ; hia motivoa are gathered only from hie present 
wants j no more. He aatiB£es his animal appetites, and 
then sleeps. Behold the sum of his consciouBneas ! He 
knows no past, cares for no future, and has nothing 
within him which checks any instinctive desire. There 
is man reduced lo his lowest terms, living from the lowest 
motives, animal seLEshneas ; for the lowest ends, animal 
existence, brute enjoyment; by the lowest means, the 
iustinct of brute desire, hi that case human nature i« as 
poor as it can live. 

The cultivated citizen of Boston extends his thought in 
the present, to all the comers of the earth, takes in all 
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the countries of the p^lobe ; the doinj^ in Europe ft.rd in 
Ahia affoct his daily coni*ciou8ne8B. Ho embraoo* the 
BtArs of heaven ; hm teloBcopio thought tireerpB the horison 
of thn universe. The discovery of a ne^ planet is a joy 
to him, though his eye Bh&ll never ta«to ii« ligiit. lie 
connects himself with the past; he rememben hi* father 
luid hiH mother, loving to trace hifl branch of Uie family- 
tree far down, — now to a New- England sachem, now to a 
Norman king, or till it touchoB liie ground in some 
Teutonic savage three thousand years bc'o. He lore* to 
follow ite root*! under-ground to Noan, or Ad*m, or 
Deucalion, or Thoth, or some other imaginary character 
in the lieatlien or liebrew mythology, Tha* ne onlar^a 
hifl present conBciousnesB by recollecting or iniagining 
the pa«t, and la richer for every step he tbkes in history 
or fantasy. Not satisfied with this, he reaches forth to 
the future, with one hand buildmg geneaiogies and tombs 
for his grandHires, and with the other nonses for his 
grandchildren . 

Thas our cultivated man enlarges his couscionsneu by 
the thought of men that are about him, behind him, and 
before him ; all of these lay their hands, as it were, upon 
his shoulders, to magnetize him with their manhood, 
present, past, or to come ; for as there is a long train of 
men, our brothers, reaching out from you and me to the 
farthest verge of the green earth, »o there is another long 
train, six hundred or six thousand generations deep, 
standing behind us, each laying its hands on its fore- 
runner's shoulders, and all coiamunicating their blood 
and their civilization unto us who iziherit the remit of 
their bodily and Bpiritaal toil. 

It i« a delight tnus to extend oxu* personality in Space, 
by ItnowledLge of matter and mjui, and control over both ; 
and in Time, by our connection with the family, reaching 
both ways, by our relation to the human race, in its in- 
definite extent backwards and around a« on either hand. 
Human motives are gathered from the whole rangv of 
human consciousness and hamaD knowledge, axta ovar 
inward life is anl&rged and enriched by the sweep of out 
intellect. 

So the daily life of a oivilized nLan in Boston comes 
to be coiui»oiouBly inflaenoed by bis wider knowledge of 
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the present, by bis aoquointanoe with the past, by hia 
anticipaticmn of the future. ^Fhie man is chocked from 
WTon^ and encouraged to gtx>d, by the character of hia 
acaoaintances about him ; some men by recollecting their 
father and their motJier, whose namea we would not sully 
with our daily sin. Almost every parent ia animated by 
the desire to bless his children in genorationa that are to 
come. Thus the generations are bound together, and 
the personality of John and Jane in actual history ia 
carritKi back to the first man, and in fancy ia carried for- 
ward to the last. ^ grandfather in the house, a baby in 
the cradle, a motL at hand or afar off in the liilla of 
Berkshire, remembering as in her evening prayer, — each 
of those ia a hostage for the good conduct oi mortal men. 
Thia younp man will not dice or drink leat ho wound the 
bosom which bore him. That young woman denies her- 
self for her child, forbears the enormities of life lest she 
should poison the blood in the veins of one not yet bom, 
or now drinking life from her breast. The wider is the 
circle of human observation, without or within, the more 
plenteous ia the harvest of motive and delight gleaned up 
therefrom. 

But men go further than that, and extend their in- 
dividualitr beyond the |^ve The belief in the future 
life is at ttrst a dim sentiment, an instinctive feeling, then 
a conscious desire, a dreaming of immortality; then the 
hope and fear thereof; and at last it is a certain con- 
6dence in eternal life, an absolute delight in immor- 
tality. 

Tnos BocoeasiTely the human landscape widens out 
from the woirs den of that savage boy till it takes in 
family, neigkbourhood,' iiation, mankind, ^ll ages past 
on earth, all generations yet to come ; yes, till our 
horixon of conscioanieu in its sweep incluaes God and 
Eternity. 

There ia a God of Infinite Perfection : the Soul of each 
man is destined to Eternal Life. These are the two 
greatest truths which hnmao. consciousness m yet has 
ever entertained. Tkey are the most important ; and if 
the human treasures of tuought were to go to the ground 
and perish, all save what some few men grasped in their 
kanas and fied off with, escaping from a new deluge. 
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should clatch tiieoo two trutha m the mo8t prioelosa 
treasure which the hnm&n raoo hftd won, and jotrrnej off 
with them to pitch my tent anew, and with the»e treaeuros 
build up a frosh and glorious civilization. When a man 
18 influenced by hope and fear for the Future World, he 
ia a higher being, much higher, than when thia life waa 
the limit to hia {nought. 

But the influence of the Idea of Immortality haa by no 
moana proved an unmixed good. It haa brought much 
evil on the world. It haa been connected with the idea 
that God waa malignant ; and then the prospect of futare 
life haa been the culpnt'a anticipation of trial, torture, 
and damnation without end. Men havn believed that 
the other side of the grave the Deril waited, armed with 
hia tormonta, to soiae poor Divea, who had liia " good 
tkinga in thia life," and m the next stage make him smart 
for the purple and fine linen ho wore in thia. So the 
conscioaHnesB of immoiiaiity haa of^«n clouded over the 
future life with fear. Thua there ia a popular ballad of 
the Middle Ages which describes a boy Buffering be- 
reavement, disease, p>overty, and many a grief ; and he 
aays, 

" I wouLd fWifl lie doKT ud di«, 
But for th« ouTM of bBmortftlitj." 

I hare heard minigters preach whose notions of the fu- 
ture life were of the grimmest sort, — so that with their be- 
lief, I would not have sent a rat or a moose beyond the 
grave ; nor wished my worst enemy to cross over, — -«uid 
vet they said the common notion of immortal life waa 
" too ^ood to be true ! " It waa too bad to be true. I 
knew it waa so bad that God would blot it out as a con- 
tradiction which could not be, and would never allow it 
to be a divine fact, only a human folly, which those men 
drtsamed of. 

In virtue of thia fear, the belief in immortality haa 
secured to the priesthood an immense amount of power, 
and exjoessive douiinion over mankind ; an authority well- 
nigh irresponsible, and which has led to great cruelty on 
their part. The priest taught men, " 1 1 is a terrible 
thing to fall iuto the hands of the hving God. He is 
angry with the wicked every day, and keeps hia anger 
for ever." " Alas," groaned the believer, " what ahalJ 1 
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do to be saved ? " Then tho priest replied, " /, and I 
aluno, can appcRee the wrath of G<xl. C) Aol6sh liarv)n 
Rackrent, full of sin, and waiting die, gnvo me thy 
money, give the Church thy broad land*, or elne ^or ever 
Buffer and rot in hell I " And the Baron, extendinj;^ his 
aelfifthnoM beyond the tomb, fnghU'ned at th«^ picture of 
the " I>a8t Judj^ent " painted on the walls of the Church, 
or the "Dance of Death" sculptured ui the t^^niveyard, 
where Death and the Devil waltz and Hkarabana mankind 
to Hell, gvve to the prieBts the niches which they set 
ibeir cebbate hearts upon, and robbed his own heirs of 
many a fair rood of upland and of meadow under the in- 
fluence of this feaur and of the pnesthood who Canned its 
dreadful flame. 

The thonght of immortality lihs turned men away from 
natural Hety and natural Monj.lity. The pneet declariMj, 
" That will do very well to live witli, it 10 food for nc^- 
thuig t() die by." 80 this belief, thus dittto'i/ed, has led 
to unnatural modes of life; has cmshed the delight out of 
many a heart, and ha* hindered the humAn race in their 
progress. Even now the fear of death and of torment 
sicklios over the countenance of men when their mortal 
hour draws nigh ; tears, alarm, and whimpering and 
snivelling on a death-bed, are commonly thought by ec- 
clesiaetical persons to be better evidence of religion in the 
heart tiian a Lfe forty or fiily years long, adorned every 
day by th.e beauty of h'^lijxess within and the beauty of 
righteousneaa witKout. 

AU these evils com© from the idea that God ia ma- 
bgn&nt and loves to torture the children of men ; and 
that idea itself has come from tbe infancy of mankind, 
and Uke other poor foUies, is one day to be outgrowix 
and left behind us with th.e childiish things of our boy- 
hood. 

These evils continue at the present day ; for God, 
though called a Father, is commonly thought a tyrant. 
So His govermnent of this world is represented as a ty- 
rannical despotism, and His Heavenly Kingdom is com- 
momly painted bo thai it is the last thing which one would 
think of with pleasure, 1 never saw a picture of the 
" Last Judgment," which did not make me shiver with 
horror at the thought that any man couid be so savage as 
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to paint it, I novor rwvd a " JadgmOTit Hymn" in n 
I'aalm-book, from Qrig^en of AJoiAndria to Lrman Boocber 
of Hoston, — -oven Lnther's, modified by threo hundred 
years of cirihaation sino© hia doaih, — which wm not fit to 
make a man's blood curdle m hi« reins. Only one »»ot 
has taught the doctrine of immortality in such a gnise that 
any mitn uoed wish it to be trno — the UnirerBahatB ; and 
that Bcvt 18 only a Bmall fraction of the CKrifliian world. 
If the common notiouB of eternal life were true, then 
we ought to call it Eternal Death; immoYiAbty would 
bo the BToat/Ost curse God could inflict upon mankind. 
It is too bad to be true. Ajinihilation woula bo bettor : — 

" F(«Iin£')y iweet wore stiUnMi aftnr ttorm, 
Thon^ under ooTert of the wormy grouixl.'' 

In the popular mythology, Ood ia represented as turn- 
ing Adam and Eve out of Paradise, with bitter execra- 
tions, — "Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
»halt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; thorns aim 
and thistles fthall it bring forth to thee." fortunately 
that part of the jwpular mytholofj^ wa« writ by a man 
who makes no mention of immortality. Probably he had 
never heard of it. If he had he might hare added that 
God knit hiB brows at mankind, baring his red rig"ht arm, 
and then said, " Eat ahlo of the tree of hfe and lire for 
ever, and I will torture yon for all eternity." The Hebrew 
writer probably had not heard of immortality ; he did not 
add that ; he left it for Christian doctom to do. So in 
the popular theology the Fall wa« the first misfortune of 
mankind, and Immortality the laat. To die bodily wag 
looked upon as the first curse, but to be unable to die in 
the soul 18 looked upon aa the laat cnrise. Read Bermons 
— and ther are of the commonest — on the fate of the 
wicked in the next life, and they shall tell you, almost all 
of them, that the wicked, the reprobate, the damned, will 
call out for the hills to fall on us, on the mountains to 
cover UB ; and the remorseleas hills will not stir; the nn- 
pitying moontainB will not start an inch ; man shall ask 
for annihilation and have Hell for answer. 

Yet spite of this horrible doom preijared for mankind, 
as it is aUeged, which makes immortality a carse and the 
thought of it a mildew, — the doctrine is so dear to the 
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kamiwn ho«j-t, U) the reflective he»d of mankind, tha.t it is 
claug to, loved, bwliovod in, and chonahed by tho mftss of 
men tJl over tho world. P]ven tho Churches' fabled hell 
C3&nnot frighten mankicd out of thoir love for otemid hfe, 
" ThiB longing after immortality." 

" For i»\»o vould lo««j 

Tlkong-h fu.ll of pa.tiL, thii inUtllectiuiL] being, 
I'lieM ihoog-hU thftt wandor Uiroog-b eturcity } " 

The dcKjtrin© of eternal life is always popular. If you 
wore t9 poll the world to-day and get tho ayes and noo-a 
of all mankind, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand would give thoir vote for immortality. Yot few 
have over reasoned about it much, and demonstrated their 
immortality. Mc)8t men think that they take it on trunt 
from the mouth of their priest, or from "revelation," — 
the Chnstians from the Bible, the Mahometans from tho 
Koran. But it is not bo ; we do not take it on trust frtim 
a man. Like what else comes from tho primitive instincts 
of the human heart, we take it on trust from the Father; 
from no less authority. 

I mention these thm^ to show, first, how deep is the 
instinct of immortality in our heart, for all nations above 
the nakedness of the most savage have fastened their 
hopes on this ; they have dug down to this primitive rock, 
never very far from the surface ; and next to show how 
strong it is, which even the fear of the future eternal 
torment cannot annihilate. For sixteen or eighteen hun- 
dred years the Christian Church has preached the doc- 
trine of immortality in such a form that it is only an- 
other name for the wrath of God and eternal torment to 
the mass of men ; but with all this preaching it has not 
Beared the belief thereof out of the heart of man, and it 
cannot. 

And yet dear as this doctrine is to the heart of man- 
kind, for many hundred years you find powerful men of 
great abdity aiming to destroy the behef in it. These 
philosophers have had a bad name in human history be- 
cause they denied what the heart of man loved to believe, 
what the analogy of Nature plainly tau^lft, and what also 
the noblest philosophy proves as its verr highest affirma- 
tion.. It IB a strange thing that men who have preached 
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eternal damnation for tho Tftflt majority of mankind, have 
a good name in every Church, — Ht AngiiBtino, (irepiry, 
— half a dozen of that name, — St Bernard, a mighty 
preacher of oiemal rain ; and in our own country, Kd- 
wards, Hopkins, and Emmoas, among the most venerable 
names of our American Cjiun^h. But on the other hand, 
men who have declared that God wafl too good t-o perse- 
cute IliB children beyond the tomb, — they have every- 
where received a bad name. 

If a man denies the immortality of the Bonl, hie onth is 
not allowed in the courts of Christendom Even in 
Massachusetts he is an " outlaw," and can prove nothing 
in a Court of " JusLico," except by the testimony of some 
"believer." Ilia account-books are no "evidence" in 
court, hiB testimony of no value. But a man who toaches 
that the God of the Christians is a thousand times more 
cruel than any idol-deity of Scandinavia or Umdostan, 
who will "torture with fire and rod-hot plates of iron," all 
but ten in the million, has his oath allowed him in every 
cx)urt ! 

But we ought to look at the reason wh ch has led the 
philosophers to deny the doctrine Some of them havo 
doubtless been low and ml gar men, — as moan as their 
theological opponents, — and from lownesa and vnlparity 
denied what their lowness and vulgarity hindered them 
from comprehendjng. But that is a very small class 
amongst philosophic men ; and it ie a rare thing to find a 
low and vnlgar man flying in the face of popular opinion 
for the sake of an idea. Such men preach the popular 
doctrine, not the opposite. But it is " a fact of history 
that in old time, from Epicurus to Seneca, some of the 
ablest heads and best hearts of Greece and Rome sought 
to destroy the idea of immortalit y. This was the reason : 
they saw it waa a torment to mankind, that the popular 
notion thereof was too bad to be true ; and so they took 
pains to break down the Heathen mythology, though with 
It they destroyed the notion of immortal Ufe. They did 
a great Berrice to mankind in ridding us from this yoke 
of /ear. The Pagan philosopher and scoffer was a " Core- 
runner" of JesuB, — quite as much so as John the Baptist. 
Be assured of thin ; it is a great thing to destroy an or- 
ganiaed tryanny, oven if at first you set up no govern- 
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mont in its plAoo ; for gnoh is the creative power of the 
human Bpint that, if it have a free ohanoe to work, it will 
soon Tttise up new Boines ont of the i^nsi, and leaving the 
monarohies of the old continent, will build np republics in 
ihe now. After yon have hewn down the forest and 
driven off the catieumonnt and the wolf, it is not a hard, 
thing to raise com and sheep in the new soil. 

But soon as Christianity became establishod in the 
State, the old tyranny of fear got set np anew ; and as 
the doctrine of immortalit}' appeared in a more distinct 
form and became more apparent in the Christian than in 
the Hebrew or Heathen Church, so this fear of future 
torment became more distinct and more powerful ; yes, 
it became absolute. It was connected with the doctrine 
of the Fall ; with *' foreordination by the divine decrees," 
which is the Fatalism of the Christian Church, — the same 
thing which had taken a form sUghtly different in the 
OreeJc and Roman theologies, and was again to appear, 
modified a little farther, in ihe Mahometan theology j — • 
with the idea of " total depravity," and ihe " infinite 
evil " of sin ; and in such bad company, what \fronder is 
it that the doctrine of immortality became what it did be- 
come ? It was fear of God, not love of Him. It was fear 
of fhtnre torment which brought down the knee and the 
neck of Christian Europe under its priestly tyrants. It 
was not love of Gtod which built the costly domes of Italy, 
and the cathedrals of the North. No, it was fear of hell. 
An atheistic pope wistied to boild up a costly church in 
Bome. He wanted money, — he had rack-rented all Italy, 
— and so he sent round his apostles, first to preach the 
wrath of God, the torments of the future world ; next 
that the priesthood had power to appease that wrath and 
abate tiiose torments ; then, as a third thing, that they 
would do all this for money. Monk Tetzel went about 
to sell his indulgences, — pardons for sins past, present, 
and to come. He offered to ticket men all the way 
through to Heaven ; and they might take any quantity at 
luggage of sin with them, hj paying a small additional 
fare> He had a drum beat; and when n^en assembled 4ie 
mounted his stand, opened his ticket-office, and began 
hawking and peddling his ecclesiastical wares. Luther 
said, " I wiU miake a hole in Tetzel's drum ! " — So he did. 
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" Tho pope," aaid Lufcher, ** oannot Bave tqen fi-om Pur- 
gatory ; his tickets will not ' bo taken anywhere on the 
road. Keep your money and renounce your sin I " The 
Bale of indulgenoea went down all at onoe ; the market 
stopped. 

But the tyranny of fear waa not broken : ther« waa only 
one mode less of escaping it. You could no longer buy 
off the wrath of God. Inere lay the bottomless pit, and 
there was none to ticket men across. Other men imder- 
took to make a lar^r hole in that same drum ; to smite 
in both heads of ifc. They said, *' The soul ia not im- 
mortal : death is tho end oi you 1 " These men laboured 
to destroy the Christian mythology, just aa the old scoffers 
and philosophers had sought to make way with the Heathen 
mythology. Did that denial satisfy the world ? Quite far 
from it. 

The Human Race is under great obhgation to these 
deniers. These *' atheists " have done mankind great 
service. Epicurus, Pyrrho, Lucretius, Bruno, Voltaire, 
Paine, Hume, are among the benefactors of the race. It 
is a great thing to destroy a superstition which rides men 
aa a nightmAre. But some of them were among the most 
miserable of all this earth's martyrs that I haye ever read 
of. There they sat, surrounded by jollity and elegancOj 
wine and scarlet women, the victims of circomstanoes 
which they could not control. Their fate was far more 
pitiful than that of St Sebastian or St Catherine. Who 
would not rather be shot through and through with 
arrows, or broken for once on a wheel of iron and wood, 
than be shot at with doubts of immortahty and broken 
constantly with dread of annihilation? Believing men 
who build up a new religion are always harshly treated, 
scourged in the mai-ket, beaten, let down out of windows 
in the wall of the city, shipwrecked, persecuted, leaving 
their heads in a charger, or their bodies on a cross. They 
have our sympathy, and deserve it, — ^brave souls in hardy 
iron flesh. But ^e unbelieving men who broke down . 
the old religioaas, and saw no other Hght in the dusky 
ruin they made, — ^they are sadder martyrs in the world's 
great story I Drop a tear then on the grave of Voltaire, 
on the tomb of Pomponatius, and on the fires which con- 
sumed Jordano Bruno. You and I are made free by their 
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Brafferingfl ; by their bottowb are our joys mftdo more cer- 
tain. In a better agtt Voltaire might have been as devout 
and rehgioufl oa Oerson or Luther, and Bruno have been 
burned not aa a heretic, but as a Christian. 

I'he work of theological destruction is not yet over; 
far enough from it. The popular mythology must go tho 
same way with the old Greek and lioman mythology, and 
other martyrs are doubtless demanded for that. No Em- 
peror Julian, apostatizing from tho progress of mankind, 
can save what is false, or destroy the true. 

The leading philosophers of Lifirope seem to have small 
faith in immortality ; some positively deny it ; a few 
mock at it. Many of the enhghtened (Jermans, whom 
oppression drives to America, deny the immortality of 
the Boul, some openly scoff at the hope of eternal life ; 
and say all belief therein is -a misfortune, for it clouds 
over men's happiness now with fear of future torment, 
hinders their progress, and makes tJbem believe that Virtue 
and Justice are not good for their own sake, but only as 
means to another ena. There is a good deal of tnith in 
their objections, no doubt ; but they all apply only to a 
false idea of immortality and a wrong use of it ; not at all 
against 'the true dootnne itself. It seems to me these 
pmloBophers wholly overlook the deep desire of mankind 
for personal immortabty , — the natural beUef which is so 
general that it is universal, except in those who have cul- 
tivated their intellect at the expense of the conscience, 
the affections, or the soul ; or in whom, in early life, 
some prmndioe has hindered the natural instincts of man- 
kind. They forget what a powerftil motive to good it is, 
what a present enjoyment it affordn to the human race ; 
and their denial, it seems to me, is most uHphilosophic. 
And yet they are doin^ the same service now that Zeno 
and Lucretiaa and Lacian did for Christianity. They are 
the for^numers of some better " dispensation " that is to 
come. 

I know Bome men fear that these bold deniers of im- 
mortal bfe will destroy the beUef of mankind therein. I 
iiave no fear of that. Spite of the Catholic Church for 
sixteen hundred years preaching immortaUty as a curse, 
and the Protestajit Church for three hundred years pro- 
claiming it as a mildew and blight, — men have still en- 
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tortainod the belief ; and if all the learned clergy of tho 
i^rotestAnt world, if all the Catliolic clergy of the dork 
ages, could not make any conaiderable nambor of men 
doubt of immortality, I do not believe that a handful of 
philoBopherB speaking in tho name of philosophy or 
mockery, can ever put down that which has held mankind 
8o strongly for two or three thousand years. Immortality 
hiis kept the field against Angustino and Jerome, the 
B. ^ils, tho G^regorios, and Bernard ; has held its own 
spite of Aquinas and Calrin and Edwards and Hopkins 
and Emmons, and I think it can lau^h at Strauns eoid 
Comte and Feuerboch. Has it not in its time heard 
devils roar, and yet held its own against the Hell of the 
Church f Do you think, then, it nas anything to fear 
from tho Earth of tho mAt<erial philosophers ? 

Wo know little of the next Uie ; notning of the details 
thereof. In all the accounts of the future world which 
are commonly thought by Christians and Mahometans to 
come from miraculous revelation, you see how poor is tho 
invention of noankind : the basis of the future heaven is 
always human, earthly. The Mahometan keaven is only 
what the Mahometan wishes to make earth, a paradise of 
the senses; all the passions, littleness, and vulgarity of 
u.e Mussulman are caorried thither and repeated on a 
great scale. It was so in the Greek heaven ; in the 
heaven of the ancient Germans. Th« Book of Revelation 
in our Bible is the work of some bigoted Jew, apparently 
not at all improved by the Christianity of hi» tune ; and 
its heaven is only a New Jerusalem, a most uncomfortable) 
place for anybody but male and unmarried Jews. With 
the Puritana, Heaven was a New Plymouth or a New 
Boston, where the " Elect " had the monopoly which they 
wanted to get in the old Plymouth or old Boston, but 
could not quite accomplish ; where all the time was Sun- 
day, and the chief business was going to meeting ; the 
chief joy was psalm-singing and listening to Calvinistio 
explan&tiona oif the Sisripture, now and then delighting 
their eyes with the sight of their former opponents writh- 
ing in the pains of damnation. It wafa the Puritans^ 
earthly life, idealised a bttle, and made eternal ; they 
hoped to see their enemy tortured in hell whom they 
Could not whip at the tail of a «art on earth. The ancient 
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g^oetft, who used to be seen, and the modern g"ho8tB, who 
ar* now orjy heard, in their " News from Hooven " only 
reT*»al ihinff'S taken from our daily life. The theological 
details of the future life are chiefly imaginary, and druwa 
from our daily interoour»e witii comrnon things. 

It seems to me, however, that wo may for a certainty 
know this,— that man ia immortal ; that I ocmsid(3r aa 
fllxed as the proposition that one and one make two. 
Then that God is infinitely perfect, a perfect Canao and 
a perfect Providence ; that 1 consider equally certain aa 
that one and one make two. Of coxirse His infinite caro 
must ext>end over the whole existence of mankind ; must 
make the future life an infinite blesaing for mankind on, 
the whole, an infinite blessing for every human soul. 
This follows from wh^thas already been aaid of the nature 
of God ; for the infinite God most create His work from 
perfect motives and for a perfect purpose, form it of per- 
fect material and provide it with perfect means to attain 
the perfect end He has proposed. Accordingly, Hia 
scheme of thing«-mu8t be so contrived as at last to achieve 
pei-foct welfare for the whole of mankind, and for eac;h 
particular person. 

The Form of the future life we know nothing of — ■ 
whether man Rhall have a body or no body ; and if a body, 
what shape of body ; whether it shall resemble the human 
fthape or any other shape that we can imagi^ne. Man can 
know nothiug of that ; no more than the unborr babe can 
dream of the exploits which it shall perform in after years, 
in science, art, and daily life. 

I am glad that we do not and cannot know this, I do 
not wish to know ; and if it were possible for me to 
receive a " nairaculoua " knowledge of what should take 
place the other side of the grave, I would say to the be* 
Uk^ who brought the tiding-a, " Stand back I X do not 
wish to know." Time is the beat fortune- teller. What 
God has put out of man's power to reach, it is not maQ'n 
Ikeed to have, and it is not his wisdom to gr»ap afler. 

'Hm notion of eternal misery, of poniahi&Qnt for the sakQ 
o£ pjmiabiiMut, the doctrine that God exploiters the hq* 
race and that men a;re " tortured for glory of God," 
•^that notion deserves all the soom, all the hate, all thq 
ribaldry, all the mockery which it erer with from 
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lyncian and Looretias, from Pomponatiag and Voltaaire, 
from ThomM Paine and Richfcor and Fonerbaoh : theif' 
harnrr is not at all two heavy far their hard wofk. 

But the idea of immortality as it belong* to the AbftO^ 
Into lieligion, consistent with the Infinite Perfeotion of 
God, the philosopher need not hate that ; for the bobof 
therein is true to the spontaneous oonsciouAness of hKmaSl 
nature, to the reflective consciooimess of philosophy, and 
it is of the groat^^st ralne to m/vn aa a hope, onoourft^ment, 
and reward. Ijet me be sure of two things, — •mmt, of 
lliine Infinite Perfection, O Father in Hoavmi I then of 
my own Immortality, — and I am safe, I fear nothing j I 
am not a transient bubble on the ftea of Time, I thail out* 
last the " everlasting hills," I am immortal m themoniMlil 
of matter, immortal as its laws 1 I may rely on myself, 
resjx>ct mrself, feel within me the ^©ammgs after immof*- 
tahty, and I know there is an Infinite Heart which yeami 
infinitely for me and will take me to itself and bless me 6k 
the last. 

Then I can rely on something better than I B©o with 
my eyes — on the Ideal Exoellenoe which I think in mf 
heart. I can make a sacrtfic* for it ; I can postpone my 
Now for an immortal Then j I can labour for noble thlngl 
which it will take a thous&nd years to accotnpliBh. Thing* 
about me may fail, the mountain may fall and come to 
aought and the rock be removed out of its place, be ex- 
haled ft vapour to the eky — I ahall not ikiL I see 

" Tkfl Soul H baOded &r (ram MoUflftt : 
It niffen not in nDilinc pompt, nor hBm 
Under the brow of thmunf duoonteat ; 
It fMn not Pbtwj.—tbat hattiti* 
ThMt wwki OB leaMi of ■biori-onmb«nd hiOma, 
But ftU aloD« atandi hogelj poUtae." 

If to-morrow I am to perish utterly, then I KhaJl only 
take counBel for to-day, and ask for qualitiefl which last n6 
longer. My fathers will be to me only M the ground oat 
of which my bread-corn us grown ; dead, thev are like the 
rotten mould of earth, their memory of email] ooxkoeni t6 
me. Posterity ,' — I shall care nothing for the fhtore geoetw 
ationji of mankind. I am one atom m the trank of a tree, 
and care nothing for the roots beJow, or the branch abor^l. 
I shall sow such seed as will hear bartest at once. I shall 
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know no Hig^her Law : pMMion enacts my statntes to-day ; 
tomorrow Ambition reTises the statntes ; and these are 
my solo legislators. Morality will ranish, Expediency 
taJte its phioe. Heroism will be gone and instead of it 
there will be the bmte ralour of th'i he-wolf, the brate 
canning of the she- fox, the rapacity of he irulture, and the 
headlong daring of the wild bull ; — but the cool, calm 
oourago which. Tor truth's sake, and for love's sake, looks 
death firmly in the face and then wheels into line ready to 
be slain, that will be a thing no longer heard of. Affection 
will bo a momentary delight in other men. The friendship 
which lays down its hfe for father, mother, wife, or child, 
for dear ones tenderly beloved, which sucks the poison from 
their wounds, — the philanthropy which toils and provides 
for the friendless, the loveless, the ujilovely, and the 
wicked, — that will only be a story of old time, to be 
langhed at as men laugh at the tale of the Grecian boy 
who loved the New Moon as his heavenly bride. 

But if I know that I am to live for ever, and when 
yonder sun has seen the whole host of heaven circle about 
the centre of the univense a million million times, that I 
etill live on, making a greater progress in every forty years 
than what I have grown to since first I left my mother's 
arms ; if I know that Mankind will still survive with ever- 
greatening fkcolties in some other life, directed by the 
aajne Infinite Mind and Conscienoe and Heart and Soul 
that made us first, and guides us in our heavenward 
march ; if I know that each bo^gar in the street, that 
every culprit in the jaU, or out of it, or haling men thither, 
has an immortal soul, and will go on greatening and 
beautifying more and more, — then! shall take the highest 

?aalitiee which I know, or feel^ and work with them ; and 
shall feel that my personality is one of the permanent 
forces of the universe, and shall toil with conscious dignity 
and loving awe. I shall respect myself, and so respect 
each brother man. 

In a hostile ooontay the enemy builds his house of tent- 
poles and cloth, to last a single night ; pillages the 
^eighbooHiood^ hews down the tre« to eat its half-ripe 
fruit, careless of the toil which planted and the hope that 
Waits therefor ; and to-morrow he marches away, his city 
of a ni^ht reduced to tent-poles and canvas, packed up in 
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bia cart : a bit of Tari-colaured buntinff on a stick, iis ihe 
Bjmbol of his nomadic haToc. Bnt too. residont Carmer 
carefully gathers and providoDtially plaDts the seed, and 
painstakingly reaxs up tbo tree, pronos it, grafls it, waitA 
DIB soore ot yoara, aud then, apple bj apple, L gathera its 
fmit, the aoft for present use, tno sound for future store ; 
and hiB broad bam of limestone, his house of brick, and 
his marble church, — these are the symbols of the residenk 
So, under the •stimulus of immortality, we shall cultivate 
those plants of the soul which take Jeep root, which re- 
quire years, even agw, to grow, and slowly bear their 
Iruit, a bloesing for generations yet to come. 

If I know that I am to live for over, in the heat of sen- 
sual passion, I shall not set my heart on lust and mere 
bodily delight ; I know something more delightful. In 
the period of ambition, I shall not set my heairt on gold 
only, or the praise of men ; I know what is rich«T, I know 
a fame better than fame. I shall remember that I am 
more than passion's slave, or the madman of ambition ; I 
shall give both their due, — passion its own, and ambition 
what belongs thereto. Riches and honour, — I shall give 
them both their own. Then I shall go deeper down, and 
bring to light the brighter diamonda which I quarry in 
the human mine. 

Consciousness of immortality will not lead to contempt 
of this life, to weariness of it, to neglect of its duties. 
Looking up, I shall wish to set my foot on every round of 
the human ladder. In the dark places of the earth the 
candle of the Infinite will shine on the habitations of 
cruelty ; and I shall see the way to stave them to the 
grooud, and in their place build up Cair-faued dwellings for 
the sons of men. 

To the mortal eye thia is a aad world. What a history 
it is before me, — looking out of these four or fire thousand 
eyes ! What day dreams of yours and mine hare broke 
into nothing I What toihi unrequited, what sorrowB 
which the world did not know,—- all laid away in our oon« 
Bdonsness, Biratom over stratom, deposited under tranquil 
or troubled seas I 

Look at the world at Boston, with all the sorrow 
which festers in her heart ; at happy America, with her 
dreadful evils ; at Europe, with her France, so high, and 
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then BO loir ; -with her Gennajny, full of oonlornplation, — 
and A cham on her nock ; with Italy and IS pain ground 
nndor o tyrant's foot ; look ot Asia, " the cradle of the 
human race," the cradle tnrcod ovor and the child spilled 
out ; — at Africa, the nunsory of the slaves of the world ; — 
at the l&landjH of the 8oa ,•— and conjsidor that man is only 
mortal, and what a spectacle it la I I ahonld die oiitnght 
at the thonffht of that 1 Bat aa I know that I shall livo 
for evenr, and thai the Infixute God loves you and me, each 
man that walks the ground, — I can look on these evils of 
the world, on America, Europe, with her France, Oormany, 
Italy, Bpain ; — I can look on Asia, Africa, and the Islands 
of the Sea ; — and it is all only the hour before sunrise, the 
hg-ht is coming ; yes, I am also to lig-ht a bttle torch to 
illuminato the darkness, while it lasts, and help until the 
dayspring oome. 

How De«\y are the griefs of personal mortal life I 
Health decays into sickiiess, hope into disappointment j 
death draws near to our httle troop of pilgrims, and when 
we pitch oar tent he takes away some beloved head,— -a 
baby now, then an old man, then a fatiier or a mother, A 
husband or a wife, a relative or a friend, — and at last we 
sit there, near the end of our pilgrimage, solitary, orer 
our night fire, a few embers only left, and thoy burning 
iow, while the enemy draws near to qaench them, then 
clutches OS ftnd we rani&h also into nigkt. 

" Almt for loTe, if Uiii were til, 
And nought bejond the earth 1 " 

The Atheist Bits down beside the ooffin of his only child 
— a rose-bud daughter w^hose heart death slowly eat awcy j 
the pale lilies of the valley which droop with fragrance 
above that lifeless heart, are flowers of mockery to him ; 
their beauty is a oheat. They give noi back his child for 
whom the sepnlrhral moostcr opens its remorseiess jawa. 
The hopeless father looks down on the feoe of his girl, 
silent, not sleeping, cold, dead. The " efiEacing fingers ** 
hare put out the ey e, yet marble beaaty still Hngens there, 
and love, a father's love, continnally hamiti the diseO' 
chanted hom»6. Atheism cannot speed it away ; affection 
has its law, which no impiety of thoaght annuls. He 
looks beyond, — the poor sad man, — ^it ia only solid dark- 
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DOM ho BtATOH upon. No rainbow boautiflos thiwl cloud ; 
there ih thandor in it, not lig-ht. Nig-ht i» behind — with- 
out a star. Hia dear one has vaniHhod, her ^i«ht put oat 
by thunderous death, not a Bparkiet left. There is no 
dftug^htor for hirn — but alas, he is a father Btill ; jet no 
father to her. For her whose life the blameless baby took, 
long years gone by, there ie no mortal husband, no im- 
mortal mother. Child and mother are equal now ; each ifl 
liothing, both nothing. " I also shall »oon vanish," exclaims 
the man, " blotted out by darkness, and become nothing 
— my bubble broke, my life all gone, with ita bitter tears 
for the child and the mother who bore her, its bndal and 
birthday joys, which glittered a moment — how bright they 
were, then slippod away,— my sorrows all unrequited, my 
hopes a cruel cheat. Ah me ! tiio stars slowly guthering 
into one flock, are a sorry sight — each a sphere t-onanted 
perhaps by the same bubbles, the same cheats, the (uune 
despair — for it is a here with no Hereafter, a body with 
no Soul, a world without a Uod I " 

Hard by in the same \'illage, the selfsame night, a 
thoughtful man, bom, baptised, and bred a theological 
Christian, full of faith in the popular mythology of the 
churches, accepting its grimmest ghasilinesft, Kta down 
by the bedside of kia prodigid son, his only child, — 
life's substance squandercni on harlots, wasted ib riotoua 
living. Death knocks at the profii^te's olt-battered 
door : no syren shakes the wanton windows now. The 
last hour of the impenitent haa come. The father looka 
on that face so like its mortal mother once, now stained 
by riot, and scarred by lust, the mother's image broke 
and cm&hed : so in the sack of a city, a statue of Mary ia 
whelmed orer a church portal, and throwTi down, and the 
fragmente of shattered loveliness are orunched to duBt 
neath the lumbering cannon wheels and vnlgar draySi 
while from the street the artist eyes the shards of beauty 
wrought from his dreams and prayerm. The &ther feeiB 
the breath of the vampyre of the tomb as it slowly nimibs 
the joathfol limbs, — joint hj joint, finger Qngm, hand 
by hand : he sees the mist clond orer the manim&te and 
BouUesa eye. liife slowly ripples out from that octM 
manly heiurt. Teleecopio memory sweeps the horizon of 
the father's oonscioasnesB. He xvmembers the cradle,—^ 
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bought urith such triumph; the birth-night; the httlo 
gtLrmeints previously rnmlo ready for the oipecUnl guost ; 
the prayer of j^ratitndo for the given and the spared when 
first he saw his first-born eon ; ho reoalls the duy of his 
mamajje, when he Bt(K>d on the world's top and lleaven 
gave him that angel — it seemed so then — to be loved, a 
real angel now, long sine* gone home to Iloavon, her 
heart broken by the son's precocious waywardness. The 
father watches the ebb of mortal hfe, it is the Hood of 
hell, bitter, remorseless, ondle»H hell ; hie son '■inks into 
damnation — ^joint by joint, and limb by lim Now he 
has Blink all over I I'he m^trtal father turn,' relij^on 
for comfort. Theology tells him of the fire tL . is never 
quenched, of the worm which diotii not, the torments of 
his child — the smoke ascending up for ever and ovi^r, and 
bidding him be glad at the eternal anguish of his only 
Bon. ms Hible bocomos a torment ; — in the " many man- 
sions " of its Heaven ho knows none for the impenitent 

f)rodigal whom Death drives from husks and swine. He 
ooks up after God ; a grisly King makes the earth trem- 
bla^t his frown — angry mth the wioked every day, and 
.ifeeping anger for ever ; there is no P^ather. He turns to 
the " Mac of Sorrows and acquainted with grief,'' asking 
" wiU not Mary's Son help me in peril for mine f for a 
Hwora pierces through my own soul also." But the Cru- 
cifiesr thunders, " Depart from me, yecunsod, into everla"i<t- 
ikg fire prepared for the devil and his angels ; " and txA 
the host of theological " Christians" respond — " He shall 
^o into everlasting punishment I Amen I " For him there 
IB no Christ — ^nor never shall be one. Religion is a tor- 
ment, immortality a curse, and God a devil T " Is there 
no Mother for my son ? " he cries. The fing-er of The- 
ology, hiding the morning star, points down to Hell, and 
the voice of Night with cold breath whispers " For over." 

At the grave the " Atheist " and the theological 
"Chrifitian" look each other in the face; one has laid 
away his daaght«r for annihilation — ^he iiS the father of 
nothing ; the other has boried his son in eternal torment, 
the father of a devil's victim, of a soul for ever damned ! 
What comfort has the one from Nothing, the other from 
Hell ? Huxnan Nature tells both, " it is a lie. Atheism ia 
here a he ; the popular theology is there another lie." 
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Yea, it is a lie. Eternal morning follows the night ; 
a rainbow ecarfa the shouldero of every clond wooping its 
rain away to become flowers on land and pearls at f*oa ; 
Life nses out of the grave, the Soul cannot be hold by 
festering flesh. Absolute Religion puts this glmstly the- 
ology to everlasting rest ; the lafiuite Mother will merci- 
fully chasten, heal, and bless oven the prodigal wbom 
doath surprised impenitent ; l^ve shall cast out fear. 

But conscious of the infinite perfection of God, with the 
consciousness of immortality in my heart, all this time I 
smile through my tears, as Death conveys in his arms, one 
by one, the dear ones from my side. I see them go up 
like fabled Elijah in his car of flame. I see their track of 
light across the sky, and I am contented ; I am glad ; I 
also shall presently journey in the same chariot of fire, 
and sit down again beside the dear ones who have gone 
before 

" NiffhUy I pitch my moTinjf teat 
A day'i niArch nearer howc," — 

I smile on it' all, and am a conqueror over Death. 

My friends, I look at things as they are^ at least strive 
to do 80, and if I had come to the conclusion tha-t man 
was mortal only, 1 should proclaim my conscientious con- 
clusion strongly, and clearly^ and right out. If I thought 
in my heart that there was no Goa, why, then I ehonld 
proclaim that odiouB conviction. Nay, if I believed in 
the God of the popular theology, the God who retails 
agony and damns babies, paving his spacioufl hell with 
" sknlls of infants not a span long/' — th&t He made reli- 
^on a torment, immortality a curse, and was Elimself a 
devil, why I should tell that too, — and would never hold 
back from mortal men what I thought Truth, howsoever 
much it might tear my own heart to get it, or my lip to 
proclaim it. Bat, looking with what philosophy I have, 
with wh&t nature God has given me, I come to the other 
conclusion, and wish only tuat I had poetic eloquence to 
set it forth till it went into every man's heart, and drove 
fear out therefrom, and planted everlasting life therein. 

I see not how any man can be content ¥nth blank anni- 
hilation, to have no oonaciousnesa of immortality, no con- 
sciousness of God. —Chance I Fate ! Annihilation 1 



mtomih ixtu* 

Are tlMse tb«i posfWTai ticfw^ y» firocWt*, 
lij^bi of tito ^'1(1, wd ikmi-goae of \ 
1j thiB your triiimna — this poi pru'jd applause, 
(Mdrea of IVatis, »nd ebunpjoss of \<ht 'mxm ? 
y<ir tbas hstfe'Sflkiiiff ss^^irohiBd, on V6&ry 

rinore txi a?a~>58ch Hmt« imd lirizig thing ? 
Lftxmched with. Iberia'* pilot from thxe Kteep, 
To mstWi isnJrnowa, «aa vh*. bfl^aofi ifca j 
Or Tonnd the her iiruig climot «^rir<3li, 
And wheeiod in teiumpibt througJi this «igna of hcarcn ? 
Oh \ ataz-eyed Science, haft thow vsndrnd thsz© 
To ""^nft as ««!e the rti'tm^ of cSciirpair? — 
Th<m bind ths palm, tJb j in^'ii brow to 1m%^ 
Of blasted leftf ftad deaui4istiUiiii£ Ifhiit I " 

*• Wkfti, the bigof • topo'Jx, Uie tpwaf a clifiii ? 
I umile on Death, if ki'.Tenw*ra Hope Temswi I 
Bui if th«» WRning v^sds of l^t3m€% ittMn 
Be all the fiuthleet chcdor of luj life ; 
If OhAsoe awaked,— iaexoTRbk pones ! — 
This fin^'ft&d fercmh bcitig of an hoar ; 
Doomed o'w tfe« world** preeeriftiui soene to Bweep, 
Strift «s Hia tsmnntit trareU on the dnep ; 
To know DftHjrht ^ixtt 'oj her parting amile, 
Ajifi toil, and «rjf&, wjfi vcitp, a littTe nrhiV) ; 
lltec nielt, yo el«iie»ts, *hAt fonaed m wa 
TMe froubSwJ palM iiad rkioaarj hrain ; 
Fade, y« wild fiowen), c -uoof taia of my docsa ! 
And siai, yo srfsrs, 'Jtat sno thi» twtab ! "* 

But mtla t3i8 ooiu&cIoTxsness of Immorfcalitj, with a cer- 
tain knowledge of tho Infimto" Perfoctioiu of God, tfeci 
perfect Caw^e, the perfect Providonce, I can do all thiii^s : 
no doom if* hopeless i disaster i« %q thresbold of deiigivfc. 

«*Nek:^, my G«L td Thee ? 

Cou though it be a cfoaa 
Ti*at miaatli nxi, 

BtiU ati nay aonf eh&U H— 

Keantr, my Goc^ t« Theo. 
l*e«m to Thae I" 
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A. SBBMON OF PSOTIDSNOB. 
"UjD -^ma, FBOvrox.-Hssjr. mi. 8, 

Ijs proiloos Bonaon I have already spoken of the 
lufujitc Gid as Caxifle, and m ProTiajance. But tke 
coBstonfc !^^^aciOIl of God to the world wiaeh He creftteti 
aivd auiT> : .bei^ is theme too important to be left 'ftitSi 
tile ^ne^eiy general treatment I have beatowed Bp<ift it. 
iltlieiiam acci the Popular Theology are both bo nnphilo- 
Bophicftl in is*eir Theory of the univerBe j the fbxiotion 
ascribed tit t. aite Chanoej the Sujprem© of the Atheist, in 
the one case, and to the Fixute Gk>d, the Supreme of tho 
theologiem^ in the other, is so at Tarianoe with the prinu- 
tive spiritnal ivstinots of human natorOj and so immtis* 
fiictorjf l-o ttio t.t.' g'btened consdOuaness of cnltir&tedl. and 
nligiovB nmr-f ihsd the siabiect dem&ndfl » dietmoi and 
detailed iiwcsti^itioa by itself. It will requi*^ three ser- 
mons : — ^tho firfji }?oiiig over the niAtter very mnch at 
large and titsfitirija: of Providence in its nnivertial forms, 
the others rclnlr ^ m the application thereof to the v»- 
riona Phetscttier h <'.{ ./vil-~to Pain and Sin. X shall not 
hositat^i to roj)ent ^be same thonghtb and evda the taniQ 
foraiiB of CiTprtiSfsion, previouslv made nse of in these »er- 
lUonB, I do thill purposely, fcoth to avoid the needless 
niultiplicaiion of terms, and the bett«r to eonxied this 
whole seriee of discourses together. 

The notion fhm^ Qod contiauslly watohee c^fw the 
world eati. i^l ef its t^ontents is one very dear to maaMud. 
It appears in ftll forms of oonsoioui r^iigioa. Ttm wor- 
tbipper of n fetiche regsTds his bit of wood, or aumulei, m 
a speoial Providence working magically and mcvptiotmty 
fo? 'hh good alone FolytLelsiii is oxuj ^ sphttilsg tqp 
«>f th« of Cbd in to a mnltatisde of spediai }T0Tid«BO@i 
«~<aach mo* a (diver of deity. ThvM mm has 

««t tiM |M««« awM." 
The CkthoUo invokes his Pftiron Scint, wk» ia mUf « 
mdus aymhol amd mind^mairk d ikf^ F^rofidsuoe wis^ is 
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tlffujn at hand. Pantthoista puts a Prcmdence in erory 
blado of gram, in each atom of matter. The Epicurocma 
of old tmio dmiied the Providnnoe of God and droaic ed of 
laay deities aU he^dlew of the Unirerae. Bat their theory 
ia ommontly exoeptional in the theolog^^'*^ world, jet per- 
forming a seinrioe and oorreoting the oaLtraraffaiice of men 
who run too far, in didront cxaggisration attrioating all to 
Ood'a act.. 

In risiae of tihe ficaotiona of Prcmdenoe a^onbctd to 
God, He i« ooUed bj rariooa namoa : Lord, or King^ means 
pnmdantial Maater ruling the world and exploitering its 
mhab^Anis for His goo<i, not theirs. That ia the faTourite 
Old Testameoit notion «knd title of God : He i^ King, men 
are smbjeoit, or eren alares. Yet other names therein 
appear, for tile Old Testament is not anitarf. In the 
ifew Te«tain«n&, tnm His pro^dential ftmotion God is 
oAieQ called Fat^cir, indioatinff the affection whioh controls 
His power t Hje is not merely &intf orer sub^ecta, and Lord 
orer alarea, bet a Fathor who rawa His children for their 
good^ rtMtMixia that He mar derelope, and aeeminflij 
hindera thai he maj reaUjr hMp. Hence in the Old TW- 
twuent, alaTea are md to itmr €bd; in the New Teett meot, 
ohildmi are fc«9id to lore Him. Howerer, the New Tea- 
ftankwit ia not more iuufeer7 in thia reapect than the dd, 
and tlie oroel Gkid uppmn often in the Goepela, Uie 
BpieUee, aad tibe Apooalprpea^ not a Father, bat onlj a 
l ord aad King, ezploitenng a portion of ibe haman race 
with maraileBs rapaci^ 

A kinc is boond politioaUj to intrride for his subjects, 
inamiK^ as he is king; poutioal proridaB^ is the rojal 
Araetion. A ^lier i« afl»cttonaflj and pateraally bowid 
to prannd* foar his duUbaa, inaamadk ae he ia Ihiberj 
aflbotioMil pimlflBoe » tbt petmnal ft m rtin n. B«t as 
tibe Citi«r, or the kiag, ia Haui^ faa hia powam, eo the 
pstensjil or fcilstioai haoHim kliMHed ; for dntf doea not 
irtniotni tte poro to 4o. Their prondenoe is neoea* 
fMlr imp$tkm, mo4 rMollaf to all penoos in 1^ king- 
dosB^or k>sn,«olloMartMr«ia!}eo^ ▲ ffood kiiif aad 
a pood ftithor, boifek, wiak to do mora for ikiSr ctege ^kaa 
tbflir alnj^ mA. IMr damhSe k liMttod hj 

2idbte Qod » toAaMiofy bead to pond* fbr Hit 
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armbarm, VEanantAk m H» i» Infiiute Qod ; Infinike Pn>- 
riAtnm in tl<« divinG ftmbtioo., His fimotion m God. 

A Datf inrolTW recaprood obKgHtioii ; • Big-kt ii tlio 
oomilAtaTe of » Dnijr. Thc/re in a humAn Daty to obej, 
rrroronc*, and lore Ood, with our finite nnture ; but aIbo, 
sudjuat M maolL, ia thenn m kmnaD Rigbt to the protection 
of Qod. 80 tkero it a diriuo Dat^ on God'i part, of Pro- 
vidanoe tc/imrd man, aa wall aa a dirina Bight of obediomise 
from maa. J. maan to aaj, aa it bttlonga to the finite oon- 
atitntion of maa to ober, roreronoe, and love Ood — the 
dutj of the finite to'wmrd the Infinite : ao it belong* to the 
Infinite oonatitation of God to proyide for man— the dutj 
of the Inlenite toward the finite. Obedienoe bdonga to 
man'* natora, Pitmdenoa to God's nAtore. We b*Te rm 
nnaUenabk ben upon Hif Infinite Perfsotion. 

I know men oftim talk m if God were noi amenable to 
Hi* own Joatioe, aad oo«ld with oqnal right oare tar Hia 
o r a a tm ea or nefflaot then; that Hia Amigh^ power 
makoa Him oapaMe of iuroeaanrable oaprioe md Mberpitoa 
Him from ail relatioa to Ktenbal Bights Hcooe it ia ohm 
taught thai God maj oonaiatantly miake a veaari of honow 
orcff diahoooor oot of thia hnaavA da^, aa the potter doea} 
or m»7 ooMiatobtl^ jaiMril^ Wm material, w aa t e it, throw 
it «wft^, dmtHaeof aa 1^ prHeler'a appraatioo doea lor 
^wrt m »am4 moftiail of oti^rioe; or vihT brMk tim 
finiahad Teaaala aa the p o t te r hnnaelf doea wkaa drvnk or 
aagnr.. Ia Tirtae of uiia general nolMa, H ia popdbvfy 
taagkt k all Ghriafeeadom God will Ihotf «Mte aome 
of Hia haaaa olvr> oaatiag homaa ao«la nio wndlan 
miaerjj aad ia the gi aa l' i T part of Chriiaiimdui il k 
taagkt that Be will detircf lie wmiaily of w>an%TTd 
tkii way ; that He has a aateral Bagat to do ao, and kMi 

haa »o lyght to anytyag Wt the enrm* or 

1^ 4oolnaeiaodia«atom; maA I wm iMfiS IkdW wtmi 
«M miftartBia aaoh aftidari of Ood, iBd fltOI tdO gOo£ 
Thia inn<i<mi ia aiyitBy datiuutable nlMitiwr /mi «biMidw 
i> ia reiatioB to the cemOititm of w^m ownaacMwi ftTi|i|tfc 
or to tiw jhmmm if M «UiA MNi«4t^ Miii^ 
Tys iilM idia «aMk to WMiiv MM^ «Hb«l^ 
Tkm nn ai i ii iii w i i m/mma im rtHam Mti.' '9m Wlim 
tamte ia piactto^ ftmt Hfewl % m mm 'iiimi 
that ao j^aatim attto ii i w><ii ihi i t lilii» t% ||l i i 
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no WTQipg I wbatover it may M»ill ie juBtioOj tfeo Baticit not; 
a3ne3<&ble to moral law. The Chnrdh 1h oorotically ttmchea 
that /xfinit© Might is infuute right ; that God repndiates 
E3a owri Jv. fstio*^ j iM- 8o fai God m concorced there m 
ncj rifht, li' r wrong ; TiHth Him c^|moo etamls for reason, 
Th® fttLvigt ftCTGoa witL the thi«K)logiajifl in this, oniy ho 
rejects the * cdeeiftBcicAl phraseology, knowing no God. 

I «dU not &poak of Moi-cy;, ©ommonlv conceivod of m 
ih& liimtftfcion of Eight, atrong manly J^ustice obstr";yk)d 
by wpmmiy aentiment and weakness, Bnt speaking 
of b<w« Jue^ce I say, thai from the Idt«» of Grod »a Tnfi- 
nito it foUowa that He has no right bo call ini^ being a 
Eongle 8OX1J and mak > t hat Boul miyerablo for its y>!:ole 
Ufe ; or to inflict upon it any absolute md. uareoompeufied 
evil J no right to call info life a eiingio worm and make 
tiiat worm's life a curse to itself. It is irreverent and 
impious to top r-ii that He oould do this. It is r plam con- 
trfedictioj3 the idcf* of God. It "h as 5r,;popnil: !o for FJm 
to create anything * an iraporfwt- motive*, for aj) im^ 
perfect purpose, of ii.jporfoct iB.iU riai, (jr km impevfi^rt 
meaaa, aa it would be for Him Ui xnn.kii Bight wri»r;g^ tho 
same thing to bo and not to b©, or tmo awd one not two, 
but two thousand I im tinito nmii am aisenf^blo to tho 
la^a of my finite, hunmn nature; .11 0 as Infmito God to 
the laws of Hia infinite, divine nature. '1\> OiBi Ood 
hm a right, or a de*^ire, to repudiate his Inlindy Justice, 
that ile wUl do it, or that as God He can, ii* as lib^urd aH 
to eay that He will and make one aitd one two thouHund 
9Xid not two. And to mo it seems as iinpioua as to say 
there ia no God, Indeed it is « denial of God, not meroly 
«, negation of His phenomop.ai existenoe, but of the very 
Substance of His Beiug. 

Now from, the Infinite Perfection of God it follows 
that Hia Providence ib Infinite, th&t is, ootin^etely perfect 
and perfectly ccanpleto ; tJbat as Cause isnd Pro-adcnoo Ho 
works coQlannaily to bless His crefM««Lre>&j and only to bless 

This lAUit be so: for t^o oppopite coold ooly come 
fHoa ft defect of Wiedcna — -He d»d vtoi know how to bring 
l^boai tbuNT welfare ; from a defect oi Jualioe — He did not 
wi'U thieir "weliSanJj; from a delect ctf Lov^—He did not 
^/fivim it 'f from a defe<5t of Pqwer-^Ha oould not bring it 
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to paBS ; OK" a defect of HoliB©8»— He wotild nofe mst fchd 
power. We, justdoe, aio^d w:iadoin fov His crefttluras' «ake. 
This might be said of conoeptious of God as ^nite, — of 
Baal, Melkttrfeli, Jupiter, 'IMin, Jehcmh ; ncjver of the 
Imfimte God ; He, inasmuch oa He is God, must exercise m 
infbute Providence over e««h «ad nil His works. The 
universe, th&t is, the mm tots! of created mfttter and 
created mind, mast be perfectly fiiiied to achieve the pur- 
pose which Qod designs ; that taneit bo a benevolent pur- 
pose, involving the groat^est possible bliss foi" eadli and all, 
for tie Infinite God could desire no other end. 

From this it follows that the material part of the uni- 
verse, and its spiritnal part also, mr.st be jperfeotly adapt- 
ed io this end. A perfect whole, niat<;jnal or gpiritaal, 
consists of perfect parts, each answering its several pur- 
pose, and 80 the whole folfilling the pui-poao of the whole. 
No part mnst be lost ; no part absolut-ely sacdSced to the 
good of another, or of all others, and to its own harm and 
min. 

All this followG nnav vi , from the idea of (iod su9 
iniiiAitoIy perfect. Starin.. com this point all in plain. 
But concrete things oft'On woem 3irtp«?rfect becauso they do 
not ccmplotcly sorvo our tranfiiiiot piir|»08e, whilo wo know 
not the otomal purposes of God. Wo look at the inuno- 
diato and transient resuH, t!ot ni tlso ultimate and pornaus/" 
uont. Thus the mariner canrjot como to port by reason of 
the storm and rocks which ohKtniet his course ; be thinks 
the woftthor imperfect, tho world not well made, and yois 
often hoar men say, " How beaniiful the wovid would be 
if there werii no storms, no liurricanes, no thunder and 
lightning.^' While if we could overlook tlie eosmio forces 
which make up tho niaUirial world, we should see tliafc 
every actual b ^onn and every r<^i;k was noo^^ful ; and fthe 
world would not be perfect and ac^cornpliah its func- 
tion had not each been put there in its proper time and 
place. 

An oak-troe in the woods appears Quxt« imperfect* 
Tho loaves are coiled up and spoiled by the leaf-roller; 
cufc to pieces by the tailor-beetle ; devoured by tho hag- 
moth arid the polyphemus, the eHug caterniliar and her 
numerous kindred; the twigs are sucked by the white- 
lined tree-hopper, or out off Lj, the oaJt-pranerj large 
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limbB ar© broken down by the aeventeen-year-locust ; 
the hora-bng;, the curonlio, and the timber-beetlo r^at up 
ita wood } the gad-fly ptmctares leaf and bark, oonrerting 
the forceB of the tree to that insect^s use ; tho grab lires 
in the young acorn ; fly-oatohers are on its leaves j a api- 
d«r weaves its wet? from twig to twig; caterpillars of 
various denonunations gnaw ita tender i^oots ; the creeper 
and the woodpecker bore through the bark ; sqairrels — 
strroed, flying, red, and gray — have gnawed into its 
limos and made their nesta ; the toad has a hole in a flaw 
of ita base ; the fox has cut asunder its fibrous roots in 
digging his burrow ; the bear dwells in its trunk which 
worms, emmets, bees, and countless insects have helped 
to hollow J ioo and the winds of winter have broken off 
full many a bough. How imperfect and incomplete the 
oak-tree looks, so broken, crooked, cragged, gnarled, and 
grim ! The carpenter cannot get a beam, the millwright 
a shaft, or the ship-builder a BoHd knee for his purpose ; 
oven the common woodman spares that troo as not worth 
felling; it only cumbers the ground. But it has served 
its complicated purpose; given board and lod^ng to all 
those creatures, from tho epliomeral fly. joying m his tran- 
sient summer, to tho brawny boar for many a winteT 
hibernating in its trunk. It has been a groat woodland 
caravanKiiry, even a tavern and chateau, to all that hetero- 
geneous Hwarm ; and thoogh no man but a painter thinks 
it a porfect tree, — and he only becanso the picturesque 
thing acrvea hia special pnrpose, — no doubt the good God 
is quite contented with His oak, and says, " Well done^ 
good and faithful servant." He designed it to servo 
these manifold orhh, and also to furnish beauty for the 
p^dnte/s picture and meaning for the proaohor's speech. 
Boubtless it enters into the joy of its Lord, having com- 
pletely served His purpose ; He wanted a caravansary and 
fjh&teau for theso nno^ninted citizens; To judge of it we 
must look at all these ends, and also at tho condition of 
the soil that had a supombundance of the matt€* whereof 
oak-trees are made. 

We oommofnly look on tho world as the carpenter and 
millwright on that crooked oak, and because it does not 
serve our tuni completely we thiaik it an imperfect world, 
Thus men gromblo a-t the rocky shorps of New EngltsoA) 
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its Btmle Bovl, its wintftrs long md hasA, its cold and 
biting spring, it« snTnmers brief and burning, and soom to 
thiztk tbe world is badly pnt togetber. Tbey oomplain of 
wild beaeta in tbo fbreste, of monsters in the sea, of toads 
and snakes, vipen), and many a loatlisome thing--bideoQB 
to our imperfedt eye. How littie do we know I a world 
witbont an alligator, or a rattlesnake, a hyena, or a shark, 
would doubtless be a very imperfect world. The good 
€kn^. W sK>mcthing for each of these to do ; a place for 
t*..^m all at His table, and a pillow for eveiy one of them 
in Nature's bed. 

Though Theologian)! talk of the infinite goodness of 
God and the perfection of His Providence, they have yet 
a oertain belief in a Devil ; even if it is not always « per- 
sonal devil, at any rate it is a Principle of Absolnte Evil, 
which they fear will, somehow, outwit and override Qod, 
etting possession of the world ; will throw sand into the 
elicate Watch-work of theUniverse and completely thwart 
the Providence of the Eternal. 

This comes from tlmt dark notion of God vrhich Imtmts 
the theology of (/hrifitend«»m ; yea, of the Hebrew, the 
Mahometjin, and Hindoo world. It is painful to aoe how 
this notion pryvails amor<gsf, intelligont and religious men. 
They toll you of the greater activity of the Evil Principle ; 
they seo it in tlie insects which infect the trmin and fruit- 
trcoB of New England, forgetting that Go5 takes care of 
those ill sects as well as of man. When wo study deeper, 
wo BOO that there is no evil principle, but a good principle, 
BO often misunderstood by meu. If wo start with the idea 
of the infinite Qod we know the purpose is good before 
wo comprehend tbe means thereto. 

There are two ways in which men assert the doctrvuf) 
of God's Providenc e, two philosophical and antagonistic 
doctrines thereof 

I, One makes God the only Will in creation j animals 
are mere maohines, wholly Bubordiaate to their organiza- 
tion ; man ia also a tuote machine, whoUy subordinate io 
his organization. Thus all the action in the worid, mate- 
rial and spiritual, is the action of God. The universe con- 
sists of two part«, one real, the other phenomenal. Firsfr, 
there is God the Actor ; next, a parcel of Tools or Puppetii, 
wholly passive, having no will or life of their own ; and 
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with these God works, or plays. On this snppobition His 
Providence has a clean sweep of the nniveroo ; every seti- 
timeht, good or bad; eveiy thonght, true or Mae ; ©very 
deed; blessing or banefnl, is His work. The siin is an nn> 
consoiona iustrament of God; I am a consoioos inBtrmnent> 
bnt etill a bare tool in God's hand^ not a froe agent. 

This comprehensive scheme, rednoing lifla to mechanism, 
appears in many forms. It belongs to the grods philoso- 
pny of the xhaterialist ; it is the cardinal dootrin^e of the 
pantheiBt, material or spiritual, the most offensive and dan- 
iperous of his doctrines. It is the great idea with the fatal- 
ists of all classes. But it appears in the theological sects 
also, aa well as in philosophic parties; for man Cannot 
escape from his first principle, neither in philosophy nor 
in theology. It lies at the basis of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant fheolo^. Calvin and d'Holbach agree in this. 
The contradiction it leads to is plain in the j^^eacfcing and 
writing of almost every Calvinifltio or Catholic theologian 
who tnea to reconcile his theology with the common facts 
of oonfsciousness. Now he says yon must do for yourself 
and then God will help you ; but adds vou can do nothing 
till God begins it for you. The popular hymn contains 
the same contradiction : 

" Bound on a voyttge of awfal kogth, 
Through daDgers HiU« known, 
A stranger to saperior strength, 
Man Yaisly tnuta his own. 

" Bat oara alone irill Act pnrail 
To PMch the diittmt e»a«t ; 
The breath of Heaven most swell the sail, 
Or all th« work h lout" 

• 

But in Dr Hopkins and Br Emmons and their followers 
and predecessors, as well Protestant as Catholic, tliis doc* 
%Yim is logically carried out to ii» natural results ; in 
defiaoGe of oonaoionaness, they boldly and simply declare 
that God ifi the direct author of eveiy thought and feeling, 
will and deed. It is ourions to aee how men reach the 
same irevolt, starting from opposite poiulu ; curious to see 
how Anthxomianiam-^C&thmic or Protestent-r-erxives at 
the moit objectionable oharaoteristio of Pantheism, which 
U yei lio abhors. 



On tliiB hypolihBsiB tlio fbxiotaob Provideuuoe sppeore 
quite simple; alili atotion is God's aotiofi. The pihoiipineiiid 
actor may be Inmu^, but Ihe oxJy reel agent is, Gk>d. J^pr 
examples Oaili kills Abel with a ohilf^i the iroite of hia 
heart fteehing from his angry eye. That is tae pheao*, 
menon. Bat the fact is God killed Abel with Gain's 
arm Gain and the club were eqdally passive instroments 
in the hand of God. Here the intervention of Gain^ 
his malicious feeling and flashing eyei is only a part of 
the stage machinery, for theatrical e^ect^ but the coa- 
triver and worker of it all is , QodL His ways are simple j 
matter tmd man have r^Uy nought to do. This dodoine 
shocks common seuse and is at wav with the conscious- 
ness of every man. It is eminently at war with leligious 
feeUi^; fbr on this supposition aotual snSering ftnd sin" 
axe of no human vidue ; they lead to nothing ; it is in vain 
for the grass to gKtn, the humaiu hay is cut and diied by 
fbreordmation. , 

n. The other doctrine of Providence makes man's will 
free, absolutely firee, not at all conditioned by circTim~ 
stances;, bodily organization, and the like. The pMloso- 
phical question of ft>eeddm and necessity I do not design 
^0 enter upon. It is one of the moat difficult questions in 
metaphysics, and I certeonly am ftot able to solve the 
riddle. There are diffioidties in either hypothesis, and I 
have not psychologic^tl science enough to explain th^ m 
the court of intd^ect; Phijosophy is intellect working in 
the mode of art) Gommon Sense is intoUtect working alter 
its ntitural instindi, not iii the technical mode of art.. 
Philosf^hy dem<m«trat<B3 ; commen sense convinces with" 
out demonstratidn. In default of philosophy, we most 
follow common sense ; that do^ not settle the m»tt^ 
scientifically aiid tdtmiatei|^, but prae^ioally ^d provision*, 
ally, subject, to revision in another court. But oommon 
sense decides in Savour of Freedom. Every man acts on 
that supposition; and supposes that other men are like- 
wise jfree. Ooutta of law prof^ed otj this hypothesis j 
public opinion distributes prai») or blame j my own oon- 
science cdmmends, or dse cries out against me« I am 
conscious of freedom* 

But a Httle experience shows that this freedom has ita 
limitations, and is not absoluto. It id conditioned oH every 
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side, — hy mj outward oiromnstaQoeH, tlie events of mj 
luBtory, tike aooidenta o^edoca^on, tlie duuracter of my 
tM»reata and daily associates ; by tbe constitution of my 
DOdy^itevarvixig health, hunger, and thirst, youth, man- 
hood, and old i^. .in oomparison with a shad-fish, or a 
hlsokhird. Scarab has a ^nood deal of freedom, and is not 
so much snbordinaie to his organiza^on, or his circum- 
stances, as they^ but in oomparison with the Infinite 
freedom of Ood hin volitiveness is little. To speak figaf> 
stirely, it seems as if man was tied by two tethers-— the 
one of historic drcomstance, the other of lis physical 
organization— fiustened at opposite points, but lihe cord is 
elastio, and may be iQUffthened by use, or shortened b^ 
abuse ahd neglect; and within the variable limit of his 
tether man has feeedomj but cannot go beyond it. Still 
fturthto, to carr^ out the figure, one man gets entogled in 
his confining Imd, and does not use half the freedom he 
might have ; another continually extends it, and becomes 
more free. 

It is -plmn that however these circumstances may or 
may not limit our ideas, or will, they must determine the 
form of our conceptions and our power to execute them in 
works. 

On the hypothesis that man is absolutely, or partially, 
fe«e, the function of Providence is much more compU- 
eated. There are primaiy and secondary powers ; there 
are other agents beside God, using the power derived 
from Him to work with after theiv own caprice : so God 
acts in part by means of the freewill of men. This theory 
seems to me conformable to- common sense and common 
conscionsness, and is perhaps the most philosophic of any 
that has yet been arrived at. 

Bo mndi for these two theories of Providence. 

There are two modes in which God's providence is 
commonly snpiXMied to act,' namely, the General and the 



God.'B general providence, it is said, takes in the 
gpcvater put of cases in the material and spiritual world, 
and provides for them. In this way He is thought to 
accomplish His ftmction by general laws, which are a oon~ 
stant mode of operation, representing t*he continual and 
inferior activity of Gc^ } but this does i^ot extend to all 



cases. God'a special provideiiGO at^ds to fwrtioolar 
cases, not otherwise piovided for, and dispoies of them. 
One ia a court of cotumon or statute law, the ot^yer « court 
of equity. In iE^ecial providence Ood is supposed not 
act by general laws^ but without them, or against them. 
All normal action in Natnre comes firom generalproyi- 
denoe ; all Mraclea from special proyidenco. l%ns a 
freshet in the Connecticut, and the. annual rising of th& 
Nile, belong under, the general providence of God and 
oome by the action of steadfast laws ; but the miraculotu 
Flood in the time of Noah canoue of God's special ^royi' 
deuce, having no cause in Natnre, onl^ ixnthe capnce oi 
Gtod. This form of special provid«ace m Nature is known 
only to the theologian, not to the man of scienoe. 

To take examples from human diairs, it is maintamed 
that €k>d*s genei^ providence waited on the whole human 
race, but the Hebrews were under Hi? special proyidenoei 
and He went so far in their case as to make acontra^ with 
Abraham, which St Paul iJionght God was under an obli* 
gation io keep, and could not invalidate. 

AH men in general are tinder the general providence, 
but Christians enjoy the special providence of God, or, m 
Br Wat^ has it. 

The whole oreaticn is Tbjr c1uurg«. 
Bat Sainta are Thj pecuhar 

It is said that the forms of religion in China, India, Egypt, 
Greece, and Mexioo, came by the general providence of 
God, growing out of the nature of man, or comings at the 
instigation of the doyil, having their root in tihie human or 
the mfemal nature; while the Hebrew and the Cluistaan 
for as of religion came by His special providence, started 
in God, and were miraculously transplanted to huxuan 
soil. 

Certain Christians are thought atill more eminently 
imder God's special providence. They are .the "elect," 
and the world was made for them, . Th« Mahometan 
tbinjbi the same of his form of religion and of elect 
Mussulmans, Christian theologians say sainta, the 
elect, share the *' covenanted mercies" of Gcd and are 
favourites, eaioying pis special providence, while the rest 
of III s are left to Hia "unoovenantodmerciaa,'* and have 
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Heed Ip tremble; The got^or of MaamohmBttu a few 
yiBWs ago, in liis pi!«odAikiAtion for a day of fasting, mrited 
lhe&\ io mj God to blees tbe whole Umted States in 

Stten^, tmt to liave " a special care of the good State of 
MSaoiitifietto.** The Hebfews, thinkiiig Gbd carod no- 
thitig for the GentUee, ^^mided him eaymg, " Thon didst 
imlom throtigh t!;e haA m indignation. Thon didst thrash 
<ite hea^ett in ang^ ; Thon wentest forth for the salvation 
of Thy iieople ; *' " Thou didst dnrs oat the heathen with 
ThiAe hiteid." 

So Ghzistiaiis i&ink God has His&roorites amongst men, 
knd^.hke a partial &thw, takes better care of some of Hitt 
oMldren tibui of the x^st : ym and I share His common 
ooupem (uad are nnder His general laws ; Jeeus of 
Kac»re^ had his special care and was under special laws. 
It wonlct be thonght a j^reat impiety to suppose that God 
felt as mud& oonoern for Judas aa for Jetms. »nd would 
no more sufifer the son of Simon to be ultimate^ lost, 
than the @f»n of Maar;^. Yet if you think twice yott will 
see that the impiety is on the omer side j for if Gvl does 
not care aa much for Iscariot as for Christ, as 7T*ach de- 
fdring and ineuring the ultimate triumph e>he one ae the 
other, then He is not the Inlimte Fatner whoso wa^s are 
equal to all His children, but partial^ unjust, cruel, wicked, 
and oppressive. . Tou do not think ao well of the British 
^remment because it neglects its feeblest subjects, the 
iabouring millions, making England the paradise of the 
rich and strong, the purgatory of the wise and good, and 
the heU of the |K>or and weak, tm oondeum the Kovcrm- 
nsent of IJitited States beoaose it has its ^bTonritea, and 
oppresses and enslave* the foeblest of its oitiaens to in<« 
orea«« iliG riohea of indolent and ortiLel men. Yogi would 
not cniji^oy a sakoolnuistesr who tamed off t^e dull boys 
and beat the bad ones, disposed to tnumcy and mischief, 
driving Hiem oat into th* ste«ets to swelter in crime, to 
festflr in jmit or ndt on the galIow«.. WluU; indiguMioa 
would soffice towards * motiber nko nej^eeta a ba^kwud 
boy, takes no pains with the girl that u a oriole, or with 
A son who has an orgamo «^ heroditaiy tenamoy to dis- 
lopation and lioentioiumiMfl f I do not Uhd to sa/ a man 
is impious witliovt proof ithttt h« means it^j but to attri« 
bat® so base a dhmmotev and smeh unjust ponduct to God 
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A« joa would not rwipedb in % gtmrmumif ftS^ tit A 

Bsj tibs leauit of it. Bat tlittt th® omanm Mm oaf fSksd 
in tibe Okristian drajrdMW, and tiw iximmon idM of Hil 
prOridanoe. 

The modem notion of » iiNacubl provideKMO, wluw^ 
God acta vithoat iafr or againat hm, is moil fioirtel 
and attennated form of the dootnn® df muntHm, tWo kot 
glimmering of tile oiadle bcfero it goea out. Men vho 
gire up tiie miracoloaa birtk of Jeraa atall obin tib«i lt|f 
waa under the speoial proridenoe of 0od. - Am tlt4 
htm general knra wbiob wply well enottgh to thft nM||fi4!i^ 
of oasea, bnt Ina ^Mcifbl legialatioii for tb# eaKWrjsftiiKMl 
c&BOa wldoh war« not provided for hf tiaie fftsoofal stotetm j 
and as it liaa a jmy wltoae ftmction w to wtiamxaa^ tlus 
law ah&ll pankh tboa or otker aun wbo bas miated 
it, 80 ibe popular theology tesAboa that God's pKmd«ue« 
luM ita ^fanoral legiiiatioB, wbiob lilies w^ enoQgb to 
the ffiAjoritj of oaaeB, and its special b^gislaiaeon, wbidl 
applies onl^ to the exceptaooal oases, with itifl prnttoal^ 
mercy, which, like the mry, rdosea to e^ecoto tiie law 
when it seemA too bard, For it ia teoitiy taken for gt&nted 
hj the pojoniar theologr ibat God did not ibreMe and pro- 
Tide for aU tibe wants m the UniTfn-sey mateiial at apinioai, 
but ia sometimea taken by mq^xiteg things not Naming 
ont as He designed or erpected, and ao He mnst interfeire 
by specadi miimelee, ni«nd His work, aet np makaahifte and 
proriiional expedionta. Tbas it it rtpreseoted that tiia 
ionoliness oi Adasa in Paradise, bsi MMnctkm «nd Ml, ^ 
Nubseqnmit wiokedDesa of bis dMoendants, tho tranagrsdo 
sions of the Hebrews, and ^ geiaeatd KDMoxm of msa. 
kind at » later day, wore aU a a«ffpiiM to tb« Orortoar, 
tidnjn not tatming out aooording to Hk ti»ongbt. New 
eiqpMienta mnat aoeording^y be lemed to flM«t the «n- 
e]i:peoted eamrgeaoy. 

In like measser it ia taagbt thsl J@sas of Naaar«(& "ffms 
nnder the fl»«aaal prorideaoe of Godjs thidi all bietOTy pr»^ 
pa^ ad fbr bun and pointed to bim ; tha* be bad a atfeokl 
mtsfldon j while yon and i ate only nnder the gsneral pvtc^ 
Tidenoe, bistoiy has not prspaorod na, does fobcA 
to OS, »iad we hav« no epaci^ miaaioa j-^-ln abort, that ' 
Jesiss ia a providential man, with a providential fmst^m 
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tad Iviterf^ w&Sft ycm mSi I nw not )mmtetial men, 
9ai.}ufim m poridmiAial liMtoiy m ftiaoiunou 

Tbk egoBttoa ^nok^pkal notaon of th« Ijatttod general 
pVfidMUW asid Maited itpeaial pravidsnM of Gbd Wongs 
«o th« TWT enbitaooe of tlie poip«iar ih«olog^, aand tprin^t 
ihMt ilii tdcft ^ Qod m ftoito ia pcmwji m wiidoin, m 
IwrtieiBj md in lov«. Bosm azudinit and SO0&6 CCilwi'Tl 
|ikdlo89dhtsnc» Mwing ilw <&mg» and progress in manifeat- 
tttisHK, oeiiifTW ihare k a oomcponding oluuige in the 
HMKaiiMlfcor^ md duckro ilist Qod u not a B«dng bat a Be- 
emaskoMn The popnW thaologj ^ ^ aame vic«,^ — 
tiuwiigA tka ihaolc^pana am not oonaoiona tharaoi^ and de- 
noonoa it,—- l>dlsemg that God grov& wiaar by expwimient, 
and aiBfl aiter Hia plana. Tat in oontradiojiion of their 
onm m^altBianta, tk^ doelaira Him witkrat TBiiableneas 
and i&adoir tornbg) wkils aooording to tlbo oopolar 
tliaology Hia Imlocy ^ Ood ia a liiatovj of ra^oliitioDi, 
eren in Mia dealing with BOw dhoaan people^ tha nrrolation 
tbrongh the Meeaiah being flat oppoaita to the iwelation 
through Moaea whioh it annnla. Panthainn and the 
pcpdnr -Qiefologfs hostile aa they are, agree in this strange 
ocudnaionf— 4he niM;ft*3att of the Infinite, iutd the affirma- 
tion of 1^ Tanable w>d. The panthei^ oonsoionsly denies 
one and affirms the other, in keying down his premises ; 
ilM tluidbgian dooa it nnoonsoionafy, in developing his 
oondnaion. 

From the Nature of God aa Infinite, from ^kub rektion 
Ha snakaina to the creation, aa perfeot and perpetnal Casse 
thereof, it foIlowB that Hk Proyidenoe moat be not barely 
speoia]l~-«iBinently providing for oertain thin^,-— or 
general— -taking oare of the graat maaa but lettmg ex- 
oeptionsd parlamdars slip tkrongh hk fingers ;~~it moat be 
namnrsaL It mnat «ctend to each thing He haa oreated, 
to aiU narts of ita eariatencta and ts ©vary action tkeveof . 
If it be not ao, then either some nasrta of oreetion are 
entirely dmiKct of God, dmrtitnte of Hk Proridaaoa, wi^- 
oet His can, negkotad br Him and ontkwa from God, 

Sit to tixe Iwn of ilie ijWerae } or eke destitate of 
ii Frovidenoe daring ' soma nortiona of thoir exists 
eno^, or in some aak of ttieb mm, Stthar oaae is at 
yaiulme with the Infinite natm« '•md Ibnotion of God. 
For when the Infinite God created the nniTeree, it must 



hwn from « parM mottve, of ft p«e4(Kii xaahW» 
f(n* ft par&ot |»iupoi», cmI as » perfse* imhm iAmnAo ; 
and H« uraiii himsS^m ham wnderatood il ttt omdmi^f 
•"o-in eftok of irte nurta, amI p«'fiMt]j'---<ta all tkt dmiAi ci 
ttftoh pMt; 4md, KBcrvld^ 

tkft ftefekmi, necMB^t^d tut ooatoatjgenty locl frorides for 
Mok. Iliu miut bft treo ^ ITaimw fts ft wbdb $ ami 
of oftohparitlMrftof, All its Adtfoas wmI bo thug pro- 
ridsd mr. Tbm knra of iSta TSmnxnib, iiw ooangiant modM 
of opendon of mstorial or hmnKi fivoes, maaA Iw 
fotumed «nt tbia oaait|i3«feti and |Mcfe«t kaowiftdfa, ftnd i»- 
exisiuriTa iherawith, and Im caqKmonta of iiir^ moftifv and 
•cnniita of Utal pamosft. Hda is wiM* ia mma^ wlim it 
is said tba kvs or nfittar and of mxnd boloii^ to iOie 
BfttoM and eoM^ttttion of aattar and of niad. Tkeaft 
kws are fbrraad aftar ft oovupltle kaowlflidge of all the 
pTopertiaa, fonotioafly tad. of nalstsr sad 

mind. Beforft Hkofs -wars t^ picrai^ of — ttar in nc* 
istenofl, the lainito God mvuit hsTO ixadoRiitood thft Iftw ci 
ftitr&otion, in its Iwgor form sa gmtitft^on, ita •maDer as 
cr > nsion, and hvm homm ^kmit tiMweby the tower of 
Bs £i.xa would OBS dftj &U and skf eightaen m«n i thaid 
mftuj a betitH&g craf^ wosld tombUi to ilM graund, and 
Alpine koddips bring thoosands of xoen «o pmnuAnro de~ 
stracsldon. Bat aU moss kwt« tikns mftJto, anast ooanddo 
with 1^ mo^we d Qod and bo means for His pvtrpoaa ; 
thrr must sdit thft w^hies tha whole oroaition and of 
eaok part tiusreof. Ilos mutt be isewd of the mstconftl 
wodd whidbi is nnoooiMsiosas and not ftse', df tha snimai 
worid wkiek is not tem y«t paaftialbf ooaecio«ft} of Ha 
haxaan world which is oonecakmi end paitialfy frae j and 
of all BapcEAninan worids wit^ highor As g te ee of oosu 
sdonnifiss and freedom. 

To this nniverMl extent nuu* all things be tmder the 
Ptrmdeaoe of Gkid ; to this extent His ooostant modes ctf 
q>etat»on nasi needs reaiol& oct. 

Thmi if r look at ^ rel^ion of Qod to an^f one 
fch t&e grab of ft BapMHitkn beeile bc«iaf u 

b ha «ik I iost now spdto oi, it seeias fti if God 

mf>^ KM^gh a{ mi9 tvos earp i e ssl y for Unt liMile iaoi- 
piot, . t ; and the oa^ for the boagh ; and the »o£l for 
the o&k : th > globe, with ali ite nps wod dowos, wlthsh 
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B6Qllf^ff' r^AtAMi w&aaui wMde ft^r the Boiij luid the I7m- 
Tend rar the globe. £k>!t a;>pesrsihatihiitliti2e ki^ 

ItiHAle iflr/tft)*^ mdt or hud oaxm, <^ ihd TMirerBe, Btande 
<will)«liEm ^ "^e twocld^ (Uid .Bm ail ^neatiba to yrait on 
"vrillt tki^ €bd ilutreof m |izoTidea1»d omseer. Then 
telpttilmg galh m tlie one tidng ike Universe was 

prpridaok^ ii i^^teiat} He^luut £^t>lftcial legu)1&tioix to snit 
lAaM-'Bm!pm^i^sm gi^V, atnd liie umed tike whole world at 
^^l&^mmk^ Sedhoir aiQ iiimgt pse^nure tot that ^ the sim 
Mud iMioit«re ondj ita ftxertmnertt, aasd in the fnlnefls of 
time bilsoid a fi(irtib P 

' Bat when me: iSsedlcwian studies the oonditton of the. 
next grq|> in so. <(xik«atoT6, or a gaU^ntiti or ili the nearest 
bo«|^;, hd finds thibm.afll iur weH conditioned^ and sees that 
Ood'fiiiicte oare c^tlud Imaex}rlo% tile Hyleosetns, and the 
BMQtkdA *s well as of the Bi^i^M^iaa ; that each of them 
stands just as mnch on the top of the worlds with the 
tenivetse to wait thereon asid God ss'oTerseer. You may 
skidy &U the inhabitants of the oak treo—tho toad, the 
sqirirmljr the foz> the bear, it is trae of them all. Yes, it 
is tme of every special thing in the world, when yon faliy 
wndei^staad that apeoial Uiing in all its existence, in each 
act of its liie. We cannot by experiment and observution 
prove thitf so cleariy in erreiy instanoe as in some special 
case, bat st^irting with the Idea of God as infinite, the 
cottdnsicn follows at once,-~-4hat His Providence in refer- 
ence to eadb: particnlar thing is a perfect Providenoe. 

Then, if yon look at tiie rontion of God to -the XJniTerse, 
yon see that, as &r &8 yon nnderststnd it, the who^e is as 
well tdceti care of and provided for as the tnoat contented 
gvab irko Ivn^on the toonty of the oak ; and you say, 
** Here is geneml providence, God acting by general laws 
fot gaietm favpoMi ; thmgs work well on the whole, and 
*^ now a bubme boms, ^d now a world,' it is only a 
small exoeption. The aitraetion of gisavitatiofi is a good 
tyng, it ketnw the world together; and if tiie tower of 
l^oft»jr therebf ftiUii^ to the ground, sbys ei|^ht€«n men 
' ill fSemmStamt thst immber is too small to think of, con« 
sidering ^e ntyriod xhilHons who are upheld hf this same 

/ ik law that is perfectly BpepkJ, providing for each, is 
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it is imntan&^ ) Qo^» rvotiddiiod famdi be Mttit*^ Uka 
Baa wA\sj». > S^fisatSL acui genarsl tare cmfy ibctos in "VflLibh 
wa (ioncei^B of tluMi pravideood } ila tdbfaieil to 'S"^" ' 
thing moil name it ^dpedal, to sway thin^^ gogottitly iiflulQ 
it eztendB to all md is imiTeraiL i^XKiraixigiy it 
requires mor adnaits of toir&ciiIcraA aoAikeab^ ^pmi** 
fiuntai exp<bdifliit8, frMoh thedo^aaoM'tliiink iiidia|Mnaai)Ui 
to thedr finite ^3od. . . / . i x i 

Wlteti God eireated mianildjid zmtbhkVBijg^:wmikm^U> 
the powers wliidi are i^qniaite to «^(K^plij^ lUlifiit par* 
pose. likaB must be tf^ of mankiBd cut & 'idial9#^ agpiial of 
Amos aad Habajckiik, of eiuik nmx $m a padri thereof « of 
eaoh man coiisidered iiidxvidcaUf ae an oon* 
siderad sociallj, or lifimaxdj «»ia&«ct»6i& of thveojpimimiii^i 
or TSMse^ and. so a factor m^h& social, ot" eeil«rftl l»uc«a 
reaoit of the Ufe df numkind. Of oouvsq Qq^ jBi»itf<ne^ 
know wh&t use or ftboso woidd be made of these powers, 
^ven m their present proportion, just as wdU m fie knows 
it BOW, after all utie. esperienoe of oontones. Knc^wiBg 
human smtore. He iamb ioteknov hxaam histozy. For 
example, God most have forekaown that young ^duldren 
woald stmnble bodilj in getting oommacd of tmir limbs^ 
m learning to walk, and snflfbr pain in oonaeqnmoe ^bemjii 
that older children wonld stiunble qnntnally in getting 
command of their spirits, in laMToiag to thiioik and to mUlt 
and suffer in oonfseqpenob of thfttj tbftt xtoiiki^ a« » 
whole would stumble in gettang oomiwand pf the moksnfl 
■world, and ih'' deT-elopment of thi^ honwti power».| and 
aocordixqgly theriB woud be waiSesmg firastk tibait cause* 

Now God, inasmnoh aiS He is God> witt pvoTiddSiti«% 
m Nature not by miradmlons asid. spiMSii^dio fi^ ftna 
starts, btst by rogular and nnireirsal iitm^ b^ fions%iiii< 
mode« dt operation i and so takes cave 
without vioWing their ooxistitotton* iietittg: Mwci^r^ •qook^ 
ing to the isatare of the titnngs whi^ M» Ima U is 

ft tftot itbmrvation that ia m&Mi^ emd luifioiNwaioiui 
world ^e works by its znntoriaiilj iMd Tm»m(ifmttim» 
not against them; iU th6 aniitud wcadd* l;^ IS^S ta^ai^i^^ 
and ^Mxtial oonsdomffiiess, not ag^auoat thepi« Judl^inff 
froKn tiie nature of God and of man, it mwit be oondnddd 
that in the pro7id«ntial go<rsni»€!at <^ |he hoiouui wcd4> 
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Bjb Mits dec b;^ regnkr and udyenml laws^ b j oonstant 
naibdoB of opertttdon ; atuL bo takes of bmnan ibingB 
witiiODt violaiang their oozuttitiitioii, acting always aocora- 
ing to the boxnan natnre of maa^ not agamat it^ working 
in ti»e binxuHi world by means of mau's coxuadonaness and 
partial fireedom; not againist them. 

Here in the Iknmaxi woxid God's proyidenoe mtutt be as 
complete* azid aa perfecit as there in the material or animal 
worfd^ in ecM^h department acting by tiie natitral laws 
theaieof, not without or against tham. As bj the rerj 
oonstitntion of material or animal things Qod's provi' 
dence acts by thd natnral laws thereof~--st»tiGalj d^mamo 
ical» and vital laws; so firom tho yery constitntibn of 
man it app«Ara that His perfect Providence mnst work 
according to the spiritoal laws thereof; for it is not oon- 
oeivable either that Gtod should devise laws not adequate 
ftyr His purpose^ or capriciously depart from them ifmade 
adecraate. Call this Providence special as it applies to 
Hotmni and Phineae, or general as it applies to all tho 
children of Jac ob, it is plain that it must be univeraai, 
applying to all material, animal, and haman things. 

If these thin^ are so, if God be Infinite, then the 
Hebrew nation is under His universal Provideiice ; but 
l^e Amalekites whom the Hebrews overthrew, and the 
Romans who captured the conquerors, and the Goths 
who vanquished the Itomans, are all and equally under 
the universal Providence of God, who cares equally for 
them all. Not only are the nations under His Providence 
in their great acts, but in their little every-day transac- 
tions. Theologians We to think that God was present 
with the Hebrews in their march out of Egypt, at Mount 
Sinai,' that their exodus and legislation Were providen- 
tii^i. It ia- ail trae; but the same Providence watched 
equally over the English Pilgrims in their exodus ; over 
the British Parliament making laws at Westminster, the 
American Congress at Philadelphia and Washington. It 
is meH to see this feet in Hebrew history ; wdl also to go 
further forward and sto it in aU human history, and to 
know that human natui^ is divis^s Providence; 

The common theoloRiodl notion of a special Provi^ 
denC/O, with its special favomrites, is fall of mischief. 
Some inteiisely national writer in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
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mmi ielU tus tluit Hoaih cnrned the de«oensdK&tt of Ham 
for i^ir £ai^tii&f« if^j } theolornaxiB inform iwthat ia oon- 
seqnenoe ilioreof /kis dosoendaats asre oMrk-oif, ontkrWit 
from God. But tibusre are no QiotlKwa from Inftoite 
Father : to aay He cagts off aaj child of His, Hifbraw or 
Canaanite, is as aboard Ss to eaj He alters the anoms of 
mathematics^ or the tmths of the moltipHoatioei te^le. 
It ia inconsistent with the nf ^?are and oonstitation of 
the Infinite €bd ; it ia bm impo6 ..ola as that one and one 
should be two thousaad, loid not two. The African 
nations, whom the Oancasiaiiig enslave, nxast be ea dear 
to Gk)d as the pale tyrants 'who e3rploit«r them/just as 
much nnder His infinite Frortdepc-e, which will not suffer 
any ultimate and unrecompel2$odL evil to htSsi^ the i>lack 
or white. 

Ail individiuJs then must be equally under the same 
providential care of the Infinite God ; not merely great 
men, the Chedlemagnes, the CromweUs, the Napoleons, 
" men of destiny '* as they are called, but the little men ; 
not merely the good men, the heroes of religion, the 
Moseses and the Josuses, but the ordinary men, and 
wicked men, not barely in their great moments, when 
thoy fool conscious of uod, but in their daily work and 
humble consciousness. Then it is plain tlmt not only 
Moses and Jeans are providential men xniamsted with a 
special mission; but you and I and each man are jnst as 
much providential men, equally intrusted with a mission, 
not the less special bi-cituBo it is humble and our powers 
are weak. The ujmatural Spartan &ther rejects and 
disdains his idiot giri> leaving her to perish on Mount 
Taygetus ; the theologian casts off Ms son, gco^m up 
wicKBd and a public criminal, leaving him to perish un- 
«itied in his jau. But the loving-kindness of the Infinite 
Father WAtches over U\e fool; the tender mercy of the 
Infinite Mother takes up the criminal when mortal 
parents let him fall. There is no child of perdition bofow 
the Infinite God. 

Now God, aa the infinitely perfect, must accomplish 
His providential function by tno laws which belong to 
the nature and conatitcition of things; that iH, by the 
normal and constcuit mode of operation of the natural 
powers resident in tlxose things themselves ; in material 
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and animal nature by the forces and lawB thereof ; in 
honuui nature its forces and its laws. For as Prori- 
denes is the divine execution in time of the eternal 
divine poepose, it is absurd to say that Gk>d supersodoH or 
annuls the means which he primarily desired for that 
purpose. The cJasbio deist aupposea the material world 
waa the work of one God; and the arrangement of 
human affairs the work of another. Between the two 
there was a coUision and a qnarreli the world-govomor 
most interfere with the work of the world- maker ; Cans- 
ality and Providence were antagonistic. But with the 
idea of the Infinit<e Qod this antithetic dualism ranishes 
at once away. 

The creative Cansahty of the Infinite God is likewise 
conservative and administrative Providence. 

So from the nature of the infinitely perfect God and 
the consequent perfection of His motive^ material, pur- 
pose, and means thereto, it follows that He will not de- 
stroy as infinite Providence what He created as infinite 
Cause ; that He will not violate the laws and break the 
constitution which He Himself has made. Accordingly, 
in the midst of Gk)d'B Providence working from a per- 
fect motive, for a perfect purpose, and by means of the 
constitution and nature of man, a Providence extending 
to all men and to their every act, it is plain that Human 
Freedom is safe, and the nitimat<e Welfare of each man 
is made sure of, as certain as the existence of God, or 
of man. 

Atheism tells you of a world without a God, a great 
goinff, but a going with none to direct : liie popular 
Theology declares that this going is directed by a finite 
and changeable God, jealous, revengeful, loving Jacob 
and hating Esau, working by fits and starts, even in 
wrath destroying what He made imperfect, beginning 
anew, and designing to torment the great mass of man- 
kind in everlasting woe — " miserable to have eternal 
being." 

But with the absolute Religion, a knowledge of Qod as 
Infinite, how different do all things appear I We have 
confidence, absolute trust in the motive and Purpose 
of God, absolute trust also in the Means which He has 
provided in the nature and constitution of things. The 
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human faculties become then the instruments of Provi- 
dence. Every man is under the protection of God — 
and all fear of the final result for you, or me, or for man- 
kind, quite vanishes away. The details we know not ; 
experience reveals them a day-full at a time ; the result 
we are sure of. 

Timid men who think that God is miserly and the 
great Hunker of the Universe, sometimes fear the ma- 
terial world will not hold out ; some little " perturba- 
tions " are discovered, now the Earth approaches the 
Sun for many years, perhaps never twice Inaa dlegcribod 
exactly the same track ; so they fear the earth will fall 
into the fi^re and the world be burned up. But by and 
by we find that these " pertxirbations " only disturbed 
the astronomer, doubtful of God ; that to the Cause and 
Providence of.the world they were etemaUy known, fore- 
cared for ; that they are normal acts of faithful matt-er, 
and so all undisturbed the world rolls on. Constant is 
balanced by constant. Variable liolds variable in check, 
Tn her cyclic rotation round the earth the Moon nods ; 
the Earth oscillates in her rhythmic round, while the Sun 
nods also, as the centre of gravity of the solar system 
shifts now a little this way, then a little that ; nay, the 
whole Solar System, it is likely, swings a little from side 
to side : but all this has been foreseen, provided for, 
balanced by forces which never sleep, and one thing set 
over against another in such a sort that all work together 
for good, and the great Chariot of Matter sweeps on 
through starry space keeping its God-appointed track. 
Such is the Providence of God in the Universe, not an 
atom of stAr-dust is lost out of the sky, not an atom of 
flower-dust is lost from off this dirty globe ; such are 
the laws by which Qod works His functions out in 
Nature. Ignorance is fall of dread and starts at tarrors 
in the dark, trembles at the earthquake and the storm. 
But science justifies the ways of Goa to matter, knowing 
all and loving all, discloses everywhere the inunanent and 
ever active force. Where Science does not understand 
the mode of action, nor read the det&ils of perfection 
clearly in the Work — ^it points to Infinite Perfection in 
the Author, and we fear ho more, 

TOU XI.— rSbiMi, 4*. 13 
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IX. 

OF THE ECONOMY OF PAIN AND MISERY UN- 
DER THE UNIVEESAL PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

HI RATH MAD! HOTHIHO nCPIRinCT. BOCLBBIABTICUS ILll. 24. 

Labt Sundfty I rpoke of Proviflence in its most general 
^ form, as the universal execution of the perfect purposea 
of Gk>d by the f)erfect moans He had originally devised. 
Closely connected with this are two things which denaand 
attention, namely, the phenomena which are called Evil 
and Sin, and the relation thereof to the causal and provi- 
dential function of the Infinite God. 

To understand this matter of Evil, to know its mode of 
origin and of operation, «ind the purpose it serves, con- 
siderable nicety of thought is necessary ; and of cxjurse 
considerable precision in the terms which express and 
define thought. 

The word Evil is ambiguous in its meaning, and has 
both a wide and a narrow signification. Sometimes it 
means something painful for which there is no adequate 
compensation to the sufferer. Sometimes it means some- 
thing painful for which there is an adequate compensation 
to the sufferer. In this Sermon I will use the word Evil 
in its general and ambiguous sense, while the two special 
forms thereof, — the uncompensated and the compensated, 
—I will call Absolute Evil and Partial Evil. 

So nmch for the definition of these terms. 

The phenomena called Evil may, for convenience, be 
distributed into two general forms, or modes : — 

I. Evil which 'does not come from a conscious and 
voluntary transgression of a natural law of the Body or 
the Spirit ; tiiat is, PaLin and Misery. This may be more 
mLuutely designated and distingTiiAhed by reference to 
the part through which we suffer — -as physical pain, 
Butferiag by the body ; spiritual jjaia, suffering by what 
is not body, 

H. Evil which comes from a -conscious and voluntary 
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fraiuspTOBBion of a natural law of the body or the Bpirit ; 
that 18 Sin^ meaning thereby the traQBgreftsion with all iti 
Bubjective and objective coiiaequencea. 

So much also for the definition of tliese torms. 

To-da^ I Khali etpeak only of Pain and MiBory ; and of 
them chiefly in the form of Physical Evil. 

In the world of mere Matter, there is no oonBcioasness, 
DO freedom, no will. It is snbject wholly to statical and 
dynamical laws in their various forma ; and there is thero- 
foro no Pleasure and no Pain. That department of crea- 
tion seems designed merely for a theatre on which ani- 
mated beings are to find scope for action, and whence 
they may obtain their means of livelihood. I think no 
man pretends to find any evil there. 

Bat there is the world of Animals and of Man oonscionB 
in higher or lower dej^rees, and with more or loss, of free- 
dom, gifted with part.ial power of will. Her© is the field 
for Pleasure and Pain — ^tne elements of Ha.ppineBS and of 
Misery, the two poles of Ufe. Here occur tne phenomena 
of Evil. 

By Pleasure I mean the state which comes from the 
fulfilment of the natural conditions of animate existence ; 
from the normal satisfaction of natural desirea. By Pain 
I mean the state which comes from non-fnlfilm.ent of those 
natural conditions ; from the absence of the normal satis- 
faction of thosfc desires. Of course I include in that state 
not only the negative form of evil — lack of the desirable, 
but the positive form of evil — ^presence of the hateful. 
Happiness is prolonged pleasure ; Misery is prolonged 
pain. 

Happiness is great in proportion to the greatness of 
the faculties which seek their natural satisfaction ; and in 
proportion likewise to the completeness of the satisfaction 
itself. So there is a qualitative distinction, of the specific 
modes of Happiness — as it comes from satisfying high or 
low desires ; and a quantitative distinction, of the par- 
ticular degrees thereof — the satisfaction bein^ partial or 
total. On the other hand, Misery is great or little in pro- 
portion to the faculties and their satisfaction ; and there 
IS the same qualitative and quantitative distinction— of 
modes and degrees thereof. 

Let us now look at some of the phenomena of PhyaiSftl 

18 • 
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Bvil. And for oleame»s' sake let ns attend first to the 
Biinplest forms thereof^ axtd thenoe ascend op to the more 
complex and difficnlt. 
"^n the Animal world lu^iness nsoaUj preponderates 
. misery. The two most powerfal groups of instincts 
in the animal world are those which relate to tiie pre- 
servation of the indiridaal and the perpetoation of the 
race. Those instincts are commonly satisfied. Hence 
comes the general aspect of happiness thronghont this 
department of the nniverse. Not one mosquito ia a 
million, it is probable, ever tastes of blood ; and not one 
in a million ever soffers from hunger. Yon never saw 
a melancholy fiy, or a wild squirrel that was unhap^^; 
the elephant, the lion, the monkey, and the ■ crocodile 
seem to have a good time in the world. Happinesi is 
obvious in the young of animals ; but it is just as actual 
in the old, only it assumes a graiver form, and so is not 
so apparent to the careless or inexperienced eye : 

" Thy creotareis leap not, but exprees a feast, 
Where all the guests dt close, aud nothing vanta." 

Still gome animals, it is obvious, suffer pain; all are 
capable of it; perhaps all the higher animals, some time 
in their lives, are made to suffer. It may be asked, " Is 
it possible that there shall be pain in the anitnal world 
wluoh the Inikute God has created irom perfect motives, 
of perfect material, for a perfect purpose, and as a perfect 
means thereto ? " I answer. Yes, 

I do not pretend that I can clear up all the difficulties 
in this matter by the inductive mode— of studying the 
details, and thereby learning their law and showing how 
each particular form of evil turns into good ; — ^I shall be 
obliged to refer to the idea of God as Infinite, and &om 
that deduce the value of the function of the special forms 
of pain and misery. This will often happen. The wisest 
man is orHj a child as yet. Philosophy has read but few 
pages of this great book of Nature, whereof all must be 
known folly to understand a part. When I know there 
is an Infinite God, I ani sure that His purpose is good and 
His means adequate. I spontaneously trust therein. 
This instinctive trust outruns the reflective demonstration 
of science. Still it is both pleasant ,; and satdsfaotory to 
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leam tho vm luid fbnotion of tbingt by iiamadrm, hjma 
indnctivB itndj of th« faeti, and not Iw o oa a tmmi a t« 
dedtwe the ooxkchuigiL merely firom the idm of God. In 
some imtsDoei this it not diiBooH; csy, la lbs preMal 
oonditioii of sdenoe^ it is not liard to iMni tiw g^enezvl 
t«md«Doy of ilubge in Nature, and ihenoe get tbe «n2ogJ 
of tlui lidmle to nelp explain partionlar parts. Bat ner 
ntan I think a« ^t haa been able to explain ail these oaoea 
by the purely indnctiTe proeeaa. To do tlyit be most' 
know all the powers and ooniMqaent aotaons and bistoxy 
of each tbing in tbcT nmyerse. 

AH finite tbinga most needs be conditioned; the Li- 
finite, alone is absolately self-oonditioned. Thos tba 
bodies of aaumals mnst needs depend on the world di>oat 
them ; wb««in are things belpM— mefuat for the animals 
they serre, and things harmfiu^not mes 'or the anima ls 
they hnrt. Continned. nse of the barminl tbin^ wo«ld 
destroy the indiyidaal and so the race. 

Accordingly the animal frame is made sosoeptible of 
Pain from the use of the barmfol Substances, and of 
Delight fronl the use of the belpfoL 

Sometimes this pain comes b^ore l^e consnnuaMtion 
of the use : thus poisonous plants are .commonfy odious 
to the eye, or naujaeons to tue smell, or hateful to the 
taste of the creature they would ingure. Here the 
momentary pain, the transient disgust, comes as a fore« 
warning against a foe. Poisonous plants, it iir said, bare 
somewluB.t in their structure which warns off the animala 
they woqld ehe destroy, some special ugliness teleg^ra;^ 
ing to the senses tbe unfitness of this thin^ for use. 
"The Devil,", aays a chemist, "is always cbamed.'^ If 
not be is painted bkok, to scare away the creatures be 
would molest. How nicely ihe sheep and bortes aToid 
all noxious things. Lobelia would kill borsesj tbe 
pungent plant reiMis the riot-aot of Nature as soon as it ia 
tasted and warns the offenders of tbeir transgression. 
The beneyolent motire and purpose of this form m paw ia 
obvious at once. 

Then there are Modes of Action which are possible to 
an animal, but wbich would be fatal if persisted in : these 
also are attended by pain. A young rabbit heedlessly 
running through briars tears his tender skin and smarts ; 
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10 tronbi this raidmg of his coat. If the pain did 
not wasn him, ho would tear hii skin to pieces and lose 
his hlb in aeeking to saTe it. A dog nmning oTer iharp 
•tonM would soon wear oat hia feet; the pain warm him 
of the peril before, it ia too late. If he were to lose a 
limb he must go Hmp and lune ill his life, for another leg 
will not shoot out to take the place of the bn» he has 
wasted and need vcp. The' soffering makes hini oarefcd ; 
he keeps hia feet, and goes foorJegged all his days. 

The lobster and the orab hare a thick and n^rlj in- 
sensible shell, for protection agb^'nst raTenoos enemies ; 
bat such is the nature of their oorering that their limbs 
are brittle and easUj rent off, another soon taking the 
place of that which is lost. The animal soffers but little 
pain from that injiMT'. With him it is no great hardship 
to lose a limb which is so easily supplied anew. But the 
lobster oannot bear any ^preat change of temperature, 
such is his constitution ; it would destroy his life. So 
his shell is a good conductor of heat, and he is keenly 
sensitiye. to the alternations of heat and cold. ■ This sensi- 
tiyeness and the pain it brings if he g^s out of his pro- 
per temperature, Keep him always in such places as suit 
ids organiisation, in a temperature congenial to his nature/ 
in waters which also supply his food. The dog can bear 
a great rang^ of temperatuie, clad in his non-conducting 
ocN»t, which also accommodatetii itself to the changes of 
olimate. Yariations of heat and cold are not painful to 
him. The dog's sensitiyeneBs of touch and the lobster'a 
sensitiyeness to heat and cold bring pain to both ; but the 
suffering keeps the lobster in his place, and preseryes the 
UmbB of the do^ safe and sound. Qiye the dog the Ic^- 
ster^s insensibihty to pain from the sense of touch, he 
would run, or fight, till he wore his lega off of his body ; 
giye the lobster the dog's sensitiyeness to this form of 
pain, and liyinff as he does in the ceaseless wash of 
the waters, wiw brittle limbs, his life would be a tor- 
ment while it Uisted, and in torment would it soon end. 
GKye the dog the lobster's sensitiyeness to heat and cold, 
he would be miserable most of the time and soon die ; 
giye the lobster the dog's indifference to temperature, 
uie currents of the sea would soon sweep him awaj from 
his food, from bis natural position, and he and lus race 
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to keep m- lot .pfomr plfloieV ie' totbw hf 
wkidi tat^ are' bonnd tfitt uid < xepit irasT IkMrm; - 
• Snoli n th« ^«bemL ttM of um fenoi of piia ia tins 
animal world; it u a xiatoral warninff aganivt ram, a ^ 
nan&iel Ibr «i^ia(nm£iiiig ^fiiard b^tfr' ti&f natiTtNi of the 
eiurth; the iea» and: air, giving ewfy admonition irhen 
danjm di»w« ni|^. ' 

- If jon look iffdely and cwefttUy, yon will find there is 
always the miMt' nice and canning adaptation <^ the pain 
to the'end'it ia to answer. Is a oondition.of existenoe 
neglected j an instinct left withont its aaitukfaotion ; is a 
wrong mode ' of action ' resorted to, or improper food 
eaten, nneasiness and pain warn the offender of his mis- 
take, and 'drive him raom' it. This pain w so effectoal 
that the master-instinotB of an animal beoome irresistible : 
only exterhal violence can check the rash of Nature, and 
if wriven ont she soon' comes back'. How nneaay are the 
birds of piuusage ^ the time of thdr annnal migrations t 
Their pam warns them against the rain ^hich a northern 
winter, or a oionthera ' sninmer, would bring npon the 
Swallow, or the Stork. 

The pain which comes from Fear is of the same re- 
medial character. < The Hare has a feeble bodv i a rade 
touch drives her life out of the thiii walk of its halitation. 
She is the natural prey of the hawk, the fox, and the 
wild-cat ; even the mink and the weasel easily master her. 
See how she is furnished with quick, capacious, and vari- 
able ears, with prominent and ready eyes; nimble to start 
and swift to ran. She is cautious, timid, and fearful to a 
remarkable. degpree;' she runs from any danger, fiunng 
nothing that is formidabls. She has no power to resist 
any of her natural enemies. ■ Fear is her sentinel. When 
her last hour eiomee, she dies almost at a touch from her 
enemy, apparently with little pain. Her chief sufTering 
is from fear, and that is only adequate to attach "h^r lim 
to her. 

So far as I have seen, or read, this is trae in all depart- 
menta of animal lif»~-~the ordinary mode of death, though 
often a violent one, is attended with vei^ little pain ; and 
the suffering from fear is only sufficient to keep the t 
creatures on their guard. The bull is strong and tough. 
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ftble to endore a seYere donte^t with » po^erfal wetaj. 
£Ld is oanstifutloQalj^ oonra^^eous, and maroboR forth to 
meet the dcnsr^ whioh tKroaienis him. The tiimditj of 
lh« hAr9 would be ridicule us in the ball, nud bia fearless- 
Bese fintal to her. 

Thon there is the pain w^oh animAls enffor at the Loi^t 
gt»f iheir MAtee^ or their Young. Yoa aee examples of ihiB 
in all animale that tDAtch in pair«, and guard and prrotect 
their littl6 ones. The moUogamoofl robin monrnB at the 
loM of hi« mate, or at the plunder of his nest. The 
ferocion* white bear, it it 8»id, moans like a human 
mother at the loss of her oubs. The nuffering of aheop 
and cows when their children are torn from thorn, is too 
well kno^ and very sad. But this pain, with the attend* 
ant fear of the loss, is only sufficient to lead the mates to 
protect each other, the parents to watch over and defend 
their oMld. This fear often creates a certain heroism in 
the bosoms of animals which are oUierwise . cowardly. 
The hen is commonly a garrulous and restless busybody, 
bustUng about all day, a woak and timid anrmal, fleeing 
from every trifling danger. When the mat($mai instinct 
moves her to brood over the eggs which contain her un 
Been prog-eny, how all is changed ! The restless busybody 
sits silent and patient a« a stone, all day incumbent on 
her nest. An extraordinary amount of heat is developed 
in her body. ELer timidity vanishes ; she becomes 
ooura^t»ous, and rushes out to defend her nest, and still 
more to protect her new-bom brood. She defies danger, 
and will sacrifice her life rather than desert her little 
Qock. IS the brood is lost, her torment is exceeding great. 
Afier her fledglings are grown up they become Btrangers 
to her } her anxiety ai^d Jier courage vuiiah oat of sight, 
or sleep as a reserTX>d power, till another occasion calls 
them forth. Here pain is the ally of aff«ct!ion;, the fsimily 
girdle tc keep her bttle household together. In animals 
whioh reqfuire no parental caro, there is no fear of this 
sort, no affection for it to guard. The salmon and the 
herring drop tht>ir embryo in th» appropriate spot, 
leaving it to the oare of l^ature. After the young calf 
has outgroMm the need of its mother's care, to her it is 
but one of the common herd; the feeling of kindred is 
extinot. 
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Ijq all ihese oaaes the oon«orT»tirie I ftmoltiifm <i>f : 4hMe 
four forma of pain is evident ai ouoe, «• «ooi) 9B' ike 'focw 
ftre made known. And the baiuice bdtvroen IKa pro- 
visioDAl pain and the final purpose it ia to aeirve is iro ex- 
actly Bustained, that it ifl a delight to the thinking man to 
Boe the ways of ProTidence with these bttle children of 
the common Father. 

" faok oTMtim h*th a viadon for hii g<oad . 

p\g«oiu feed their tendar offspring, arriag, 
Wben UteT or* callov ; but vithdmw their rood 

Whan tktj m fledf«, that N«m1 imj tmeh Utab flfiaf " 

Htill there are (mfferinga in the animal world for which 
I can see no present reoompenae. Borne lose a limb in 
Touth and snffor all their Ufe ; others are Bcantilj fed. 
Vhose in the hands of man are often maimed, ill-troaiied, 
and hindered from developing their nature as uunuJs, 
and so made to suffer. Man " improves " the breeds of 
cattle. He does not aJwajrs improve them as horses, 
cows, or swine, but only as animated tools for his service. 
Sometimes he only exploiters them. His " racers " and 
" drafl horses," his " Ayrshires " and " North- DevoM," 
his " Merinoos " and " Saxonies," are as mooh works of 
homaa invention as the spinning -jenny and tlie printing- 
press. Very nsefoJ contrivances for man's purpose, t^ey 
are less horses, oxen, and sheep, it seems to me, than 
were their savage progenitors tjb^oosands of rears ago. 
They have suffered a change. They oannot detend th«m- 
selves if turned out in the forests, nor find their food in 
the wild where the Aurochs rejoices to live. Bat I doubt 
that this change is attended with any necessary uxihapj»- 
ness. The domestic dog seeioas to me quite as happy an 
animal as the wild dog. If we take into the account aU 
the animals connectea with man, with or without hia con- 
sent, they have far more happiutjus than misery. The 
horse and the cow seem in part dengtied for the use 
and service of man, and may perform that service with 
no unnataral harm to them^lves. Their nature is ex- 
ceeding pliant under the plastic hand of man ; the artaficial 
forms of the cow-kind seem to me as happy as the wild 
forms. 

But still there is pain and misery in the animal world. 



haw^sc^W' iVal' may interpret the Hebrew Bible, it 
iiptl^n'ti^-l&i^ni^ Ckxl " doth take care for oien." The 
uijoriM of m whuJe th&t in his cLildbood g'^ts his jaw 
broken, and goo» aU hit life with a twisted month, a de- 
formed and most anlnoky whale ; the misfortnneB of a 
horse owned bj some mAster more bea«tly th&n the bmte, 
mnst have all been known bj God at the creation, pro- 
vided for and compensatod in Bome way. The ot,e of 
animal p&in in the majority of cases, it is easy to disceru, 
and to see that it has a benevolent fonction to aocompliah. 
The general analog of Nature leads to the inference — it 
is no more, — that it must likewise be so in these excep- 
tional CAses. Bat &om the Idea of the Infinite God ^e 
know it must be so ; that this exceptional pain mnst not 
be absolute evil to the mdividnal sufferer, bat disciplinary 
— ^leading to some ^ood else not attainable ; and so com- 

r sated by the ultimate welfare which it helps attain. I 
not pretend to know how this is brought about ; I 
know not the middle terms which intermeoiate between 
the misery I see and the blessedness I imagine. I only 
know that the ultimate welfare must come to the mutilated 
beast overtasked by some brutal n\an. If it be not sq 
then the universe is not a perfect world ; it is imperfect 
in this particular, that it does not serve the natural pur- 
pose of these creatores, who go incomplete and suffering. 
If Qod be Infbciite then He must make and administer the 
world from perfect motives, for a perfefct purpose, and as 
a perfect means, — all tending to the ultimate and absolute 
blessedness of each thing He directly or mediately creates ; 
the world must be adbministered so as to achieve t^t 
purpose for each thing*. Else God has made some things 
from a motive and for a purpose not benevolent, or as a 
means not adequate to the benevolent purpose. These 
BuppositionB are at Tariance with the nature of the Infinite 
God. 

I do not see how this benevolent purpose can be ac- 
complished unless all w-nimiilH are immortal and find 
retribution in another bfe. I know many will think it 
foolish, and some impious, to speak of the Immortality of 
Anim^. But without this supposition I cannot " vindi- 
cate the ways of God " to the horse and the ox. To me 
the immortahty of all animals appears in harmony with 
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the anftlogr of Nattire, rataon&L, benevolent, and beantifuL 
Many of the argnmentB for human immortality &pplT m 
well to the case of the bee und the elephant as to John 
and Panl. The argruneot from conscioosneM \a hero oat 
of plaoe — as man knows nothing of the oonsoionsnoBS of 
the sheep and gwine. There are bat two arguments which 
I hare ever heard brought against the immortality of 
animals — one is drawn from the se)'" ness of man, who 
wants a monopolj of all desirable ^nings, and so would 
shut beast and bird ont of heaven ; the other oomes trom 
the common notion of the EMit^, that He is a mean and 
stingy God, making heaven Uttle and hell large. Let 
both paas for what they are worth. K the Spanish In- 
quisitor and the American Kidnapper can be thought 
immortal and capable of eternal happiness, I see not how 
we can deny eternal life to any Abyssinian Hyanna, or to 
a Rattlesnake from Kentncky, far less ugly ana venomoos. 
It seems to me that uliilosophical theology confirms the 
instinctive natnre of tine " poor Ijidian," 

^ Who thinkt, •dmitted to thml «q^l sk^, 
Bii fkithfol dog ahail beau hun oompMij." 

If this be so, then pain or misery in the animal world 
is not an Absolute Evil ; in the majority of cases it is a 
beneficent sentinel to warn creation of the approach of 
rain, and in the exceptional cases is a servant that by 
some unknown way conducts to bliss, 

" Making a chiming of a p«a«ng belL" 

In tiie World of Man the affair is much more compli- 
cated ; but if the animal world be rightly understood, 
this other is not difficult to comprehend. The amount of 
individual freedom is so much greater with men than with 
animal*, that we commonly say, man is free — self-ruled, 
■ — while beasts are bound, ruled wholly by some objective 
force, tools and not agents, ilan's tether is indeed much 
longer than theirs ; and his margin of possible oacillatian 
is much greater. For man having powers so much i lore 
various, and consequently an immediate destination so 
much nobler, stanos, in genera], in more comphcated 
relatione with Nature, and the individual with his 
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and is Hubiect to a greater variotv of conditions. Ac- 
cordingly tnere iH with him bo mucn the more room for 
g'eneno and indiviiiual caprice, for violating tho condi- 
tions of woll'are and of material existence ; so much more 
room for pain and misery. This is f, with mankind, and 
with each man, at every particular stage of his conscious 
existence. 

But in addition to this statical complication of his 
nature, man has other dynamical complicatic which 
take place in his historical development. Man is pro- 
gressive ; each man advancing not only from babyhood 
to manhood, — for that is so with the lion and the lobster, 
— but also from manhood till death. Not only is each 
man thus progressive as an individual, but each nation as 
a people, and mankind as a race. Amid the fluctuations 
of individualB the nation rolls on from its babyhood to its 
manhood ; and amid the fluctuations of states and families, 
of n-Ntions, the mighty Stream of Humanity sweeps on to 
its destination, bearing in its eternal bosom every human 
exceUence which any individual or any people, has de- 
veloped and brought to light. 

At every step the individual, the nation, and the race 
are subject to the natural conditions of personal, social, 
and general human welfare ; conditions which are rigorous 
and unavoidable. All this development of the individual 
and the race is progress by experiment; for while the 
crystal is formed, and the tree grows, by processes which 
have their origin solely in the Infinite Cause ; while each 
individual lion and the whole lion-kind grow up with little 
conscious thought, or personal will, the individual man, 
and the man-kind do to a considerable extent shape their 
own fornm of being. This progression by experiment 
involves both experiments that faal and experiments that 
succeed. The failure brings pain ; if long continued, 
misery. This is so with the merely speculative experi- 
ment, with thought : the faulty demonstration, " the sum 
which will not come out right," pains the boy at school ; 
the halting tragedy racks the feeble-minded poet; nay, 
the imperfections in the works of Homer and jEschylus, 
of Dante and Shakspeare, tortured those mighty bards. 
Still more is this the case with practical experiments, 
with deeds : the little girl, learning the limits between 
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tho Mo and Not-me, miBtakea and burns her fingers in the 
candle's flame ; tho groat nation learning the liroits be- 
tween tho Just and tho Unmst, or tho Expedient and 
Unprofitable, mistakes and loses millions of men. Ne- 
cosaity confines tho boasts within a narrow road where 
instinct impels thom on ; they cannot wander much. 
Freedom opens for us a long and wide field, with oppor- 
tunity for pain and misery. The child makes unsucceas- 
fal ex7)orimont8 in bocoming a man ; the man in reaching 
after more manhood ; mankind, in all our history, makes 
experiments that fail ; all are painful. Such are the con- 
ditions of our human lot, ciuiditions which to the nature 
of a finite, progressive, and free being seem as much 
indispensable as gravitation to atoms of matter represent- 
ing the primary law. 

The actual amount of pain and misery is far greater 
in the human world than in the animal world. It seems 
to me greater in proportion to their respective quantity 
of being. The Caucasian baby is a grief to her mother 
before she rejoices that a child is bom ; he is a torment 
to himself before he has his first teeth ; a trouble to his 
father in growing up. Man has all the animal sources of 
pain, and many more peculiar to himself, springing from 
his more mountainous quantity of being, its nicer quality, 
and the greater complication thereof. The grown animal 
is not capable of progressive development; haa no ex- 
periments to make, no failures to mourn over, nor sajSer 
from. The race of animals makes no failures, no pro- 
gress, no experiment. No lion in Africa weeps for his 
prodigal son. The tigress is not crossed in love. No 
patrician game-laws hinder the fox from " free warren " 
everywhere. The hippopotamus has no feudal superior ; 
the wild-cat has eminent domain in the woods, " fr^ fish- 
ing and fowling." There is no despotic Nicholas or 
Ferdinand to torture the race of wild ewine^ with un- 
reasonable institutes hedging ixi the liberty of Nfttore. 
No revolutionists, bo red-republioAos, jostle the rulers of 
the woods and seas ; no progresaLYe Koasuths and Maz- 
zinis overturn the oligarcny of white or hiaok eLepkants, 
^d form a democracy among the cattle. There is no pain 
from bad institutions,— -no failare to hare good ones. No 
timid owl or monkey is ever alaniLed at the " Spread of 
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lafidelity." The ravens that wander crying for lack of 
meat and finding it as they fly, have no fear of eternal 
damnfttion, no " Adam's fall" to make their faces gather 
blacknesB ; the " federal head " of the crows never " fell." 
There is no popular theology, no atheism, with the 
pigoone and blackbirds. 

The aspect of the world of animals is one of happiness. 
What a contrast between that and the condition of man I 
The bob-o'-link in the grass under my window seekmg 
food for her little nest-full of promises, is happy as a bird 
can be; her joy runs over in delightful song. Uer beauty 
of sound meets the morning beauty of ligtit, and what a 
psalm they sing, the sunrise and the bird, to eye and ear ! 
Compare ner with the mothers in the houses aU about me, 
and in the great cities of the world, the mothers who 
groan in labour — of beggary, of prostitution, of drunken- 
ness, of many-liveried sin ! Not one mosquito in a miUion 
Buffers from hanger; of the thousand miUion men how 
many will die outright of starvation ; how many go 
stooping and feeble for want, and will at last be thereby 
shuffled off the stage of life I How contentedly this ratter- 
pillar makes ready for her transfiguration, one day to 
come out fair as the light with more than mythical re- 
splendence. How Badly the seamstresses of Boston, New 
York, and London, prepare their garments of transfigura- 
tion — the shroud which painful fingers are so long in 
making ready for death, who is always in sight, yet so 
slow in coming I What an odds between the Song of a 
Cocoon and " the Song of a Shirt 1 " This grasshopper, 

" Oreen little loiterer in the eannv gram, 
C&tchmg hit beert ap at the feel of June," 

is never to seek for his daily bread. Yonder cow takes 
no thought for raiment ; the beaver is not afraid of being 
warned out of his lodgings and turned upon the world, his 
wife and children brought to the side- walk ; the pains of 
parturition and dentition, with that troop of aiseaBes 
which crowd about the cradle of human infancy, are all 
unknown to the wild camel, the bear, and the elephant. 
The buffalo ia never concerned for the raiment of his sons 
and daughters, clad and shod in Nature^s best. No wild- 
cat Las any difficulty in training up her sons ; the honse- 
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loech KftB no oonoern for the mArriagt} of hi» two pro- 
verbial daa^hters. Every ojster is oonteuted with hia 
own " bank. Ther© arc no ckangos of tariff to perplex 
the froo-traders of sea, and land, and sky. No protoctire 
8yBt<ein is repealed to the damagia of the inaect-mann&o- 
turcrs — of the bee, or the spider, or the BiUc-worm. The 
Providence of God is the great Protective-system for all 
those children of the world. The universal laws — thoy 
rever change. 'i\e aristocracy of the ant-hill does not 
esploiter the common people; not a qaeen bee feared a 
crisis in " the year of revolutions." Compare a hive of 
bees- — in woods or garden, — or a family oi beavers, with 
Boston or LoweU, with Paris or Lyona.; and what an 
odds betwijct the welfare of the two 1 Consider the 
poverty, the want, the ignorance, the disease, the drunk- 
enness, and vice, lind crime, and shortened Life, which 
make up the misery of the poor ; consider the anxiety and 
servility, the disappointed ambition and defeated affec- 
tions, which BO mar the welfare of the thriving and the 
rich ; and what a difference there is between this human 
misery and the contentment of the beast ; — a difference 
which, at first sight, seems out of proportion to the dif- 
ferent degrees of power an- of freedom — misery in- 
creasing ae the square of the amount of freedom ! The 
whole world of Nature does not furnish a St Giles parish 
for the beasts ; not a human city is without one ' 

Still, omitting nothing and extenuating nothing, it 
seems to me the proportion of misery in the world is 
overrated by benevolent men. Happiness, contentment 
of the actual wants, surpasses unhappiness, that discon- 
tented hunger after what cannot be reached. It is so in 
convents and asylums, with the poor in large tovms like 
London tind New York, — such is the human power of 
accommodation to circumstances. Plastic man is pliant 
also. Take any settlement of men, Esquimaux, Pawnees, 
Turks, Chinese, Gaboons, Bushnmns, Britons, happiness 
far surpasses misery, (xo into the lowest parts of Boston, 
or Londoa, to the abodes of want and crime, it is so 
there. True it is a low form of happiness, and you 
moom at so much contentment with so little welfare. 

Yet there is pain and misery of the saddest sorL It 
comes from non-fulfilment of the conditions of animal life 
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— ^from want of food, of fire, air, and water, of shelter and 
raimen^ • from sickness, fear, grief; from the lack, or the 
loss, of objects of passion and affection; from defeated 
ambition, defeated love; from want of culture— of one 
or all the faculties. 
( All this must have been foreseen ; it is a part of the 
scheme of things — the calculated consequence of man's 
ignorance, or want of self-adaptation to the world of 
matter. It can be no astonishment to God. Yet at first 
sight it appears as if there was an imperfection in God's 
work. This misery, which haunts mankind, seems a dis- 
|n°ace to the world and a standing impeachment of the 
Providence of Gt)d. "Call this a perfect world," says 
some kind-hearted man, " a perfect means for a perfect 
purpose ? Under the Providence of the Infinite God is 
it 1 — ^Then whence this vermin pain which bores into 
every house and every heart ? The world is full of Evil, 
Absolute Evil ; this toad, ugly and venomous, squats, full 
of poison, in every garden which man plants. Could not 
God make a world without Misery ? 

Well, the finite must needs be conditioned — its exist- 
ence one of limitation. Tlie question is whether the 
present condition contains any absolute, or any needless 
partial Evil. As it was shown before, pain is inciu^utal 
to the development of a finite being with even a small 
y amount of freedom. But as man is more free, and in- 
dividually and generically progressive, a larger amount of 
pain is mcidental to his existence. But look at some 
conjectural schemes of human life. 

Suppose man had been made with no capability of pro- 
ress either of the individual, from manhood to old age, 
or of the race, from the beginning to the end ; and put 
in the rudest condition of the lowest tribe of men—of the 
Bnshmans, or the Patagouians ; but had all his wants as 
completely and as easily met as the oysters in the waters 
of V irginia, so that the whole world was a perpetual Point 
Comfort to each man ; that there was no pain, no possi- 
bility of suffering ; so that he had no desire which could 
lead him astray at all, no freedom to go astray, but by 
his organization was bound fast to the actual,— would this 
be a better state of things ? Nobody tl^nks so. 

Suppose this improgresBivd and painless creature ele- 
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rated to the highest degpree of oar preient flxrilisalaoii 
— ^to the intellectual condition of th« pjhiloaoplMra who 
make up tibe Acadeatnies of Paris, of Beriin, Mid of Lcn« 
don; snrroonded with iiU the cironmrtuioM whioii unit 
that stage of development ; as fnlly wtssfied as tlit cjuiet, 
and a» incapable of any prb^ross-— indifidnal or floneric ; 
— incapable of pain ; witnont freedom of fnrthcr oerelop* 
ment ; hj his organization bound fa«t to (he aotaalj no 
ideal beaniy—- intellectual, moral, afiectional, or religioiu, 
— ^hovering about his head; and that an undisturbed 
satisfaction filled up the consciousness of man. Would 
that be a better state of things than the present condition 
of Germany, France, and England — better as a finality 
than the present as a stage of progress in the ever-un- 
folding growth of man ? No thinker will think so. For 
those philosophers are as far from a fiill enjoyment of all 
the powers of their human nature almost as the Bush- 
mans. 

We are made with a nature which demands oontinnal ^ 
progress ; the instinct of development is ama^gly power- 
ml m the race. Mankind is not content to stand stU], 
stopping at the Bushman's elevation, or at the stage 
whero me modem philosopher gathers into his oompre* 
hensive mind the riches of present human consdons- 
ness. The Ideal haunts the human race, and through 
eminent tongues csSlh out to man continusJly, " Onward, 
onward.'' All advance is progression by experiment} 
many an attempt fails of its end— the human child is 
bom with pain. But who is there that does not see 
that man has a higher, nobler destiny than the creatures 
which have no freedom, — Abound to mo present P 

Suppose man made capable of progress, and — as finite 
—of experiments that fail, and yet incapable of pain» 
Would that be a good exohai^? Look at some ex- 
amples. A man will not eat when he is hungry : suppose 
God b;^ a transient miracle, or a permanent law, fowbid 
iko pam which now comes from lack of food ; the man 
would die of inanition, die without warning. Suppose he' 
would eat when not hungry, or in excessive quantity, an<l 
no pain followed this vioMion of the natural rule of iein» 
perance ; he would die of reple^n, die unwarned of his 
peril Suppose he would eat what was harmfid, things 
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not roewDt for hamiui food ; wonld it b« woll if there were 
no diagi&st of acj sense, to notify the men before tbe mis- 
take, no tortxiro in may member to warn him of the error f 
Wonld it bo well to hare an amount of pain not adeqnate 
to remind him of the peril f 

What if a man wonld not work even for the Most needfal 
thing« ; and Ood, like a foolish mother, to spare him the 
present oonseqvenoes of laainess, either by special fleet- 
ing miracles, or bj general and permanent law, gave him 
all the desirable outward things whioh now come from 
the long-oontinned toil of men. Wlmt if all things came 
at his aesire ; he 

" — nsed hat with and hwUoUy obfjed, 
Pair FBB^ tb« di-yos roM and thittk the g\»mm p\mjtA ! " 

Why what a world it would be, where " wishes were 
horses and beggars might ride ; " a nniverssl lubberland, 
peopled by beggars on horseback riding after their 
proverbial wont I 11 man Ured he would be a suckling 
for ever, never attaining the dignity of stripling. But 
he would not Uve, thus conditioned only by his wishes. 
This suckling of caprice, like a kite ^thont a string, 
would soon come to the ground, unwarned by any pam 
till death finished him. A child not conditioned by its 
parents, is a spoiled child, father and mother only special 
providenoes oi ruin. A school of children with no school- 
maeter to regulate them with " Thou shalt," and " Thou 
shalt not," what a hurly-burly is it of most unprofitable 
g^ing which yet goes nowhere 1 A young man suddenly 
nMde master of an nnexpected fortune, and so presented 
with the freedom of riches he had never won, is always 
wrought thereby in great peril, and commonly finds the 
excessive fortune a misfortune. 

Ima^ne men so active that they will toD all the time, 
and neither rest nor sleep ; would it be wise and well to 
leave them with no possibility of pain to warn them b^ore 
^ frame lay there worn out and dead ? Suppose they 
wrought by night and not by day, would it be an improve- 
ment on tae present state of things if no inconvenience 
•nd no pain attended the capricious violation of Nature's 
law, until death ended the mistake ? 

Suppose a man worked at the right time and in tho 
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ri^ht proportion, bat worked wrong, Agminst the riAUire 
of thing! ; that he pl&nied hi« pear-trees with the root* 
up (hnd the branchea down ; or set the rooti in hiuks of 
com, in straw, in dried mou, in the feathon of birds, or 
the hair of beast* ; and made his own bed out of moint 
rich earth, every night covering up the limbs in that. 
Suppose God should alter the oonstitution of things to 
suit our man, so that his aooommodating pear-tree grew 
and bore fruit, the roots up, the branches down, or grew 
oat of husks and haj, hair and feathers ; and that his 
body did not snffer from sleeping wrapped op in garden 
mould ; that the pear rind the man changed beds oa^ri- 
oionsly and Qod made the world aooommodate the sxlly 
whim : would that be an improvement, better than the 
present rule — " As you make your bed sq you most be f " 
What if a man put things to the wrong use — making 
wheaten bricks oi the com he grow, puing them into 
walls for his house, and roofing over this paste-board 
palace with tiles of bread ; would it be a misfortune if the 
next storm soaked through his roof ruia walls, and brought 
this whole mass of unleavened bread upon the head of its 
maker f 

What if he made his bread of wood and sand and clay, 
not of com, and God interfered with our booby and 
allowed him to suffer no paui for his stupidity ? Would 
that be a good plan ? What a school the world would be 
with no regulation but the finite caprice of each John 
and Jane I 

If a man provides the proper articles for food and shel- 
ter, but ^te them in insufficient (j[uantity, or of a equality 
which will soon perish, or lives m a spot which ib un- 
healthy ; would it be well for Qod to twist the material 
world so as to accommodate the hair. an folly and let him off 
with a whole sldn ? Should you think the world well 
made if it altered to suit the caprice of each man in it ; 
«is J if every whimsey had a universal right of way over 
all the world — Nature a " servitude " to nonsense f If a 
maa makes a cart to carry himself and his chattels from 
place to place, and makes it ill, or drives it badly, if it 
breaks down when overloaded, or turns over when one 
wheel is driven into a ditch and the other into the air, and 
if the man be hart and his goods spilled oat, is therb a 
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fiaw in ibe world, tyhiuk yoti, beoauso he suffora chagrin afc 
Inho fttiluro, and pain the bruiae ? Wbon hie oarri&gT^, 
ill made, ovorlftden, dnvon badly, was aboal to overturn, 
suppose its oiraer prayod to all the saints in heaven, you 
would not think it a kindness m the Infinite God to ah<<pr 
the laws of Nature to suit thie ill oondm t of a cart. Would 
you have the man turn out fnr gravitati in, or have God 
push th« planet kj the wall to let onr lublwir'a cart go by ? 

A boy makes a kit.© with a frame of iron, and planka it 
over with bve-oak. The thing would sink in water ; shall 
Gt)d alter the oonstitution of the world and make it float 
in air f or leave the boy to profit by his chagrin, and try 
till he learns the laws of Nature and makes akite to corre- 
Bpond ? If a man gets displeased witb this planet, and 
WiBhes to ride round the eun in his own gig, is God to pave 
the road and fumiijh hira a horse T Hhail God give the 
new moon to every baby who ones for it ? The girl pricks 
her fingers in learning to sew — shall God make the hand 
as Benaeleas as the needle to spare Lttle miss the use of 
her wits f 

A man sails the aea, he gets a poor s^nd leaky ship, ill- 
moulded, ill-bmlt, ill-ngged, and overloaded too, manned 
and mastered badly ; ae takes no pains to ieam the coast 
he sails from, or to ; little care to look out for rocks, or 
bhoalb, but drivee. up towards land, all heedless, in a storm ; 
then, when his crazy hulk is in imminent peril, he and 
his miaerable crew — all ignorant and half drunk — for 
safety pray lustily to Gt)d. Is it a hard thing that he gets 
the ocean for answer ; that kis planks go io pieces ana be 
is strangled in the deep ; or if with much ado he treads 
the waters under him and comes alive to land, has he a 
ligkt to oompUin of hard usage because the fatherly Pro- 
vidence did not empty the waters out of the eea to save a 
foolish man the tanouble of thinking T 

In making the world, what if God had fashioned it so 
that shipwreck was impoasible ; that when a vessel ap- 
proachea a rock, of her own accord she wore off, or taeked 
•Kid stood away ; thai it was needless for the mariner to 
study narigatiou, or aeamanship, or the art of building 
ohipa, but every tab would sail perfectly, with any re- 

anisite speed and burthen, and find its own way to any 
estined haven; bo that you need only write thereon^ 
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" Bound for London," and put off from Und, and the craft 
found ita way thore aa surely as a Btone to the bottom of 
a woU IT ben dropped in at the top ; that a mariner need 
take no tlu)ag^ht at aJJ, for God tempered the wind to the 
Bailor self- shorn of bis wits I Would that be ao gx>od a 
scheme as the present one which demands stoxit sAips — 
built with all the art of buman sciance to oorrtsgpond with 
the Nature which God has mat?" — pmdent mawtem, care- 
ful men, a oompaas in the binnacle, a chart and chronomuter 
in the cabin, ligbtboiises along tbe coaflt, Bcratdiiizing 
Burvpyors to scan the beaYens, to searcii the bosom of the 
sea and l(m.m to trace tbe footsteps of the storm, and so 
be serrftd by wind and tide, by star and s-^a and land f 
The shipwreck brings loss of gooda and k>e>G of life, pain 
to full many a heart ; but you see what all this suffering 
means. If I, standing on the thore, saw a vessel about 
to go to pieced in a storra, dashed on a rock, had I the 
power, doubtless in my human weakness and ignoranc*, I 
should rend the rock in eunder, or shoold chide the sea, 
and held it back ere it should «waUow down the ship, 
strangling such hopeful life. But at the creation the In- 
finite God knew all the powers of the sea, the storm, the 
future ship, the men therein ; foreknew their history, and 
doubtless arranged all well. For answer to our special 
prayers comes the eternal action of the nniverBal law. 
Thus we leam by the elements ; the wind* are our minia- 
ters, the sea not only a constant ferryman, thai huge St 
Christopher, fetching and carrying from land to land, but 
a teacher also. Yea, all Nature is a " SchoohuAster to 
bring ne to Christ." 

What sufferings hare we seen of late years on emigrant 
ships, crowded with passengers without fire, water, or 
even air, heedless, ill-fed, unclean ! What if God " inter- 
posed " at the prayer of some mortal and allowed no man 
to suffer from cold, hunger, or ship-fever ? Would that 
bo better than to leave man to suffer till the nations 
learned the Uw-s of Nature, and enforced them by statutoe 
of their own, and then came safe across the sea, not sick, 
not cold, not wet f God makes the elements as perfect 
Cause, administers them as perfect Providence, ana made 
the mind of man one element whereby to work out human 
If elfare. Shall not that factor perform its function ? 
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Men build iron roads, tmd put thereon a tmin of iron 
oars, drawn by the iron horse. The ailes are iron, the 
wheels iron ; the friction ie great, the draught is difficult, 
the metal weam out. What chagrin of engineers, what 
complaint of ahareholders ! Shall God, by permanent 
law, or fleeting miracle, alter the constitution of things to 
abate the friction ; or leave men to study the Btmcturo of 
their own limbs, and make an artificial cartilage of com* 
pounded metals, and moisten it with such synovial liquor 
as Bcionce can devise, and bo save the wear and tear of 
their machine ? If a stone gets in the boy's shoe, shall 
God all at once sofl«n the stone, or harden the foot ; or 
shall he leave the boy to suffer till ho shakes the annoy- 
ance from hiB own shoe and walks off erect and easy ? If 
God give adequate intellect at first, is he to snpersode 
the necessity oi using it f What a I*rovidence that would 
be, at cross purposes with itself I 

Here is a lazy young man, yet very exorbitant ; he 
wants the power of riches, the honour of office, the enjoy- 
ment of high culture — the distinction of all the three ; 
but he devotes himself only to his moustache, his cigar, 
and his dress. Is it the fault of Pjovidence that he con- 
tinues a most uncomfortable dunce, neither respected nor 
respectable ; tbat he is full of pain and chagrin, and walks 
the street with the air of a dyspeptic pirate, complainmtf 
of " the ingratitude of republics " and talking of suicide ? 
Would it be a good thing if God made money to drop 
miraculously into his idle hands, crowned him with office, 
and gave him the culture which earnest men elaborate so 
slow by painful thought ? Would it be kind in fact to 
the grumbler himseir ? A foolish mother would give him 
aU these things, unconditioned ; the dear God tsays, "What 
would yon have ? Pay for it and take it.'' No spoiled 
children with the Infinite Mother I If Themis tocles feela 
chagrin, and cannot sleep a-nights for thinking of the 
trophies of Miltiadee, shall God come and rock the cradle 
of this great Athenian baby ; or let him lie awake till he 
grows up a great Athenian man ! 

Some men add to their family more than they can feed, 
shall Grod turn stones to bread to stop their mouths ? It 
rains pottage ; Esau will not hold up his disk. Shall God 
make rain come the other way, to please the lout f What 
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ft world it would soon be, each hiury Esan turning out a 
whining clown, not a valiant hunter, the world a Awl'fl 
paradise, where betwixt man and God it waa alwayn 
" Havl feUow ! well met." 

If a nation does not work, or works wrong, — brewing 
its com into beer, not baking it into breaa, producing 
nun and tobacco, not houses and cloth ; if it applies to a 
wrong purpose its soa-ch&riots, or land-chanots ; will 
build forts and not cities, breed soldiers and " nobles," 
not farmers and mechanics, — ^loaf-consumers, or dostroyem 
of loaves, not loaf-makers, — ^has the nation a right to com- 
plain against God for its want of bread f Or when com- 
plaining with many prayers, tihfil] God send a miracle to 
reed the men, not leave them to hunger till their own 
hands Btop their month f If half the people are left un- 
carod for by the powerful claas and tnrn out badly, steal, 
rob, and murder, knowing no better, have the men who 
have been careless a ri^ht to complain at the result P Nay, 
when all African GLayti arises " in blackest inBarrection," 
what right has the master to complain ? 

Not long ago there was a famine in Ireland. It waa 
thooght a most hideons famine even in that land where 
hnn^r is the constant condition. England kept a day of 
fiEuitmg and prayer, asking God to " interpose, and with- 
draw His hand I " Ah me I The prayer was iadly nnwise 
and Boonded irreverent. Had the Father meddled un- 
wisely with His world f The good God had done no 
wrong ; His hand is never out of place. The famine came 
in mercy to man ; Eingland had oppressed Ireland, pushed 
the Iri^ to the brink of min, and did not seem to care 
much how soon they went over. The Irish had not 

Slanted com, nothing but the potato. And that would 
ecay ; not all at once, but little by little. Long years 
ago the potato prophesiod, rising early and warning men 
wnether they would hear or forbear : " I am not fit to be 
a nation's bi'ead. If you do not learn the lesson, why I 
Rhall rot in the ground, and yon will starve above it I " 
That was ^e word of the Lord by the month of His 
servant Potato. No prophet ever spoke plainer, neither 
Trojan Oaeaandra, nor Ebas the Tiskbite. He spoke to 
deaf ears. The many were too ignorant, or feeble j the 
few too idle, or selfish, to heed the word. So after the 
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oracle oome the history, and then the lamentation, the 
fiMting, and the prayer. In other lands, here in America, 
the potato also failed, bnt men died not in consoqnenoe ; 
they had bread to eat and lived on. What did the famine 
mean T It spoke plainly as tongue could tell, "Grow 
more and better food j eat and live, 0 ye Irishmen 1 for 
why will ye die ? ^' 

Not many centuries ago there was a famine every ten 
or twenty years in the most refined nation of Europe, — 
there wero ten dreadful famines in France in a single 
eentury. The priests prayed, and said, "The world is 
coming to an end. God is angry because you do not 
come to mass, yon unbelievers, you ! He will starve you 
to death; and then torture you in hell.^' But the prayer 
brought no bread. Shall the prophet wait for the crow 
to feed him f The feeding will be of ravens, not prophets. 
Whence came the famine ? Men had fought each others 
instead of conquering the forces of Nature; had raised 
soldiers, not farmers and clothiers. The famine warned 
them of their error, — a painful warning, but the misery 
not excessiye. It sowed wheat. 

A little while ago there came the cholera, scaring the 
world. Men attributed it to the " wrath of Qt)d ; " beg- 
ged that dear Father " to withdraw His hand/' thinking 
Him meddlesome and ill-tempered I Men had been 
ignorantly yiolating some of the natural conditions of 
bodily well-being, nay, of bodily existence. If we went 
on so we should all perish and the race die out. The 
disease brotfght pain and death, plainly telling us of 
our mistake and onr consequent danger; bidding us 
4yoid the special cause of that mischief. Would it have 
been well for the Infinite Providence to alter for our 
caprice the Constitution of the Universe and the pre- 
established harmony between Nature and the frame of 
man? The public jprayers changed not the purposes 
of God, nor His motive, nor His means. But the board 
of health swept the cholera out of many a town. 

Man is siolc, he prays for health. Shall GtoA abolish 
the pain, or leaye man to find out and remoye the can sen 
of hifl body's grief and seek medicine to paUiate the dis- 
ordep—whSle 
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*' In vftirj path 
Ho trottda dftwa that which doth befriend him 
When (ickiKM makes him pale and wan I 

All iheee forms of pain and misery are oloarlj of a 
remedial character, and como to warn us of a mistake, to 
drive us from error before wo are rained. Without the 
pain, we should have been yet more pained. If our 
request could be trrauted without tlie fulfilment of the 
natural condition thereof, it would send leanness into our 
souls. 

" To hare my aim ; and jei, to be 
Further from it, than when I bent my bow — 
To make my hopea, mv torture ; and the fee 

Of all my woes another woo — 
Ii in the midot of delicatet to need, 
And e'en in Paradiae to be a weed." 

The pain we feel at the premature death of our asso- 
ciates is of the same character. Old ag^, I take it, is 
the only natural death for man. That we never mourn 
at, nor regard as eviL My father, a hale man of three- 
score, laid in the ground his own mother, fourscore and 
twelve years old. She went thither gladly, with no an- 
guish, no fear, with little pain ; went as a tall pine tree 
in the woods comes to the ground at the touch of a 
winter wind, its branches heavy with snow, its trunk 
feeble, its root sapless, worn-out, and old. He shed no 
tears, he was not sorry that the shock of com fully 
Hpened on earth wm, in due time, gathered to Heaven. 
He need not mourn ; he should not moam< It was the 
course of Nature ; and the child piously buried the ven- 
erable, hoary head of his mother, long knocking at the 
gate, and asking to be let through. But if he lost a 
child it was a sad day, a dark year ; for the cboldL perished 
immature. Sadly in June or July the gardener sees his 
nnripe apples scattered on the ground, disappointing his 
hopes of karvest. Bat when 

'* An apple, waring orer mellow, 
Drops in some automn nij^bt," 

he only rejoices that Nature's ways oome ronndinff to 
their appropriate end. When the father bones the wild, 
the mourning Bachel, refusing to be oomforied* show* 
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V there is a mistake somewhere ; the pain wamfl ua thereof 
before we all perish. 

This seems to be the meaning and the mercifnl use of 
the grief we feel at lying down our dear ones immature, 
when these leares of onr tree are shattered " before the 
mellowing year." At the present day such is the state of 
medical soienoe that the Doctors of Medicine know almost 
as little of man's body as the Doct.orB of Divinity know 
of his spirit. Between disease and the doctor there is a 
wall, thick and high, with here find there a loophole 
which some scientific man has madu. Men look throagh 
and see dimly in spots ; and pass throagh some medicines 
and advice, to palhate the mischief a little. The pain we 
feel when our friends die an nnnataral death; our own 
reluctance to depart — ^life's duties not half done, nor half 
iiis joys possessed ; — the sympathy which all men feel 
with those that suffer thus, making another's misery our 
own, — these drive us to break down that wall, to cure the 
disease, to learn the law of health, that all may ride in 
sound bodies ^he stap;e of mortal life, check the steeds at 
proper bound, dismount firom the flesh, and continue 
our journey ir such other chariot as God proyides for the 
ascension. 

A. child plays on the edge of a rook ; the mother creeps 
up stealthily, and suddenly plucks away the romantic boy 
loving to look down into tke deep darkness. Pain comes 
on the same motherly errand. Shall God let us fall in, 
not warned of the pit ? , 

The terrible diseases which sweep off half the human 
race before they count three summers and those which 
decimate the ranks of adult men, are a warning to man- 
kind showing that we liye unwisely yet. The result of 
the pain we suffer is a continual effort to live wiser, 
better, longer, and so the term of human life continually 
grows more and more. 

All the pain and misery of tbe chiaracter thus far spoken 
of, are plainly medioal and benevolent. If it did not hurt 
the hazios to bum, or freese them, who of us would grow 
up with a finger ? If feet did not smart with abuse, they 
would be treated as ahoes, worn out in childliood, and no 
hardy boy would have a foot left. If lmd»n teeth did 
not aohe, so long as wainuts hare a sluiU, no duld would 
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be safe ; the world would be full of toothlesB striplings. 
The pain of poverty and want, of ignorance, of disappointed 
ambition, of affections bereaved or disappointed in A 
sadder sort ; of the accidents to individuals by flood and 
field, to nations by war ; of the diseases which prey upon 
mankind — the rats and mice of the world's housekeepmg, 
— it all has this moaning and this use. See with what 
scorpion whips Poverty drives t,he Irishmen out of Ire- 
land ; and pursues them in America, forcing them to work 
and think. The American beggar hears the lash which 
once he felt, and avoids the blow. In half a century we 
shall see the result — the Irishmen will be also industrious, 
thoughtful, well-fed, weU-clad. Men run trains of rail- 
road cars together, or attempt to pass a river when the 
drawbridge is up ; and there is the wreck of matter and 
the crush of men. The remedy for the pain is at hand. 
The great annual destruction of human life in America, 
by the carelessness of men who control the land and water 
carriages wherein the public ride, is a warning against 
our folly ; the evil perfectly within our own control. All 
these things must needs have been foreseen. The attend- 
ant pain is the perpetual check on human caprice, the 
constant of Nature which controls our variable whim. 

See how pain occasioned by loss of friends, with the 
wid*> rympathy it calls out, forces us to study the laws of 
health, to cure the sick, to keep men sound. Famine 
makes men creative to produce, and prudent to spare. 
The cholera teaches temperance and cleanliness, which 
once the plague bid mankind learn. Every case of ty- 
phoid warns us of broken law; a shipwreck rings the 
Dell to notify us to have stouter vessels, or have them 
better sailed, wi^ fitter apparatus on board, ^d better 
beacons on the coast. If men are too indolent, and will 
not rule themselves, the tyrant binds on his burdens, 
which grow more and more difi&cult to be borne. The 
•aifering firom bad political instatutions in -Naples, 6][»in, 
Hungary, and aU the world, is not more ths^ sufficient 
to warn mankind, to make them seek out and avoid the 
cause of smart. A nation, like a man, shivers long at 
ni^ht, before it gets courage to riae, to hew wood, to 
build a fire and so be warm agimi. Is the pain of 
Europe at thia day too great for this end ? The firost 
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does not yot bite eihnxp enoap^h lo ^'tike mankind from 8»- 
rage aleep. Before ua Pain, a flittiug mesBentrer, hurries 
to warn us ; behind stands Misery to drive. But the one 
warms ut> from our bale ; the other drives as to our bliss. 

If we pursue the inductive course as far as we can boo, 
and then foUow the way of deduction from the Idea of the 
Infixiite God, to Uiis conclusion must we come at lastr — 
that the present physical pain and misery in the world of 
animals and men is not an Absolute Evil ; quite far from 
it, it is a partial Good ; that it is disciplinary, preparing 
V US for the Ultimate and Absolute Good, 

Bat aSier all this is clearly made out, it must still be 
confessed that there are millions of men who from no con- 
scious evil of their own suffer a great deal of misery, and 
patta oat of life appai'ently nnrecompensed ; — the men who 
are cut off in early life, tortured by disease, stung by 
poverty, sacrificed to the purposes of the race, and leave 
their lesson to others; men disappointed in their ten- 
derest affections; those whose hearts are so sadly bereaved 
that they go mourning all their days. For the negative, 
or positive, evil they suffer here, Uie only adeanai« com- 
penaation must come in another state of being, buyond the 
grave. I know not the means, no man knows ; perhaps 
no man can ever know in this life. But as Gk^d is Infi- 
nite, and creates all from a perfect motive, of perfect 
material, for a perfect purpose, and as a perfect means 
thereto, it is absolutely certain that the ultimate welfare 
of each animal or human creature mns ^ at last be made 
sure. This does not follow from any of the finite concep- 
tions of Deity — ^from Jupiter or Zeos, Irom the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, or the God of thp popular theology ; 
bnt it follows unavoidably &om the idea of the Infinite 
God. Aa a fluent point generates a line, so the Infinite 
God genoraten blessedxtess, and ever blessedness, and 
cmly blessedness. So all the pain and misery God's crea> 
tores suffer, mast one day be abundantly repaid. It was 
all foreseen sad provided for by Him 

" Who ia of all Creator and Defanoe," 

as a pari of His scheme, here a resultant of necessitated 
force, there the contingent of iadividui^l freedom acting 
in contact with other forces. But in both cases must it 
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be porfeotij prorided for. Thie is m oertain m that one 
and one make two. For m the last Oonolnmon of a 
metric demonatration follows unavoidablv from the anoma 
of maihematio Boience and the data of the problem, so 
ultimate, complete, and perfect Wel&ra follow* from the 
Infinite Perfeotian of Qoo. He has made pain and miserj 
part of the discipline of this life j it mvat have be^n in 
mfinite benevolence that He did bo. Mankind ifl d<nibt>\ 
leae saved by present oufiering from solforing tforse. 
Not by the pains of Jesos, bnt its own, is mankind aared. 
Oar ow^ pain and misery are eduoationa) discipline ; if 
the rr ^8 of culture be bitter, doubtless tbfl blossom wiD 
be and fragrant, and the final fruit sweet to oar soul. 
The pain and misery which others suffer from ifftionmce, 
and causes beyond their own control, help teach as cha- 
rity ; the time, the means, the effort we expend in their 
Behalf is oflen so mnch devoted to our highest culture, — 
the education of Conscience, of the Affections, yea, of 
the Soul which by nature turns to Grod. 

Now then where is the Absolute EJvil of Pwi and 
Misery of this character f "Hiere is none BucL ! Two 
angels, archangels if men will name them such — Gabriel 
and Michael, — come to warn ; not exoeptions to Good's 
Providence, ministers thereof, they oome to man and bird 
and beast, on the same errand of benevolence— to warn 
us cf a nustake ; not angola with a fiaminj^ sword turning 
eveory way to keep as fironi the Tree of Life ; angels they 
are who walk between us ^d the Tree of Deatih to keep 
man from the Upas of rain. 

If tho universe were to end to-day, it would seem a 
failure, for now only tJie spring-time of the world's long 
;^ear is present, and roan goes forth, ignorant and w«ep- 
mg, and with pain scatters «eed which one day, all and 
each, to bear manifold the bomiteoufl harvest of im- 
mortal joy. But all around as Beems made for stable 
darataou^ and is aospiciocLB of a giorions ftitnre for man- 
kind cm earth. The coldest tsi men feel deeply and by 
instinctive natere, that ih» mieeiy of tiie wt>nd is onlj a 
pain of groif^ not of deoay. 

Sow bot ta» Bud-dty m ihall tjimr 
T^rm ^ nisli of manbf 1^7. 
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I bare often aaked joa to notice how the material 
forces of Nature work together, how wise! j they are dis- 
tributed ; how beaatiftil are it« Btatioal and ayrxamioal 
lawe I how wonderfoUj Oentripetal and Centnfagal, thoae 
two strong horaea of tlie Almighty, aweep this earihlj 
chariot through the tky ; how ohemical and vital foroea 
aerre the eoonomy of the Unirerae, and how the mini- 
rnnzn of meaoa prodnoea the maTimnm of end therein. 
Yet even there, in Nature, we aee bat little of the whole, 
and know but little of what we aee. Thinga yet unoom- 
prehended oontisnally appear. It ia but a aingle page in 
Nattire'a book wo hare learned to read. 

Bo far aa hunan aoienoe reaohea it ia plain that the 
aenaibility to aoffering ia diatribnted with the same wis- 
dom aa the organic foroea of the world ; that Pain and 
Pleaanre hare each their calculated work to do, both fore- 
known at creation, and eternally provided for. In thia 
vast and mnch-enfangled labyrinth of bring things it ia 
more difficult to see oar way than among the material 
€^ menta, 

" —til* Meat birth 
Of Naten*! vomb, that ia qoAtflnion run 
PortMtul mroie, Boltiform, and mix 
Aadaouiah all thinga." 

Bat when we see the whole we reooj^nize the boontiiul 
benevolence of Gcd. Bacon devised hia New Instrument 
for human thought, the Novum Orgamim of physical sci- 
ence ; Newton wrote oat in nmthematic poetry the Prin- 
cipia of the Universe, the laws that govern quantity in 
space ; La Place yet more magnificently set forth the fair 
Mechanics of the Sl^, the mathematio laws of the hea- 
venly machine, of whose composite forces Beauty and 
Harmony are the perpetual result; Yon Humboldt — 
laborious still;, grown old in beixig taught and teaching, 
his naind youthful with all the scientific riches of the 
world swept into the German Ocean of his long living 
consciousness, — groups into a harmonious whole this 
Koamos of material force, painting in words the Uni- 
verse, this majestic, Amazonian Flower of God floating 
upon the sea of space. And what a world of harmonious 
beauty it is, as seen by ihe material eye and then re- 
flected in the educated nund of these philosophere I 
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But when some man, with mind greater than the 
greatest of these, shall gather into his more afflaont con- 
sciousness a oorresponaing kcowledgt) of tliie world of 
animals and men ; shall devise the New In^troment of a 
higher science ; write in more than mathematio poetry 
the FViuoipia of this sensitive universe, the Laws that 
govern Life in time and space, magnificentlv setting forth 
tne fair Mechanics of the Vital World, its Motaphysio 
Laws, whose ultimate resultant is lovelier Beauty and 
Harmony of a yet more sweet accord ; and grouping to a 
harmonious whole this other Kosmos of vital and personal 
forces, painting in words this white, Amazonian Lily of 
Human Life floating on the river of God — why, whiiA a 
wealth of wisdom, of justice, of love, and holiness will it 
not reveal in the Infinite Father and Mother of all that 
are I Then the inductive mode alone, without deduc- 
tion from the idea of Gk)d, but only by the study of £act8 
'find history, shall men prove, what I can only postulate, 
the perfect workmanship of God. 

In the pain and suffering of mankind, and of our 
feebler attendants, I see the promise of a glorious future 
for mankind. I know there is a recompense for every 
sparrow robbed of her young, or prematurely faUing to 
tne ground ; that the infinite Herasman of the universe 
takes thought for oxen, and ia a perfect Providence for 
the individual and for all mankinxi. The history of the 
world is indeed the judgment thereof, but not the final ; 
and what it bears on unrewarded it carries to the great 
ocean of Eternity, where exact justice shall be done in 
love to every creature of the dear, eternal God. 



X. 

THE ECONOMY OF MORAL ERROR UNDER THE 
UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

HI BATH VJlDM KOTHUSO DCPia/ECT.— -BCCLMIASnCtTB XIH. 24. 

Last Sunday I spoke of one form of Evil, of the 
phycioal Pain and Mosery^ in the World of Animals and 
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Men, which ootne from violating the phjitioal conditions 
of welfare ; iifirnm^ to show the Function imd Elcononiy 
thereof in ao Providence of Ot)d. To-diiy I wish to 
«peak of the other form of Evil, of the Pain and M .siery 
which oonaee from violatinf^ other conditiona of welfare ; 
of Moral Error and Sin, with their oonaeqnenoeB ; design- 
ing to show the Punction and Bconomj thereof in the 
Providence of God. ITje two deporimenta of inquiry are 
lands, lying side by side, industincily separated, looking 
into each other by many phes and folofi, bo that the 
stream which riges in one run« into the other, and it i8 
difficult, perhapB impoBsiblo, in all oases to any where one 
begins and the other ends, bo indistinct are the boundanos. 
In Doth theee sermons I often cross the lines. 

In Theological Ethics there are some broad distinc- 
tions of thing«, marked by corresponding distinctions of 
iAnguage, which ought to be borne in mind. Here are 
(Some of the t>eniiB I shall use in a technioal senae in thL» 
sermon. 

A mistake is the violation of some Role of Correctness, 
or of Expediency. To do inerpediently >8 a mistake. It 
produces an experiment which fails, because the 'calcula- 
vion on which it is founded is mcorrect. Jehu would go 
from Bethany to Jerusalem ; he misconceives the way, 
takes the wrong road, comes out at Bethlehem instead, 
and loses his journey. 

A mistake has its origin in an intellectoal de&ciency, a 
b»ck of knowledge. It may be a lack of knowledge in 
general — Jehu never knew the way from Bethany to 
Jerusalem ; or a lack of knowledge at that special time — 
he had forgotten, he had not his wits about him, he did 
not take heed to his ways, and so he lost his journey. It 
may come from a lack of general intellectcuJ power. 
Thus a fool mistakes stones for bread. Tlxere are men of 
weak minds, who do not discern clearly by their intellect ; 
or whose mtellectual perceptions do not moeh influence 
their will and their conduct, — simpletons, idiots, fools, in 
respect to power of mii^d, they often make mistakes 
througli laok of wit. 

Mistakes of this sort are oft«n called Elrrors ; and so 
men speak of ** errort of the press," " errors of longitude," 
*' errora of calcolatioh,^' and the like, in such oases io 
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thia sormon, I will u*e the word Mifltako, to ro^orro the 
terra " Error" for another and Btriotly technical use. 

An Error is the nnoonscious and inrolontajry violation 
of some Rule of Right, of the Moral l^aw of God. It ia 
to the Conscience what a mistake is to the mtellect — it is 
B moral mistake, as o mistake is an intaUectnal error. To 
do unjustly is a.n Error, as to do inexfvodiontly is a Mis- 
tAke. One violates the Rule of Right, the other the Rule 
of Expediency. Every Error la also a mistake, for what 
is really wrong is always partially and ultimately inex> 
pedient; but eyery Mistake is not also an Error. Jeha 
did no moral wrung by mistakmg the high road to Beth- 
lehem for that to Jerusalem. 

Here i» an example of Error : the ill-bred boys steal 
apples from Ahab's garden ; to correct them be shuts the 
offenders up in jail with old and accomplished rognes, 
where they grow worse by their confinement ; the well- 
meant correction wrongs and worsens the boys. He has 
violated a moral law of God, the natural rule of right, 
seeking to OTeroome the evil in them by another evil out 
of them, setting his vengeanoe against their trespass. 
But he did thit» unconsciously and involuntarily : he did 
not know there was such a natural law ; he had no inten> 
tion of doing wrong ; he knew no better way to gnard his 
orchard and correct the young marauders. 

Error comes from deficiency of moral power — general, 
or special, from a lack of moral knowledge : Ah&b never 
knew the Rule of Ri^ht which applies to such cases, that 
justice is the medicine for injustice, love for hate, and 
good for evil ; or he had forgotten, and did not recolleot 
it at the time ; or, if he did, hir) general huxnan oonacience 
was borne down by his special and particular sense of the 
loss ; and for a time it seemed as if oe laad never known 
any better. There are men of weak conscience — wwah. as 
do not discern morally, or whose moral ]>erceptions do 
not much influence their wdl,— moral simpletons, moral 
idiots, moral fools. They often commit Errors, feeble 
<^dren stumble, and mouths ill-formdd Btuamar and 
OMuaot talk. 

A Crime is a Violation of «c . ^ Horaan Stalntar— «om« 
positive rule of opAdoot laid down by tho government. 
To do illegally is i> crisis. IXia it is a caime in Bosfcom 
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to drive a waggon on the lofi-hiind sido of the eitroet, in 
Berlin on the hght-h&nd side. In the District of Co- 
lombia it is a orime to harboar or concoal a slave who has 
mn away from one of the Barbary States of America j in 
the District of Trmis it is a crime not to harbour and 
oonoeai a slave who has run away from one of the Barbary 
States of Africa. In Boston it is a crime to take a white 
dollar which is not youru and appropriate it to your use, 
and the man who does this is pot in jail ; while it is no 
crime, but a legal service, to take this black man, who 
belongs not to you, but to himself, and appropriate him to 
your use. The man who does sach deedjs is held in social 
and ecclesiastical honour. Christianity is a crime at 
Constantinople, MohKmmedanism at Rome, and effective 
humanity shown to a black woman escaping from her 
" owner " in Carolina, is a crime in Boston. To help 
8hadrach out of the hands of the man-stealers of Boston 
was the highest crime known to American law ; it was 
" levying war," treason, liable to be punished with death ; 
in Halifax it would be the fulfilment of the golden rule, 
and rendering a service unto Jesus Christ. To protect 
Ellen Craft while kidnappers were clutching at her life, 
was a crime in New England ; in old England it is an 
honour. K a man in this city should seize and force into 
bondage Cuban negroes escaping hither from a monarchic 
fetter, he would commit a crime : but there are persons 
here whose official and legal function it is to seize and 
force into bonda^ American negroes, escaping hither 
from a democratic fetter ; commissioned for that very 
purpose. To kill an unoffending man for your own 
personal pleasure or profit in Massachusetts, is a crime ; 
in New Zealand it is a matter of common practice. The 
professional man-butcher has a legal existence in New 
Ziealand, I am told, as much as the professional manstealer 
in Boston. It is a crime to resist either in his local 
function. 

A Crime may be a mistake, or it may be an error ; for 
ibe human statute violated may represent the natural role 
of expediency, or of right : or it may be neither an error, 
nor a mistake ; for the human statute violated may itself 
be both inexpedient and unjost, as in the acts establishing 
ihe man-butcher at New Zealand and tke man-stealer at 
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Boston. It IB no function of the official eiecutora of the 
statute to inquire whether it correBponds to the B.aJe of 
Ri^ht. The judg-e and the hangman are to be just as 
active in punishing a man for roBcuing Shadraoh from the 
kidnappers, as in punishing the worst of pirates, rod all 
over with human blood ; for such officorB are of law, not 
Justice, and a crime is an Offence against Law whether 
just or nnjust. 

A Sin is a conscious and voluntary or wilful violation 
of a known law of God. To do wickedly is a Sin. Thia 
does not come from lack of intcUoctual perception, nor 
from lack of moral perception ; but from an nnwillingnesB 
to do the known Right, and a willingneeB to do the known 
Wrong. It comes from some other deficiency, a com- 
pound deficiency — from lack of affectional power, or of 
religious power, or from a perverse will. 

Here is an example: Henry honestly owes John a 
talent of gold, and can pay him, but will not, though John 
needs the moq^y. The Non-payment is a negative Sin. 
William knows it is naturally wrong to steal, he is rich 
and has no material occasion to make stealing excusable, 
but he robs Dorcas, a poor unprotected seamstress. The 
Theft is a positive Sin. 

Sin is a violation of the Rule of Right ; and so is dis- 
tinguished from a Mistake. It is conscious and voluntary ; 
and Bo is distinguished from an Error. It is a violation 
of a Natiiral Law of God ; and is thus distinguished fix>m 
a Crime. 

I might discriminate a little more nicely and make a 
distinction between a Subjective 8m — which is a con- 
scious violation of what is thought to be a natural law, 
but is not ; and fkn Objective Sin, a conscious violation of 
what is a natural law. In each case the integrity of con- 
sciousnesB is disturbed. 

So much for the definition of torms. 

There may be various degrees of. Error and of Sin. It 
ie not easy to say where one begins and the other ends ; 
for in ethics, as in all science, it is not easy to distin- 
guish things by tlieir circumferences, where they blend, 
but only by their centres, where the difference is most 
clearly marked. 

It is sometimes said there can be no such Error, or Sin, 

16 • 
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as I speaik of. Tkis is one doctnBO of that pantheiBtio 
Gcheme, before mentioned, which appears in so many 
forma and under ench antagoniatiG names. A natnral law 
of Gk)d, it is asserted, can nc more be violated, 'con- 
Bcionsly or tmooilBciously, by mfan than by matter. A 
Sin, therefore — ^in the meaning joat a£Exed to that word 
— ^is as impossible as a soiar eclipse at the time of full 
moon ; or as a straight line which is not the shortest 
distance between two points ; it is the law of God, and so 
the wLU of God, that wilHam should rob the seamstresB, 
Henry neglect to pay John, and Ahab clap the boys into 
jail for pilfering his apples. 

The distinction between the normality of matter and 
the normality of roan, if not obvious, is yet clear enough. 
In physical science we learn the law of matter by seeing 
what is done ; it i& derived from facts of observation j by 
a natural intellectual process^ from aU the facts we know 
we gather the Law of the Facts, that is, the Natural Mode 
of Operation of the material forces we study. Thus we 
know the law by seeing its observance j know it to be 
binding by seeing things bound by it, as far as we see at 
all. It is found solely by the inductive process, by ob- 
servation and demojistration. It is an Idea which, so to 
say, rests always on two pillars of fact, — ^Faots of Ob- 
servation, Facts of Demonstration. Inhere is no actual 
exception to the general law ; a siagle contrary fact would 
show us there was no cuch law as we supposed. In 
Nature the ideal and the actual are the same,— the ideal 
law and the actual fact. This if* true in mathematics, 
true also in physics. Theory and practice ai*e identical. 

In ethical science, we loam th« few of human nature— • 
that is, the Natural Mode of Operation of the human forces 
in Thomas, or in mankind — ^not by observation and de- 
monstration, but by an intuition of consciousness. The 
law is not a &ct of observation or demonstration, but of 
consciouspesa. It is just as much a law of human nature 
if Ahab, Henry, and William have violated it all their 
livos, as if they had consciously complied therewith. If 
"We merely take all the facts of observation made upon 
man and thence induce a law, we can only see what has 
worked well hitherto, and get an empirical knowledge of 
the expedient in time past ; the cohoinsion represents the 



facts of hrnEUtta iiktoTy, not ih& f&fitsi of haamii anatnre j it 
appliett^ 9^ best, cmly to tltose &oaltid« AlretMcly defelopecil 
and cmjojed, not to tJiose others Tet midevdoped. An.d 
coarse our soheme of etluos wiU have tlxe imperfootiofois 
i7hich belong to the persons or actioas, who funush as 
ti.e facte. The Idesl will not tianscend the Actusl^^ hnt 
be identical ifith it. Man has tmiformlj exploiir>red 
wcmixL; the ^vemment, the people; the strong, the 
weak ; It is the natural ^thio^ law of hnnuoi nature that 
this shonld be bo.** That would be a fbir conolaision from 
tMs moH ' of prooedure. Indeed the atheist — ^who steadies 
man in this way — ^tells us it is so ; the consistetoit popular 
theologi>ir.j who follows the same coarse, assures m that 
we c«.n gci nothinp^ bettor from "the Hj^ht of Nature;" 
that all higher ethics come only of .^miracuioua revela- 
tion." 

But hy attending to the facts of oonsoionsness, to the 
moral instincts; and by the direct action of the moral 
fOrcnlties which do not follow, but anticipate, experience^ 
wo learn from human nature, net merely fr^m human 
history. Thps we get knowled^ of a law of human 
nature whicli is an Ideal of Consciousness, though not yet 
the actual cf ©rperienoe- It is in a grev/t menuBure a 
matter cf ^ill whether we follow this Jaw and reaHxe this 
ideal or not. It is om duty to obey this ideal law when 
we know it ; consciously and wiifiilly to violate it is Sin, 

PhiloBophi'r' to deny the possibility of this kind of 
Error and of S?U; /cu must deiw either '^hat there is mj 
difference between Bight and Wrong ; or else that man 
has any Freedom to choose between them. Some men 
have denied each; bui it appears to me that both are 
facts of oonsciousnesa. I fern conscious pf a difference 
and aatagonism between Bight and W rong ; that is an ul- 
timate fact of consciousness. The sweater part of mankixid 
feel the same tbing, aiid hare words to erpress thai fiwt. 
I feel conscious of&eedom, to a cartaiu eaitent; thai; also 
is an ultimate fact of consciousneis. The gretAm ^rt of 
mankind feel the same thing. 7ja a mafc&n* of this scni 
my own ooujioiousness is of the utmost rtlao to me ; the 
opinion of the human raoe lia?i mioeh weight, for this is 
one of the oases in which manJdnd is a gooil judge. 

Now, much of the Pain and Misery in the world of man 
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oomeii from a riolKticrn of the mor ! ^»»-w8 of K»t»ir<3, from 
Error and Bin. Can tJhis onl be re«conoiJod witli the Pro- 
ridenco of tho Infinite God ; or is it an Ab»olate Evil ? 
Let U8 first look at Error, then at Sin, at o&oh with ita 
oonBoqnouooB. 

In troatinff of the misery which ccmes therefrom, I will 
Bj>oak of it, first, on a Wg-© Boale — in ite Political Form, 
of the Errors men make in their '^• ril Oovemm?nt. 

ITio natural moi'ul law,,in its politicaJ operation, re- 
quires that in the St^te there shall bo complete and per- 
fect National Unity of Action, — the nation oeing as com- 
pleti© u whole as a man's body, — that is uooeisimry for all, 
tbjat there may bo a complete Whole ; ami a oomplot-e 
and perfect Inaividual Variety of Action — each man doingf 
jost wkat ho ia fittest to do and can do b^ost, — that is 
necesBary for eech man, that he may So a complete per- 
son, with free spiritual individuality, as free and mdo- 
pendent in the State, ap my hand and feet are in the 
body, and as much in his proper place and about his 
proper function. By this moans there will be a cximbiaa- 
tion of efforts, but a distribution of functions ; national 
unity of end and design with personal diversity of means 
thereto. The ooatri petal power, the Government, and 
the oenfcrifiig*! power, the Individual, will be combined 
into a oosmic harmony hke that "which c'oth preserve 
the »ta,r» from wrong.'* 

This ia the etbio ideal of a State, th« political tool ne- 
cessary to the welfare of mankind. Nothing short of 
th&t with its indtistrial and eoonomicai contrivances, will 
allow the individual ail his natural and unaUenable rights, 
and enable him to have the normal nse, development, and 
enjoyment of every limb of his body stnd every faculty of 
his spirit. It is the poUtical condition to complete 
humais weli&re. Bicit there is not a nation in the world 
which hae attained it yet. It is the ethio ideal of a State 
whi'^h the foremost men of the world are striving to set 
up. It can only be reached by the gradual development 
or human nature, which can take plaice only through pro- 
flTesanion by experiment.. Some of the -experiments will 
Sul, through Mist&kes— -a violafcion of the rule of expedi- 
ency; through Errors — a violation of the rule oi right, 
will C&il in oonaequenoe of man's int«^lectual or moral 
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woakQeeis. Tf ihn failure in pernstod is mimery foSixm^ 
and at length dostrootion ; the ptim wmmi n* of ih» 

blunder. 

Now I have not hoard orionfirh to ahow in all omm how 
this •uffnna^ proves romodial, and io dflmoaatrate the 
perfect Frondanco of God in iha histiorj of man. For, 
io do that it would bo neoessarj to hare an amooni of 
knowledge, both of homim nature and of human hiatorf, 
which no nvafl posBoaaefi an yet ; which perHap* it ia not 
poaiiible for mortal ma,n ever to poaseaa. Bui I mn aoe 
the beneidioent effect is;.nd tondcmcj of tiiii in ao manj 
oases, thfit the general analogy is dearly made oat, even 
without reourring to the Idea of Qod as Infinite to " rin- 
dioate the ways of Ood to man.'^ withont that Idea 

I confesiS I should feel bttle general oonEdonoe in fnush a 
rindioaf^aon. 

Lock at some of the examplen of this kind of ■nflfering. 
Here are nations which eminently laok National Unity of 
Ajction. That is the oaac with aJl the govemcuer^ia in 
Spanish America. Tlie lliapanr*- Americans hare not yet 
miade a national hameas which will hold all the people. 
Their political experimenta have not BnooeedLed rery welL 
Tlieir civil instrument in a poc;r tool, which works mtker 
badly and hart« the nation's hand. At a oonaeqnenoe 
there follows a great deal of auffering ; the nations, each 
taken as a whole, are poor and weak ; the tndividnala, 
tali.en separately, are also poor, ill-edooatad, oppreaaed, 
or oppreasin^, and not enjoying high modes of kappineaa. 
Thmr aufianng is the oonjseqnenoe vi their eoonomiciai 
Mistakes and moral Errors. 

But how shall they ever get a better form of gorern- 
ment f Only by making ihe triaL And if they suffered 
no pain from the preseiit failure they wonld make no 
effort for fatore snooeas. The pain urges them oontmasllT 
io alter and mend. They c«nnot be rich, happy, weU 
educated., nor even traru|uil, until they have this natumal 
Unity of Ajotion. Hen<oe they are in a state of oontinsud 
disturbanoe and fermentation. Mexioo alione has bad 
twenty- seven revolnitions in less tlaan ti^iirty y^ws. Woold 
it be a good Uung if Qod were by ininole to remove this 
power to auffer on aoooont of tkese oasisesf Shall He 
miraculonsly give them a ooBMititwtiDa sad firuae of go^ 
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-mummit; and mirACnlomly dispose all men to accept 
itP '^I'hai woald be tu trer.t those jolds like mnles md 
itxeiXf not Hke men. A woman wishes to walk cool in 
the snnuner's heat ; fliyr' ^ m^racaloiualy gire her the 
wreeA ahadow of & peot dond, or leave her to make 
Bei' own wnhreUs, and irtujc rejoicing in its shade ? . 

Here ore other nations which as eniineiQily lack liidii- 
ndnal Varieinf of Aotion'^pain, Italyj, Anetria, Tarkey^ 
Bmtsf^'a, not to mention oihers^ A great amount of force 
must ha tnisdirected by the nation, as a whole, to keep 
the isdividoalB in their nnhatnral condition r bm a conse* 

a nonce there is a diminution of the productlte power of 
people as a whole — soldiers and policemen so nU" 
merbns, mechanics^ merchsnta, farmers^ so rare,-^and 
accordhigly fi^Q nations are poor, and the govenimet>t 
unstable and coimpt, Indiyidual men suffer £rom the 
nnnatimil restriction. Thi@ twofold miseiy is the un- 
fkvoidable consequence bf their pDlitioai Eirov^ it> notifies 
men of Ihe fiulure of their experiment. But the mischief 
can only be got rid of by making new political experi- 
ments. The national tool works bajlly, it nurid the hands 
of the iPeople ; they must take it again to the for^, he^t 
and warm it ^rer anew in some other revolution, and 
make a political instrument bettor suited to the work 
they i^ish to accomplish. Shall Gk)d alter the natat^ of 
man to acoomlnqdiEite the Spaniard, the Nc&politan, and 
the Tnrk^ making hnnian welfare to come fronii, tyttxmf 
and ignonludt exiploitation of the People as well as from a 
wise and jmh fhuoie of government 7 Shall mirfton*> 
lously prevent the anxiety of a tymtit> or the miseiy of His 
victim 7 A w66dQUak's aaCe isdull; sliaU God alter^e 
donstitutipn of tiie trees^ nAd increase the t<>ug|mdss of 
the ^n^oomnaoV arms : or le^v6 him to sharpen hia ate, 
aalkd thtin hervf ddwn the trees \rith miore Qomro 

LoQk at the' hma^ raor as one pe(rso^ : teom the b6^ 
^finmiig now ]n«tt has been devithig itti iiotftraniefit to 
|aodiQK» vftH£at^' £!very ^scptenr Ixdent has a paftjal 
tm^besB^ ecMsii alB0'4'jp(i#tial jftuliziCe. Bo^ fur tUR the attempt 
v&eoM&A .tiir ;»«i^t hto been deUg^iM j a5 a» it 
Med, paii^. Suflbring fbllows Bmr^ tusax abandons 
tii^ l&STOt, abolishas the mischi^, tries agv^n, milking ent 
bett<)r next tiam. Th» pain has only bIdeL adequate to 
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sharpen hiii wits^ like hunger and thirKt to inakft him 
work in other forms. Thus man gtsim his political educa^ 
tion and political enjoyment. He trids despotifimr— that 
tool does not please him ; then a monarchy, then an aria- 
tocracy, then a republic, and improved coiitinnally in hia 
constitationd as in his agricnltaral and nulitary tools. 
Man in hifl political development hitherto he 9 not ruffered 
proportionately more than a little girl, under ordinary 
circumstances, in growing up to womanhood. Bat no 
one complains and thinks it an Ahsolnte Evil that the 
wind sometimes Mows off the hat of the little maiden ; 
. that she now end then falls down and soils her frodfe ; 
that her hoop n^ins off tho side-walk ; or that' eihd £uls td 
get th.6 right conjunction in her ITrendi oxercise and 
cries with chacrin at the recitations. Mankind, like Httis 
Miss, suffers &om corresponding evils, has the dia^uea 
of childhood, in a political form. Anarchy, despotisui^ 
revolntionA,--^ihese are the measlos and whooping*-oung!i 
of tl.v human race, on6 day to 1?^ outgrown; The prosenii 
political coiiditioh of nl&nkind as much belongs to the pre-* 
sent age of mankind, &b J '^nmes as n::.burtilly in the procesd 
of human development, ! take it, as the greenness or appleit 
belongs to the month of June, and the immaturity of 
boyhood to early years. Shall we cdmplain that tho boy 
is not bom a man grown ; that the apple is not mature 
in June instead of October 1 

Political Oppression in its miany forms is one of the 
worst evils which now afi3iot the enlightened nations* 
But it comes unavoidably &om the nature of 7na&-~>finite 
and progressive in his social as weU ac his individual coa-^ 
dition. For human developinmit it u neoessavy that men 
should gather in ^g« masses, in nations } t<y aooompliah 
that politick experiments are neoessasTj the first al^ 
tempt of a finite and {gee creature is not ukely to encoeed 
and produce the efl^ whidh ia ultimately doeiniblG j the 
experiment may £tiil, aild its failtiure must bring; pain* 
B<)sides, man i« politically progresiiYe, and outgrows his 
institutions as the individotil ms balr|^>dothes. Thoscf 
which pleased him onc9 beoome a sosu^' of pam, 
longer nuiliAg the altered condition of the moo* HerOf 
as elsewhere, the pam is a Naming. 

Bometimea we can see ti^ particular good reeolta 
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brvjaght ikbont by nome speoi&I evil. The Boston Port- 
Bill, the Stnonp Act, with the other opprBsiiive leginla- 
tiouR of Engl&nd; hastened the sepamtioD of the Ameri- 
can child from her mother — ^to the lasting gain of hoda 
and also of the hnman raoc. A thinking man ftoc« 
manifold examplos of this sort in all the history of man> 
kind, God 

" From w ming eril itill oduoing (food, 
Aad better thenoe agkin, wad b«tter Btfl] 
In infinite P rogi twdon." 

SappoBO man had been made inoapable of snffering 
from poHtical Errors, when they came in the experiments 
of the race. The Hebrews wonld have been oontont 
nnder the taskmasters of Egypt, and so have continued 
slaves nntH they were degraaea beyond possibility of ele- 
ration on earth : till they perished outright. If the 
Pnritan had not smarted from the oppression he suffered, 
he would have borne it patiently till now ; and have 
become what despots lore — a passive tool of tyranny -j 
the world would have lost the brave development of man- 
hood which has come from that hardy stock. The horse 
and the ass are the servants of man ; they do not suffer 
from that state of subordination , they ttJk.e it 

" Witli a pitti«Dt Bhnu — 
For mffannoe ii the budge of iSl tbe tribe," — 

and are content. Treat them kindly, give them enough 
to eat, do not orerwork them, and you have done the 
beast no wrong The dog is the only animal, perhaps, 
wh<5 volnntarily pots himself nnder the protection of 
man. He does not suffer b^ human subordination ; it 
does not neoessarily debase him, or prevent his develop- 
ment and his owine welfsre. If his pEant nature yields 
to man's pUwtio hand, and takes new forms, his happi- 
ness has also new forms. " What a generosity and 
ooomgpe he will put on when he finds himselT maintained 
hv a man, who k to him instead of a Gk>d, or MeUor 
N^Jtwra I *' Bnt mftn is debased by 8n<^ subordination ; 
•ad if he did not euflier -and smart when another's wiU 
was imposed on him, liie degradation would be ruin 
befOTe D6 waa aware of the pnril. If he did not smart 
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witli pain under aualog'oas thraldom, ■«rhjen trDatod well, 
well fed, well clad, and not over-worked, the nattona 
had been slavofl this day to a few men with mindi AiII of 
maatery. 

The ruder a nation is, the less developed in the hifflier 
faoultien, the more external force is neoesaary to ireep 
indivi'lnals together and in order. But the less is such 
force dehasinfj or painful to the sufferer. It requires 
more externa] force to estAblish national Unity of Action 
in liassia than in America ; the constraint which a Rus- 
sian needs and bears withont pain, would be intolerable 
to a New-Englander, or a Briton. 

Mnch miiSery appears in a Social Form, the conse- 
quence of Errors made in organizing men into commu- 
nities. The ethic ideal of society is an OT'ganiBation of 
men and women so nkilfnlly constructed that each man 
shall do the normal work which he can do best, with 
the most advantage to himself and to all his fellows ; 
th£.t he shall deveiope harmoniously all his faculties with 
, entire natural freedom, and at the same time have the 
advantage of the aid and companionship of other men, all 
likewise doing their best thing. Here there will be a 
perfect Social Unity of Action and at the same time 
perfect Individual Variety of Action — ^normal personal 
freedom. On the one hand, there will appear the Soli- 
darity of Mankind, at least of the special commnnity ; on 
the other the Sacredness of the Individual. Eivch man 
will be deemed a Fraction of society, and so a factor in 
its product, but also an Integer ; and both t^e ^notions, 
that of the fraction and the integer, will be sacredly re- 
spected. In this case the social usages, and the public 
opinion they rest on, will correspond exactly wiui the 
faculties of man in their actual state off development ; 
and with the natural moral laws of Ood. There will be 
the same blending of the centripetsi power of ^kB whole 
and its centrifugal, power of the individual into tiiat 
cosmic harmony which I spoke of before, whereby " the 
most Maoient Heavens are fHsh sxkd strong." Then the 
varioos persons of the commmiity will work together 
with as httle firietion as the Planets in their counse ; with 
as little waste as the forces which form a rose or a lily. 
The laws, oustoms, and habits of society wfll be just and 
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nAtoMl, These Nvill he la.o Grime,---Hao maiL paoiificed to 
MloUzer vimn, or to -tlie uoasa of mei\* Thetm, Tn]l he no 
paid^>€anuim Ve<»(HsuBe no lArano8s> no y^te^ and no la^ 
pacatf : a dirersily of fnnctions, batgconcentrio nnit^ 
of {Hirpose and a oopftbinatio^ of eflbrtB to aoliieye it. 
Ev«rr man will bo in perfect bannony with luni£|Alf> with 
bis fe&ow-mei^^ and witb Natixre^r— in perfect cirotiin- 
Btanoea* So be will be in perfect bealtb both of body 
and spirit. Labonr ^nll be fts deligbtfal to men as to 
emmete, beaverB, and robins building , their nests : birthj 
life> deaths all wUl be natiural> all beaatiiul. Stich is the 
ethio ideal of a oonmmnitjr. Nothing less will corre<' 
Bpond to the nature of vami and the normal mode of action 
of the human powers; nothing less to the social moral 
lawof6od« 

But there i? no Bahb commtmity in the world ; there 
never has been. Behold .what pain and mdsexy come of 
onr attempts to ortranize menl A. commnnily is^at 
present a ramble of nnman forces ; not a concord^ but a 
discord. How many men are out of their natural sphere I 
This man was boiu a hunter, but Li sits uneasily on a 
shoeuu&er'B bench all his life, dyspeptic ai^d ill^'temp^red. 
How many an idUe profligate is cursed by the inoney 
which his ancestors pathered together, his richer hinder« 
ing his manly deyelopment! How many are ooTotoua 
ai^ grasping I Tlunk of the want and the dime; think: 
of the licentiousness and intemperance ; of the sickness 
which outs off such hosts of men in childhood,. whue only 
here and there one dies a natural death. Comdder ^ 
the ghastly forms of inregular action which you: find in a 
^freat city, in Boston, New York, London. Think of th^e 
mdispensabie atfwndftnts of a great town — -hojniitalsj 
asylums for the ora^ and the old, for orphaiv babes, 
alsBushoosee, jaiis of manifold denominations-^e meral 
sewers^ of the town,— the, police, swaming like hxH" 
zards in the streets to remoye the refose of matikindf 
The constable never sleeps. The jaalrvan is always in 
motion. Law and crixq0 jostle each other iu ail the 
street* Gluttony and beggary meet at every oomer. St 
James and St Giles glower at each Othsr in Christian 
Londonl , The ai^gc^ of meroy follows the footstq>s of 
^e prostitutes/ and watches over t!hd bedside of het* 
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brother wWmade th«m mudu Whftt pain «itd nuMiy in 
modoni soctQify 1 BtMston k due oif the xnosfc fy,wven3IA^ 
Bpedbtens of a iuiodern town^ almost «<niall^ oBaritable 
fixkd rioh;i biit ei^en liore A good man oan lutralj' w»Ik tli« 
publio streets and tben rep^ lik .private pra;)^ withoat 
a fthadder/«<-lu8 hecurt making merA leapa as lie rsdiem* 
beiHi the i^oranoe;and misery «^ 

This smTeriiig is an ''abomination to the Lord/' as 
mncli as the older heathen form of making children 
^'paBB tluroagli the fire nnto Hokehf" it i»agair«(t the 
ideal of human nature. Bat if yon look a moment yon 
see the caase of the misery and its fimotidn. Man is 
finite, sooiBl, gifted with partial freedom, progressive 
also. Sociality on a^ large pcale is indispensable to his 
development; great dtiea are as necessary fortoankind 
as a garment for a boy. They have ever been the fire- 
places of human ednoadon^intelleetaal, 'moral, , and re- 
ligions development. Han's advance in general develop- 
ment must take place by the aid, in part, of large 
combinations of men. To form them, nay> to gronp a 
hnndred men togethsr, he mnst make experiments. 
They niay fiedl Iteagh Errors or Mistakes. All human 
advance, social or individual, is progrMsion by experi- 
ment. If meto, do not snfiler ^m the failure they Wiu not 
know it is a failure ; will continue it aiad perish. 

Suppose men made a soeial experiment and it failed in 
consequence of the intellectunl or moral defioienc^^ of the 
projeotorv, because it did not folfil the eeonomical or 
moral conditions of social well-being; suppose we did not 
euffBr pain from ilie conseq^uenc^ of tms Idistake and 
iElrror, cmd consequently contmued in it and never rectified 
what was amiss in. our eaperiment ; woidd that be a better 
sisheme than' the present one ? It is as idle to grumble at 
ProTideuce because men suffer ficom social Mistakes and 
Errors, as to find &ult witk €k>d becianso a mill does not 
grinA com when its wheels aire ]^lseed on Uie wron^ side 
of the dam« I wish to writej'but'haVv. put no ijok^ m my 
pen« Shall Qod fill, it for me miraeulopuy ; or enable me 
ito write with a dry^uiU f He |;ave me the head and 
hand to furnish ink withal ; numinnd the heaid and hand 
jto oi^aaize oommunities ari^bt. My disappointment and 
ihe world'if Qusery . notify us to 1)c^ heed. 
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Wlien tiae •ooial mxdune ia so oonstmoted thitt it pro- 
Tidea ah^lter, food, nime&t, ednoatiou, defioient in quality 
or idk quantity, or dwtributM iheee needful things in an 
unnatond azui therefore onsatiBfaotory manner, in it not a 
wiM and benevolent oontoi vanoe that pain should warn na 
of the Miatake and Error f If the booies of the neglected 
poor did not ithiyer with oold and damp and wet ; if they 
did not aohe with Ikonger, with fear, and the troop of 
ghastly d igeaa o a which invade the rearward Fan>8 of men 
Uk all oor hamaa maroh ; if ennui and the multiform mala- 
diea of body and spirit did not attack aud disturb the 
oUuu of men whose natural social burdens are borne by 
others ; if crime did not rise up and cry with its inarticu- 
late mowings against the social waste and wrong ; if the 
coploitered servant did not take his revenge by un£iuthfal- 
neas ; if the neglected, the poor, the outcaat, did not steal 
and rob, bum 'houses, and murder men ; if the slave did 
not nm awav, did not waste his employers' goods, and 
slay tbeir children ; if the spoiled chila did not turn out a 
profligate, and gnaw the bosom which bore him, — ^men 
wouloT persevere in their social folly and perish. Animals 
are nnoonscioosly taught by instincir— gregarious not 
BOciaL Their organisation into packs and nocks and herds 
is made ready for them like the pattern of their nests, and 
the garment which grows on their shoulders. Man is 
consciously teachable, self-instructive ; he learns by ex« 
periment ; not merely gregarious but social, he is to con- 
struct his own social organisation, as his gp&rments and his 
house. Tbjere is always power enough, iatellectual and 
moral, in each generation of men o construct the social 
or political organisations which that generation needs, 
which coiTospond to its state of development at that time. 
This is ideally demonstrable — ^for it follows bv unavoidable 
deduction fo>m the infinite perfection of Ghod ; and his- 
torioaily demonstrable from all the past ages of human 
progre86 and the present condition oi men. But as men 
nave a partial fireedom, they may use or ne^oct this 
power of social organisation. If they neglect uie means 
which Qod has provided as adequate for Hi* purpose and 
their social welwe, is it not benevcdent in Him to make 
things ao that pain shidl ring an alarm beU, as it were, and 
warn us of the Error T If 1 will not put my cloak about 
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me mhen the norlK - bitet. thaH €K>d aboUch wiuter to 
save me tiie iroublo oi ihoagkt ? If I hare ncniM enooghj 
and jet will oat green ftpploB and not ripe ono«, ii it not 
irell that I •ufler f 

BappoBe that men not only Kuffered no pain in oonae- 
auenoe of their social follv in violating the natural law of 
tJae oniTerse, but thej dia not die in ooneequenoe of the 
error. Then the first experiment would be the la«t i 
there wonld be an end of progrem. We ahoold adranoo 
no more than the beayen, or the beea. Bo there would 
be no continued gprowih of the C|OQlties of mankind, no 
consequent increase of hapjpiness, no qualitative advance 
in mode, no quantitative in degrei'. Man would have 
stopped long ago in some low staffe of development ] per- 
haps never nave advanced beyona the culture of the men 
who have grown up amongst wolves in Hindostan, — a 
barking, a ferocious, and a stupid pack. 

I know how terrible this suffering is, how much in 
quantity, of s quality how sad ; how many innocent men 
suffer &om the avera^ folly of mankind, through no Mis- 
take or Error of their own. But take the whole world 
together this pain is not in excess, and its function is 
plainly benevolent. Before us marches the attractive Idea 
of better things, a pillar of fire continually advancing to- 
wards the promised land which flows with inilk and honey j 
behind ub, the Egyptian host of iterance, and fear, and 
tyranny, and want, drive us on. Both are ministers of 
God's Frovidence. 

Bee what evil oomee in the Domestio Form. The et^o 
ideal of a &iml^ demands the marriage of loving men and 
women to their loving mates, two equivalent and free 

Eersons uniting in connubial love, manhood and womau- 
ood combining into humanity. But are such marna^^ 
common ? Is the wife thought the equal, the equivalent 
of the husband ; is the fEutnily always oased on love, con- 
nubial, parental, filial, friendly love F The masouUne ele- 
ment oppresses and enslaves the feminine. Man exploiters 
woman all the world over. How Uiany Uve nnmM*ried~ 
against their nature, against their oonacious will. Poly- 
gamy prevaOs " over thrbo quarters of the groaning 
globe.'' In Christendom the manriage of one to one is 
the eodesiastic and legal ideal, the marriage- type. Is is> 



aUo ihe fao<> t Mow 1n.i»h h tiMte of isKfchuabKf mngle* 
and agdinst natiiM vice of 

inaoif »Miiub odi^ the ^t&ODjB^Ht ; whtA txnhftiminess 
from ill-a«8OTted wedlodli began m haato^ inapented of 
lei8tu«> bat madd p6nn«&esitbj staAnte uidpuDUo Ofuoion 7 
Whal ft wdrld 4)f .initei^ comM from ike MistokM aad 
fSiiton man b«v9 auMle in the dosoMtio oxg&iiisakioii of 
miMildnd a&d w«ttiM]J^ 

Here this sune rousoning. applieS'^rtbe proxixBate oanae 
tiiie miaftry ia the Mistake ; iiie funotioii tli^ is to 
wiurti meii aiid stb ihem to better espnii^^ All this 
matter of lore might bare been aettl&a by Iswb that could 
teot be broke, aad like oaks, witb 1ao dbjBikce of mistake, 
men toigbt 

Tb«ur T«(i^ T^;et«]bj» 1ot« with antken «ad with diut," 

or, like tbe free birds of bearen^be m«ted by instinot 
Does lay one t^iink tiutt wovid be an improToment 7 At- 
tracted by the Idsal of a perfect £imily, driven by p«in 
from the actaal, wiankmd mpTes cm, eaoh genemtiicm of 
Jacobs and Bachels iaiprovin|f orer the fmait of their 
predeceMors, and with a contmoal increase , of domestic 
bliss. The pain whidi^oomes from mamed andonmiunied 
^Bxt&r is not exoessiva for its work. Look tlte world over, 
disguising nothing, and yon see how nicely this miserf is 
fitted for its {unotion, and one df./ it wili end. Only the 
boy cries over his maltipH<^ation table. 

See the evil which oomes of Mistakes and Shrrora in Be- 
Heion-^from Errors about Piety, its smtimentai part, about 
Ideology, its theoretical part, and Morality, its practical 
^rt. Absolnte Beligion is %» aorvice of the Infinite 
God by the nonmal nso, development,, and eayjeymfint 
evety bmb of the body, every mcolty' of &e jpirit, every 
power wMob tre possess ov«r matter mv man. Tina ia a 
aervioe wMob is perfect freedom.^' Tins ia the Ideal of 
^altgion ; nothing short of this answers to the spiritoal 
nature of man aad tib» natural law of God. SSv^rything 
fliiort of this iaan:EnN>r, ora Mistake. 

But no oonsideeable body i£ msi^ has yet attained this 
Form of Belknon. It is not oovsoioasly made t]lu» ideal of 
any seotof r^gioBistainthewerid. Hgw muoH snffitring 
anses fr(fl(n tt» common potncms gf r«%ioa in the nKtat 

■ i 
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enligiitened natumB I I htm spdken of tibia to tfllwa in 
pmions flomoni thai it ia swedleni to asf sfiaoii iio«r. 

what fear tmmg " B^lietam " of tlie fMppalar tbaain^f 
what ilititl^aeaa, wliat alMiird aisgloEMNia of tiba ao«i 
longa for muon with God ; what and oowardioe 

ia found in men who tij to wring and. twiot thcnnadhma 
into the spiritaal oontortioina denMnded h^ HdMTow, M»- 
hometan, or Chxiatiaa Priest* I What ■nritnal han^ ia 
there of UnbeUanrera I The oodenaaticu bodies* fcfooAaA 
on the PCfMilar Miat^ea a^id £rrora>«how impotent thay 
are to Ima 1^ natioii to any great good w<xt9cl WhaA 
mamjydtovik ooBkoof thia canae! I^dk atihii oonds^on 
of the Ohriatian world : ita geoaral HMoIogf eoora^f 
rejected by aoiantBlio meoa ; tibe Bkmaa Chnrm dead ; , im 
Greek Chnroh for many oentoriei witHMMt hli» j the ¥ro» 
teatant Chnrdtea of Burope divided, feebie^ raled 1^ 
amiea ,hj Idnga; and in nuuiy plaoea whnt ia affi<»a% 
called " Beligion," exacted of ute people by ilie iMJU'gB)' 
therer and tl^ constable; the C%»rohe8 of Anm 
wrangling^ and all imable to direct in natmol waya tSfte 
immenae energiea of thia great Oonunonwealth ;-^ni^, ndl 
daxing to (^ypoeetheeoiosaalBnrOTaaaMi 8nt8<^thenatioe« 
or ereu to rebnke the political atheism whidi deniee th» 
H%her Law of God I See what imbedHty comea. from a 
theology whidli oaUa on ita foUoweoni to renoonoo reason ; 
for the aake of bemg 8;nritnal, to give im the exeroiae cd 
th^ iqi>irit. What pain oomea mm behal' in etomai 
paaiahmeat, tibe {meat tormettba^ men before thosr tm» t 
What miaexy ooaMS from feaciB^ a dreadfid God \ Look 
at the <fppntmim atill wadwod m ilte name of religioar— 
in Ital]r ahat in n Chriattaa jail for raadingthe Ohm* 
tian Bible; in almoat evesy CSmatian state iawa fodbid- 
(Ung freedoai of imaedb on matters rekting to ^(3^^ 
the gallows reaening ita am onrer the polpst. See how 
maay men in Ameriea are ixirm to infidelity, to deniai €ji 
ail ocnsoieas religion, by the abanrditiaa langht sa its 
name; how many are ansaally foeoed to he^itala iw 
kmataeil, ineoiiaibly cmnsd by whs* is called ntfgiea. Aj^ 
faisitireiMsa ia dottUleaa the diaaaae 0^ Amiflrim 
6lit the lttBt «f momsf is leaa powarial thantiie popala? 
theology in bfsntfing man to pnblie Badbm. 
The tlMwlogM miafci^ is moidental to hnmaa natmie, 



•"•-ftnite, i*«e, proyrw H rire ; fclie vaaery \m ui nuavoidAble 
rasiUt of the muiteke, md hjut m benevolent fonotion 
imdv the Proridenoe of God. Am perfoot CMue He fore- 
knew the hutor^ of mini kind, nil onr Mistakes in religioaa 
nuktton, ajid wisely put pain a« an mutvoidable oonBe- 
qneiuw of aroidable MistaJtos and Errors. If the maas of 
nken in Northern Europe had not solferod from ikte fiilse 
theology^ falae ntoralitj, fabe pietj, and manifold opprea- 
•ion in the name of Ood imposed on them bj the noman 
Ohuroh, the world had been under Leos and Jolinses and 
Adrians to this day. Had not the anaatii factory sohemes 
of the Soman, Grecian, Hebrew theolo^es ffiren pain to 
mankind, Ghristiamtj would bare penBb<»a with Jesns ; 
nay, if tsszi hsd Ttot suffered from uie mistakes of Effyp- 
tiaa priestM, Moaes would never hare led Israel oat oftne 
irtm house of bondage and the gross darkness which 
ooTSred the people. The oxen sufiretr not from the letters 
which their master bums upon their horns ; the Bomau 
ass is not pained by the imaffe of 8t Anthony which his 
mtpcnvtitions master puts on nim with a prieetly blessing ; 
if men suffered no more from fiJse ideas of religion, we 
dboold be as oxen and asses, driven by other masters, and 
tibat to onr ruin. 

In religiau, as elsewhere, God has provided for a oon« 
tinnal p rogress ; but it is sll pr(»rres8ion by experiment ; 
by many •speriments which fiuT we reach the one thai 
— oceeds, ana through the Red Sea esoape fr^om S^STP^ ^ 
tlw LMid of Proouae. How long it took mankind to mvent 
a machine drivwi by a rivw, or a flame of fire, that oonld 
mfka aad weave oofctorn 1 And does it appear strange th4t 
mm wkkOvM err longr aad wide before he attains a perfecA 
■ohms of teKgioa r Fetiduam was onoe a triumph, and 
aakuftad the aapuwiions of devout mankind; next man 
aatignm it, bat oaatMma and oonservatiTe MiU aougkt to 
•worn thie strail, seaiit girdle whieh dev our e d his loina ; at 
kBgtk, wy ad by inttmrnbls pain, attracted hj a better 
iOm, h» «hrefw it tmmj. Pofytkdam, Hdtkrakm, Claiaio 
Dmam, Bcawnism, hafe the aaaA hiatory, tha aame fc t e 
onoe praj«A tat^ iSkm outgrown, aad neoct fnfmdi aganist 
oa«t tmtf, Bnl tlia fgooA of mak m oontmaalfy pi^ 
Mrred. Hm Miraaie n>MHom 'wm wm. vdtraAoa over ^ 

pqpato MTfioa ol God in Bgypt faar HMwumaid fmn ago ; 

i 
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Uie JewiAh fcmn of OkriafciMuty vom far aborv Motm j Ik* 
P»aline form tarazuKMrnded thai } Boit«tU£iu ia A oom* 
7;>roimw b»two«i ihe OhrbtiMuty of PlMil« th^ Mawum d 
the Hebrewa, and the Poljlheinn of the Grfieki imd 
Ram*nA. The hunmn rsoe went forward m ther became 
CaihoUo ChmtiaDA. Lather took a atep in aaTanoa of 
Rome ; Zainffle, Oeirin, hia feUoiw-refonrmera, groat men 
all of tkem^ leijped v» itill further on. Bat, patiMid by 
thrar imperfeotiona, ohe«ired by the Spirit of Ood in Uui 
aouJ of man which atill tella of landa of prcoiiae before a% 
and atill aends fire-pillan in erorr night to ak^w the war 
orer aanda thai fnmiah water, and tft^ngh tiran whiok 
drj up to let oa paaa — tk« race atill ioomefa on from 
Thebea to Jeroa^om, front that to Home, tiienoe to 
Wittenbenr, Baale, Genera, Weatminatar; an^ tkera ia 
no end. Ererj atep in religion ia an experiment ; if * 
wrong atep it ia painfbl. Bat the pain ia medical. TTmi 
fires of Molooh m Sjria ; the harah mntilntiocui in tko 
name of Aatarte, Oybele, Je'iiorah ; the barbauritiee of im- 
perial P>ff*'Q iormentora ; the aiall groaaar tormenta n^iok 
komano-Oothio Chriatiana in Italj and Spain heamed on 
their brother-men, the fiendiah oraeltiea to which pwi t aa t 
land, France, the Netherlanda, }lngiaad, Sootknd, Ireland, 
America hare been witneaa, ara not too powerftd to warn 
men of the unapeakable erila which folkm fttnn JNOsteke* 
and Brrora in thia matter of rali^on. The pi eaaat anlBr- 
inga frtun belief and unbelief, it la eaay to mn the laaaon^ 
which they read. If we miaoae tha deepest and moet 



moat needa be great. To jiwA oat a hair bringa lit*!* 
nain ; bat to rend off a limb, to tear oat an egra^-a dreadi 
ml miaery foibida thai aacnlege. Did aol fein warn tk# 
Christian nations, the Protectant and the Oalhoiic, aa it 
erer haa warned all loiterera, all wanderara, we ahoold 
stray farther and frtrlksr from oar Ood, or elae atop in oar 
onward nMonoh ; and in eitilMfr caee ioaa Ike progreaaire 
joy cf manly der»k»fmeo> of onr n^mum powwa. 

Thsra ia now inteUeotaal and moral power enongh aei- 
ive ^n Ike preaenl mneration to oorreol Ike ersla df 1^ 
popolar theology of Oknstendom, tke dalSwta of ila eeale- 
■iantioal maohinecy, and ao to reoore tke aolEBiing wki^ 
oovnae from Ika4». If we £ul to apply Ikeee powers lo At« 

If • 
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work, it ii Wisft" iti gr^ Fai^ W« so 
ifm^ iim.^tM lilktti pttia iliall at ktagtk oom^I xm to 



f8%li9^1 io A ft^^ of 'hninaix deKght mtA 

^leBSd&MMSi Eveasy age has povrey' to mmA its niackmeiy 
ikid to 4€fnB^' b«{3tor. ITieee Mi^tt^cer and ihnroTB were 
^vMetai tlxo Ixiftaste €tod> at tlie oyeation, pirovided fbVf 
and tlkO c]i6dE8 1» thom all made ready bdforeliiand. Even 
IvBro l]ier(» is wnikiag im^rfeet, hnt tiM) motiye, m&terial, 
ptmMHiei msA meadW votitmuially reveral ktfisite perfections 
ef €rod. 

^on see )ioW a'cll&ld makes Mistakes in fretting («om. 
ttstid of hk bod;^ y how he stumbles in ie&nung to walk 
Slid bojrts las Ihnbs by the ftll; bat bis wise motber 
cbecnrs and enoonn^es bim. How he bnrts bis haads and 
feet before be learns tbe qoalities thereof, and their norm^ 
relaitioa to things thej tonoh 1 What experiments he 
makes tibat ftSk befcnre he learns tho economic conditions 



l^onnieoits m getting entire commemd <^ any ef onr 
present instrtunents, Hring or inasimate. What pidn 
oomes of «ooh Mistdke! The ooe gores his ouster; lk@ 
horse tSi?ows him } Aotoon'a honnds deronr their lord — it 
is more than fablej tiiePinewbender is. snatched np in his 
own tr«e. Whi^ a nseM tiongis fire; what a powei^ol 
inatnuEbent in the woiM's dviuBation 1 It has been 
mestieatedji I donbt not, soaae twenty or thk^y ti^oasaad 
yetfs. Beet eren now what Mistekes we make m its «fie; 
what e^rSs it brings t not a ▼eBtnresoiae baby kk the best 
<)9dered iiMsalk, bwt puts kit ftngav te the flame and starts 
when fliAib s(»r<»obBaster sharply rocsisdi him of the dis- 
tinction l>etwe#n itm Ite and the Koi-JIfte'; net a htiie 
TS9ige, Howr so dill, bol it tosne mjw and 4hea ahecne, 
or bom, IbT" tlai lanif ' semnt ; not a oi#r but has its 
oonfi^gnktMm, i^M pdxee'aati to^nell tim cAei^^ 

Midtteepihe fjfewityB itS'llMu do n flea io ^feawsaad 
n^cfik mm to oa»igiiM vtommmasami oat^ 





See how mankind toils and eot- 
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all Jbitt btnuaun do M make ^: gtmi^ 
amonofe ijf mmama than vlwi iMudk oicr ine^^ 
weanliiiffjvbo pais'lia <KaofaB<4uBift> fiaMM iSm.iikaShht 
fiama. would it be bemmtefr in 6kw t&:ialE<» 
or man the posailnlil^of a^JCiatelBe ztLj^Mk aw ^f 

Stoaai win . vsrobablf work ««k ffUMfc j» tbmaga m tiM 
n^Seami of man^ izt doBnaetws^ 80icu£ ipc^itxpaL wtliois^ aa 
fire h&B done Hthnrtaw Bixfe 8a»/«rlaifc liamsn Ifcmair. maJcea 
of hxiin&a- Hfl», wiikacak raddesa mmm 
ating OYOT Inid and wailair aoiieediMa:«f tihfr'^fflbangtiig 
lawa of Ood. Wkal ««;&atfer :kt xO^SiBai wamtttm 
of tkis ittftromamtr! Aliaa baan ao ^miaL9ii:m»£amm tii 
NttfetTo wkioh laaa baa taaud* aiad doiMt^kiatedL J IRm 
ssimt omottat of adfatn^ ia alwwjps^ pamoitianite to cm 
lack cf akiiil io oxaiiage tim mafeRtmealsi ti» naara talriabla 
tha Ib^.'Ods aro, tli» kogar it tnkea to leiuBr«ll ib«is pavwa 
a&id aomubrar ^ ML iimater^ om^ &eiB^ li ^ mm^ tal 
tame a doTe, Ifuu-'d to domestiioate iiuEiideir and lig^btadiKjEr^ 

Li tbe fifteeiiN& cen^an^ tibairv wece in Ea- 

ropOj near-comera, io<ddQF for One bom kh^: of uta woiM, 
— ^Ii^riner'a Compasa, <£3a|>owdery l?m^&a^pm»f waak 
werw tbeir titlea. What a worM of miadnbf we^immg^ ' 
distozbing eve27body-^*-~ooa8tera, oxoaabowmen^ jk»i^'I 
Wbat apread of isiaebiaToas filaebooidB tocA: i^boe ; wbat 
filai^btar of men ; whtik ab^pwxook an niid jooaaitl Hknr 
grim tber looked ) But <toe< MuAt all tbi»» of tbeaik 
caone out of tifa» eternal Bast of &tna» maoiov^^ 
Mlowing " tbe star wbieb cmae atooid'still over a afta|>]eij*' 
thej noip fiin down before Jkmoemay, <&e Dasir^ of afi 
National wbib HanwlBedtvl^ yetuig obild'a life to d». 
fiteoy bi^ ibktf cnpen tibunb tcettsmiea and praient gilte^ 
thej? gpdd, £r& . Jsinoaaaa^ and ayxxis. 

How to get' the fell taaiAeay (mr ^ spent of anta, tp 
laara all tlw oompUoatedv powarat of mittil and oonaoienoa^ 
beart and ao^^ao that mankind dha&kaiiw' all tb^ modat 
of action^ indendnai and social^ aa tbft. dbanuat and Hbrn 
]u)naew^ know the p<ywca« and modaenf action of fleeter 
aa the engineer knorwa t&a porwon and eafdbalitiae of 
ateoan ; to provide theM rahmM oomplioated^ ttbd proi- 
g^sive &oiiltiea witb tbi<e>_^ proper luomaea tand nnebinerjr 
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ibikamlold jpinposM^ihafc is a . task &r greater tliaa tiie 
Iftaungfjol eattle, tib« cbtoeBtioatioii of fire and steam ; hr 
zeqoinnlf &r moire time for the work, and 
dBmaading int i T i^ wT ibl^^ oontinaed for tiiou- 



thoi miaydidabiy fifttcaided pam and miBeiy wMch can 
tkhfyih& psautnnd. lay correcting the Error, and mending 
the Id^uitslce. Bdt the nuseiy is all along rwedial, is 
liever exoes.ti'Te for itsmxrk and function. Glx)d achieves 
<jhe Tnaorrmiim of effect with the minimum of means ; the 
^jiaaimnm of wel&re with the minimnm of misery. The 
iiiitolie amonni of pain endured 1^ mankind from pRjUtioal, 
social, dovaestao, and religions Ijusiakes and Errors, in the 
whiole hmnaa history, is of a mercifbl and educational cha- 
taeter i oomira firoan ijie same cause, for the same purpose, 
Sbs th6 pain of burning the finger when thrust into a £uune, 
and bears no greater relation to the whole consciousnesB 



growing up to maturity. 

It is true the sufTerings are often borne by such as had 
no part in producing the cause of suffering, nay, who 
Sought to remove it, and on earth their misery is not ade- 
qua^ly compensated, — but this life is only a part of the 
whole human duration, half a hundred years out of eter- 
Di^. The infinite Justice of God-^foreknowing all, pro- 
irided for everything, before the world, or an atom there-^ 
fiif wail embarked on its endless ▼oy^ge — must have 
.mQvided a compensation somewhere. This retribution to 
jpaxts which isuffer from the ihrors of the whole must 

, ttk^jplaoe somewhere in U&e. world created by the perfect 
Oaosd, controlled by the perfect Providence; for it is im- 

. poesiHe t^iat the Infinite Gbd should create &om an im-> 
perfect motive, of in^orfaot material, for an impesfect 
litaipose, or as iinp^ect means thereto. When I cannot 
nnnddle the detaus and see how John the Baptist and 
Jesus are to be reoompensed for their eexW and violent 
deaiJi, how a recompense is to be afforded to the poor 
daojg^ter <^ want> whom the Errors of society force un» 
conscious into degradation, into crime, and too. unnatural 
grave, half immature in body and wholly undeveloped in 
ail the high qualities of womanhood, I am ready to trust 
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tiifi Infimto God. The wmsat of mltauuyie human wai- 
£wrd is indoned on oTerr peiraom, on eAoh living tiuLg, in 
tlid Iiandwntiiig of the Lmnite Qod; and ihoii^lL I tdtdd 
not trnst tlie {nromiaa of any of the p<n»nlar fimte deities, 
I em as sore of the Infinite God as I am that one and 
one make tvro, cr that I myself exist. The instinotiTe 
desire of hnman nature is God's Promiaetopay ; £Stemty 
His time. 

Then look at the pain and miaeiy whiob oome &om the 
intrllectoal Mistakes and vl el Brrors of maaikind ; leore 
ont nothing) diminish nothing, look Bt GiW in the face; 
stady the sofferings of all the Irelandfi of thic^ earth } con- 
front all the wars of the world; meot eye to eye that 
most hideons of Hvin^ monsters, American Slayery, the 
lifeblobd of three milkon men dripping from tlie demo- 
cratio hand ;-~examine the poUtioail, social, domestic, and 
religions 'vmitohednesa of mankind, does it amount to 
Absolute Evil ? Is there any reason to think so ? Stirely 
not. Are present pain and misery exeeestre for their on- 
avoidable and merciful function r Bmrtimze with the 
nicest analysis of science, and you must confess' that so 
far as the facts are known the benevolence of Providence 
perpetually i^pears; and so fisa* as the analogy reaches 
the same conclusion follows. 

Then comes the scientific idea of the Infinite God to 
fill up the chasms which science leaves unfilled. A church, 
a family, a community, a State, is each a machine formed 
of human mAterials, wherewith to achieve th^e reli^ous, 
domestic, social^ and political welfare of mankind: if the 
machine be a poor or iueffective tool, is it plainly wise 
and merciful, nay, jost and loving, that pain should wain 
ns of the insufi&oiency of the inBtrument; and repeat the 
warning till we have abandoned it and made a wiser ex- 
periment ? As the centripetal and centrifugal forces in 
the solar system are just sufficient to keep each planet in 
its orbit, rhythmically wheeling about the sun, with no de* 
ficiency, and no redundance, so is the pain which follows 
human Error but just enoughi to warn us of the ruin and 
hold us back. The astronomical conclusion is mathema- 
tically demonstrable from the facts of observation and the 
intuitions of consciousness ; the human conclusion is not 
yet inducible from &ct8 of observation^ but Reducible 
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with most rigoroaa scienoe from the idea of Qod as Infi- 
nite. The amoaot of miaery is a variable quantity, ooo- 
trolled by the oondaot of mankind ; we diminish it jast 
M we leam and keep the natural laws of God, the 
original human meauB He has provided for Hjb divine 
porpoao. 

80 much for the Jiivil which comes from Mistakes and 
Errors. 

Look next at the Evil of Sin — the pain and misery 
wkioli oome thereof. A man knows the moral law of God ; 
he has learned it by experiment, or by intuition which 
antaoipates experience; he knowa the true, the moral 
boaatiful, the just, the affectiona), the holy. Conscience 
is powerful enough to say " Thou oughtest I " There it 
■tops and leaves us free to obey, or disobey. It does not 
say, " Thou must I Thou shalt I " It does not hold us 
bound- I know the right ; I have the power to do, or to 
refuse to do it. That is my freedom, my most subtle, 
most dangerous giA. ; it is the most precious too. Per- 
haps I shall not do the right I know I ought ; I will not 
make the ideal of my moral nature the actual of my daily 
work. K the moral or religious faculty compelled me, I 
should be its slave ; not a fr^e man, only a bare tool of 
the Almighty. If conscience compels me to realize the 
Ideal it revMls, if the affections force me to live out my 
ideal love for man, and the soul constrain me to acts of 
holiness, then I only gravitate to my ideal ; I oease to be 
a free spiritual individuality. It is not I that lore, but 
the force which acts through me, foreign though divine. 
I obey it voluntarily, then the will of God becomes my 
personal act, I am a conscious co-worker with the Infi- 
nite. I am not a moral fossil, not a moral animal, but a 
moral man. I feel at one with myself ; all my high facul- 
ties consent to the Ideal of my conscience and conform in 
this act of wilL I am self-balanced ; my own centre of 
gravity is mv centre of motion also ; my will accords with 
the wUl of God ; He and I ^re at one ; His will my work. 
I have the delight of my freedom well employed. 

If I do not obey my sense of right straightway there 
00mm remorse; I gnaw upon myself. My wrong dis- 
iarba the inte^ty of the universe. I am not at ease. 
ConsciooB of violating my own integrity, I feel auhamed 
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and inirardly * tnented beoaase the ideal of my mind 
and conscience, tieart and soul, is not the aictn*l of my 
condoct. 

This is the first snbjectiTu consequenoe of Sin ; it ia a 
form of pain pecnUor, distinct from all other modes of 
Bufferijig. I suppose every grown man knows what it is. 
I will not speak from obsenration of otlicrn, but from oon- 
Bcioannesa and my own inward experience ; I know the 
remorse which comes from conscious vi6lation of my own 
integrity, from treason to myseK and my Qod, from oon- 
Bciousnese of sacrificing my nrarersal Ideal of the true, 
the just, the moral beantif^, 'uhe afiectional, the holy, to 
some private personal capno^*. It transcends all bodily 
pain, all gyef at disappointe'i schemes, all anguish whick 
comes from the sickness, y aa, from the death, of dear 
ones prematurely sent awaj . To these afflictions I can 
bow with " Thy will, not mine, be done." But remorse, 
the pain of Sin — that is my vork. This comes obviously 
to warn us of the ruin which lies before us ; for as the 
violation of the natural mat-eri&i conditions of bodily life 
leads to dissolution of the body, so the wilfrd, constant 
violation of the natural conditions of spiritual well-being 
leads to the destruction thereof. So the pain of remorse 
comes wisely and mercifiilly to warn me from my ruin. 
It anticipates the outward consequence ; it comes as the 
disagreeable smell, or wamiiig look, or repulsive taste of 
poison. A State with no statute against high-treason, no 
punishment therefor, would be exceedingly imperfect. 
Ilemorse is the subjective consequence, the penal retribu- 
tion, yea, the medicine and cure for this high-treason 
against the soul and against its God. 

The outward consequences of Sin are the same as those 
of Error or Mistake, and require no specific description. 

Sin is a wrong choice ; a preference of the wrong way 
to the right one. No man loves the wrong for its own 
sake, as an end, but as a means for some actual good it 
is thought to lead to. It is one of the incidents of our 
attempt to get command over all our faculties. In learn- 
ing to walk, how often we stumble ; we stammer in 
attempts to speak; and babies babble long before they 
talk. In learning to read, to write, how children mistake 
the letters, miscall the sounds, miswrite the words ! Sin 
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ia a corresponding incident — we loam Belf-comrnand by 
experimenta, exponmenta which fail. 

I think this evil ia rather underrated. Con»cioa«ly to 
violftt© the integrity of your apirit ia a worse evil than 
men seem to fancy. Oh I young man, expect Error of 
yourself, expect Mistakes. Your eye deceives you, so 
may your mind and conscience, youi- heart ana sou). 
Kxpect also analogous wanderings in getting aelf-com- 
mand. But do not tolerate any conocioua violations of 
your own int/egrity ; the experience of that will torment 
you long, tiil sorrow has washed the maiming brand out 
of your memory, and long years of goodness have filled 
up the smarting scar. Men ^frown see the right, see it 
plainly ; it does not serve their special turn, in trade, in 
politics, m the pursuit of pleasure or of power. They 
trample their ideal under-foot. The subjective pain and 
misery which oomea thereof, ia a just and merciful con- 
trivance of the eternal Father. 

There are men of little excellence, but of great conceit, 
bigoted men, wonted to the machinery of social and 
ecclesiastical routine, their wheels deep in the ruts of 
custom, omitting the weighty matters of love to men and 
God ; who tithe mint, anise, and cumin, and thank God 
continually that they are not like the publican ; to such 
men a sin, a rousing public sin, will do good, and in 
heaven they may thank God for it. I have known such 
men, and have thought if they could commit some great 
Sin, they might bt^come less sinful. Jesus told a rich 
man, — probably one wedded to wealth, — to sell all be 
had and give to the poor. There are men so conceited 
with their own excellence, and besotted with custom, 
that I have sometimes thought the same Jesus would tell 
them to do some monstrous thing and get ashamed of 
themselves, and learn how worthless is their self-conceit. 
But the Sin-cure, even for such a man, is like healing 
rheumatism by burning the afflicted member to the 
bone. 

As we get command over the body only by experiment, 
learning to run, to walk, to swim only by trial ; as by 
experiment we learn the rules of expediency and of right, 
learning each with many Mistakes and Errors, with many 
a pain ; so by experiments are we to learn the proper 
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uses of the will., to keep the Iaw of God when known. It 
is only in this WAy thfti the indiridoAl, the fkmily, the 
oommunitj, the Btato, the world knows the power of the 
persoQ&l or the aoomniilAted will, and how to keep tlie 
Uw of God when known. 80 there are moi'al experi- 
ments in all these fonus, and Bin in of the Family, the 
Community, the Nation, and the World, whioh come -as 
incidenU of human development. The pain thereof is an 
nnavoidablo consequence of the transgreasion, and a 
warning that the trespass has been wrought. I am glad 
it cost me efforts to learn to speak, to walk, to know the 
rule of right, else wefre I less a man. The pains I have 
felt from Errors here are joyoos pains at last. So too am 
I glad God gave me p>ower to go astray even when I 
know the right ; glad that it costs me hard efforts to 
leam the oses of my will, to subject the transient caprice 
of personal desire to the eternal true, right, moral, beau- 
tiful, lovely, and holy of the Infinite God. And though 
remorse has been my keenest pain, I know it is my 
highest birthright, which the pain stands over and guards 
as watchful sentinel. At the creation, the perfect Cause 
knew all the future wanderings of each man, the Mistakes 
of the intellect, the Errors of the conscience, the Sins of 
the will ; and as the check thereto He mercifully appointed 
pain to come to the individual, family, community, the 
nation, and the world. 

Theologians often talk mythologically about Sin, as if 
there was something mysterious in its origin, its cause, 
its process, its result, and final end. They tell us that 
as it is a transgression against the Infinite God, so it is 
an Infinite Evil, meaning an absolute evil, demanding an 
eternal punishment. To this scholastic folly it is enough 
to ^eply, that if sin be for this reason an Absolute Evil, 
then, the smallest suffering coming from an Infinite God 
is an Infinite Suffering, and cancels the Sin. 

Sin is said to be a " Fall yea, as the child's attempt 
to walk 18 a stumble. But the child through stumbling 
learns to walk erect ; every fall is a fall upward. Cr©6|)- 
ing is an advance over stillness, stumbhng over creeping. 
In the yearling boy the feet are soft and tender, the leg« 
feeble, unable to sustain the ptJpy frame. But the in- 
Btmct of motion stirs the young master of creation to 
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proAa forw&nd; not oontaui with creopin^, lie trioa to 
walk., he fikllft, and criiei with pain. H« dries at lengi.h 
his tearm, and tries and agmin, again to weep. But 
gradnnUy, by triaL, the limbs grow strong, the eye steady ; 
he w&lks erect; he runs down 8t«ep places; np and down 
the snow -dad AJpa Kannibal maronns through the winter, 
leading his army of men each a stumbling baby onoe. 

Throag-h weakness of mind and consoonoe wo may err 
— the Error has its dtieolc, and Natoro has the core. No 
mistake is eternal. At first the httle child pricked with 
a pin only feels pained in his general consaoosness, not 
disorimuQadng the special spot that smarts. By and by, 
instructed by experience of pain, and so fatnili&r with the 
g-eography of his httle world of flesh, when hart he lays 
his hand on the afl^cted spot to localize the grief ; at 
length he learns to sonitiniKe the cause and to apply the 
core. Thus is it with mankind. Weakness of the Affec- 
tions, of the Soul, of the Will, is not eternal. 8in, witii 
its consequent pain, is transient as Errors and Mistakes. 
Stumblings of the body, the mind and conscience, heart 
and soai, belong to babyhood — the early or the late ; in- 
cidents of our development. If the first Btep is a fall — 
the step is still a progress, the fall is forward. In the 
days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, how poorly women 
span and wove. Bat the bungling oraf\ of Scu-ah, Re- 
becca, and Rachel, does not retard the mill of Manchester, 
of Lowell, and Lyons. From Sarah to Jaoquard what a 
stride I millions of experiments that failed strew all the 
way. The mistakes of the first farmers nobody copies 
now ; but the cereal grasses, which, as the story tells, a 
mythologic queen first brought to Italy, all round the 
temperate world grow com for daily bread. What have 
I to do with the stammering of my fathers ten thousand 
years ag'o, when the l&ngxiage had but a hundred words, 
perhaps? Does it bar me from eloquence and all the nice 
distinctions of scientifio speech ? Nay, my owti blunders 
in babyhood, boyhood, manhood — blunders of the body, 
of the spirit—do they disturb me now ? They are out- 
^owTj and half-forgot. I learned something by each one. 
bo is it with Bin, the world's Sin, your Sin and mine. 
Pain checks all heedless paction; we learn the lesson, but 
forget the pain. 



Men stau-i, ra iboae tinm, widi tke idea dT » draadfol 
God, who mado men hmdh at fiivi, and felM aet ilkflm 
a-going ; when tber ■fcanble Ha fiJla om 4ban, bnnga 
them to the ffrtmna and oraskoa tibam down to eadlaai 
hell ; only a law He eends Hia Son to WtAp and lift nf>— 
all the rest lie there and rot in ereriaatinff woe. Tliepain 
of this fotly will one daj dnre na from the greaieat Brror 
of the Htunan raoe — from the hebef in a dariUah God and 
an eternal Hell. Our •nooeaaors will forget iA aa we the 
foUien of ovr ciree who worshipped Btocks and atonee 
before thej dreiamed of Odin and of T^ior. 

See now the obvious use of Pain and MiaOry, — they are 
plainly beneficent. In the Btate, the Community, the 
Family, the Churoh, the Individual Man, it ia not haid to 
see their general function. Evil ia partiaL There ia no 
Absolnte Evil. Man advanoes for ever — the perfect means 
goefl forward to actiove the perfect purpose. Man oacil- 
mteB in his march as the moon nods in ner course. Pain 
marks the limit of his vibratkm ; the variables of knman 
caprice are perpetually oontroUod by the constants of di- 
vrne Providence. Once man, prone and mnte, was the 
slave of Nature, the absolute savage, the wild man of the 
woods, ovOT-mastered by his eletnemtary instincta which so 
jealonsly keep watch over the indivianal and the race ; 
that comrade of the wolf, with mmnj a painful step has 
jonmeyed on — his life a progress, his march tnmnphal. 
See what the past life of mankind has brou^t ab<nit — 
&s.t»d habitations, langaage, letters, arts, scienoe, htera- 
tirre, laws, manners, religion. What a growth firom the 
time when these tec fingers were the only tools of man, 
and all his mightier faculties lay below the horison of 
his consciousness ! 

Look at the evils of our tame— as pohtical opy e e aion, 
the gtrong nations ruling the weak with iron roda, the 
government cxploitering the people ; look at war, ^ so- 
cial oppression, the strong laying their hardens on the 
weak, in this age oomiror^nal tymny, at despotism by 
the dollar which taltca the plaoe of the old despotism by 
the rword ; look at slavery — total ia CJarolina, partial in 
all Christendom ; domestic oppression, womaa expkiitared 
by man ; ecclesiasticaJ oppression — Calse Ideas oi God, of 
Man, of the B^^tion between the two, focm a tkrm- 
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pronffvd aptmr wherewitK Bnperntitacm gtmdi the nkoe of 
men m »U kads. IxK>k porertj, ignomnoe, dnmkcm- 
DMM, prostitation, mardcnr, tkefl, ^nd erery rioe. Wh*t 
miMirj oomaa of all thoM erila I But they were all fore- 
•aon and ar« prorided for in the oarei^il houaekeeping of 
Ood. The past Liatorj >how« what oheoki then> alwajt 
hare bcMsn ; what powen oome forth equal to each emerg- 
may. If the world were to end to-day — it would Beem a 
feilnre, man's deairea not Mtifffted, the budding promiae 
of the raoo not BTOwinp^ into fruit, or eren flower. But 
thifl it only the beginning of the hiatory of man on earth, 

" ▲ ttio— lait jmn mtm tmm to fiunt • Btsta ; " 

many a thousand rean there must b« to form the groat 
Oommonwealth ol Man where the perfeot Btate, Com> 
m unity, Family, and Church shall have their home. 

The pain of Bin is the pain of surgery, naj, the pain of 
pfrowth. My sin -burnt soul dreads the oonsuming fire, 
its pain a puidal good. God provided for it all, making 
all things work together for good. My suffering shames 
me from oonaoioas wron^, stings me into efforts ever new ; 
and I flee from oonsummg B^idom with a swiAier flight. 
The loving-kindness of the Inliii^te Mother has provided 
also for this trvil, for its cure. Thci* is retribution every- 
where—for I am conditioned hj the moral law of God. 
In youth Paaoion tempts me to violate the integrity of my 
consciousness with its exoeas, I love the pleasure of the 
flesh ; in manhood Ambition offers the more dangerous 
temptation, I love the profit of selfishness. If I yield and 
sacrifice the eternat Beauty of the true, the just, the good, 
the holy to the riot of debauch, or to the calculated self- 
ishness of that ambition, there comes the sar)ective con- 
sequence,— ~a sense of falseness, of shame, a loathmg of 
myself, the leprous feeling that I am unclean, the sleep- 
less worm which gnaws the self -condemning heart ; tbw 
oomos the ontwai^fl evil, tfce resultant of my wrong, — men 
band against me, to check my wicked deeds. One wheel 
is blocked by remorse ; and tiuman opposition holds the 
other fast. So suffering keeps tuy wrbng in check. I am 
thus pained by every evil thmg 1 do. In the next life I 
hope to suffer till I leam the masterr of myself, and keep 
the conditions of my higher life. Through the Red Sea 
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of pain I will mnroh to the promised land, the divino 
Ideal gniding from before, the Egyptian Aotnal urging 
from bokind. 

Liability to Mistake, to Error, and to Sin, is the iadi«- 

C sable condition of human freedom. That is not abso- 
I, bat partial, rolatire. I know the Infinite Father 
holds the Ime whioh tethers me; that He gi^ve to man 
this human natare in as all, with jast the quality and 
quantity of powers needful as means to execute His per- 
fect purpose ao'^ fulfil His perfect motive. I know that 
He will draw as back and lead us home f.t last, losing 
none of BLis flock, dropping no son of perdition by tJhe 
wsy ; but s g^f^t way off meeting His prodigals a-oom- 
ing home, or if they only will to come ; ^oa. He has means 
which more their will withoat constraint, for He is La- 
finite God, the perfect Cause, the perfect Proridenoe. The 
world He makes, from a perfect motive,, of a perfect 
material, for a perfect purpose, and as a perfect means, ia 
the best world which the infinite God could make; the 
best of all possible Creators must make the beet of all 
possible worlds — with the minimum of pain aecurmg the 
maximum of bliss. 

Men oflen exaggerate the amount of Sin — its quantita- 
tive evil, not its qualitative. Much which passes by this 
name la Mistake, or £<rror; many depraved deeos are 
done «rith little depravity, perhaps with none. I see the 
evils which come of conscious or unconscious wrong. 
Here are men who walk the streets self- mutilated of limb, 
or feature, by violation of the body's laws ; others maimed, 
still worse, of limb, or feature, of the spint. Is their Error, 
their Sin, an Absolute Evil ? The Infinity of God forbids. 
The Man-butcher of New Zealand, the Man-stealer of 
New EIngland have not &Ilen beyond lifting up. One 
day the better nature of each shall be wakenedl Even 
such transgression is not absolute. The high-priests in 
Jerusalem who paid Judas his thirty pieces, the price of 
blood shed by his treachery ; the low priests in Boston 
who paid the latest kidnapper his fee, Uieir praises and 
their prayers, alike the price of blood shed bv his treach- 
ery, they are under the Providence of the Infinite Mother 
who at the beginning provided for all of her children. Ail 



Hae^iiaSl obe day meftcrore their lires hj the golden rvle 

£ dee the enonnoas mass of human misery which eomes . 
of Misfafckes, ShTors^ Sins. I see its cause ; I know its 
prophecy. It tells me of the vast povrers of man*^ j£ the 
mdividnai, and the race. The powor of wrong is but a 
mistaken power of rigkt. wicked Statutes men enact, 
eome as incidents in the nation's moral growth; tlie wars, 
the tyrannies, the slaveries of old time a*<d m(Ktem days, 
are wanderings from the path we are to take; local. 



misdireo' *on of the religions fibcnlty revetd its power, and 
ibretell it ^ normal triumph in time to oome. I mb my eyes 
from the present to the past. What a triumphal progress 
has been the march of man ] Still is the human fi&ce set 
forward. The Gannibasl in New Zealand is far above the 
wolf-bred child in Hindostan; £ar before the merely 
savage man. Even the Kidnapper of New England is in 
advance of the Cannibal of the Pac^c. The increase of 
crime in all Europe since the revival of letters, marks a 
step forward. Immortality is for each man. Eternity 
stretches out before the race. And in the protracted 
childhood and great Errors of man I foresee his manly" 
and majestic march in days to come. God bound the 
beasts ; it was in mercy to them. Only by change of 
body can the adult animal advance. For them there is no 
progress at' the family, the tribe, or race. little is left 
for their free choice ; so as they venture little, they win 
no more. The God of oxen provides for them as Infinite 
Providence, by His will, not their own. But the larger 
ventotre in man is liable to worse contingencies of ill; 
destined also to produce a higher resultant of bliss. 

Tell me of war, of slavery, of want, of political, social, 
domestic oppression j tell me ctf the grim terrors of the 
Popular Theolo^--it» religion a torment, its immortality 
a curse, its deity a devil; te^ me of Atheisui, its doubts, 
its denial, its despair,— its here and no Hereafter, its 
bo<fy without a Sonl, its world without a Qod ; — tell me 
what pain and misery oome of all these, and by the great- 
ness of the aberration I nieckSure the greataess of the 
orbit and the orb ; for in Ihe centre of the universe, its 
ever-present Cause, its ever-active Providence, I see the 
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infinite God, I feel Him immanent in ereiy partiole of 
matter, in each atom of Spirit ; and how can I fear f The 
nodding of a school-boy's top is not the measure for the 
oscillations of a world. 

The greate-^ present evil is small compared to what 
tean has already lived through and so far Overpowered, 
that most men deem it blasphemy to say the^ ever were. 
Absolute Evil is not in Error, its misery is its check, 
points to its cure, helps to its end. Is it in Bin ? Tea, 
if Sin were endless; to act wrong, think wrong, feel 
wrong, bo wrong, — aii variance witii self, ^rith liatore, 
and with God— that is misery, absolute evil were it end- 
less. Not only is all the analogy of the universe against 
the monstrous thought, each dxap of Science drained ofiT 
from the world of space and time corroding and eating 
away this ugly thing ; but the Idea of God's Infinite Per- 
fection annihilates the boyia'i dream. Suppose I am the 
blackest of sinners, that as Cain I slew my brother, as 
Iscariot I betrayed him — and such a brother,— or as a 
New-England kidnapper I sold him to be a slave, — and 
blackened with such a sin I come to die,— still I am the 
child of God, of the Infinite Gt)d ; He foresaw the conse- 
quences of my faculties, of the freedom Ho gave me, of the 
circumstances which girt me round, and do you think He 
knows not how to bring me back, that He has not other 
circumstances in store to waken other faculties and lead 
me hoiae, compensating my variable hato with His own 
Constant Love I 

** Como, then, eipmsire mlence, mva» JLit prabe." 



THE END. 



